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Home Betterments on the Farm 


{f the intelligent farmer ever reads the stuff 
that is written about him by the uninformed or 
misinformed ‘‘ city editor’’ it must sometimes make 
him more tired than a day’s work in the hayfield. 
It is quite possible that the farmers of the United 
States as a class are about as progressive as any 
other class of Americans. However, their mistakes 
and their negligence, being in the open, are easily 
discernible by their critics as they ride leisurely 
past in their limousines. It would be difficult, 
however, to find a farm on which there is as much 
waste motion and inefficiency as can be found in 
almost any so-called ‘‘ well regulated’’ office. There 
is just as much of conservatism, just as much in- 
difference to progress, perhaps more, in other lines 
of business than there is in the farming business. 
Only the person who knows little about farming 
and less about other industries will think other- 
wise. 

But if there be any who think that the farmers 
are all back numbers and all their wives drudges, 
let him read the series of prize letters appearing 
in a recent number of the Nebraska Farmer under 
the caption, ‘‘Bigger Farms or Better Homes,’’ 
with the subtitle, ‘‘Less land may mean more 
money, more happiness and a modern home, say 
our readers.’’ .The first prize letter starts out this 
‘When we had paid for our 200 acres and 
had secured a lease on 160 more, the question came 
up as to whether we should buy an adjoining farm 
or start making improvements on what we had. 
We decided on the latter. It would have taken us 
ten years to pay for the land. So instead we put 
our extra money the first year into pure bred Jer- 
seys. The next year’s profit went into a modern 
dairy barn. The money we had left over these 
two years built an addition to our home and a 
water system for our house and grounds. 


way: 


Better Farming Means Better Equipment 


‘‘The next year’s work went for a good poultry 
house and an uptodate hog house. The fourth 
year’s profits were spent in procuring some fine 
Jersey cows and heifers to complete our herd. 
Another year’s profits went for an electric plant 
and an automobile truck. Now we have added a 
milking machine that does the work of three per- 
sons, and one boy can milk all the cows in the 
barn while dad and mother take an evening off.’’ 


All the foregoing merely demonstrates the truth“ 


that the farmer, confronted with two options, took 
the wiser course and he was a mighty sight more 
sound in his decision than many farmers and other 
business men are. Let’s see what is his philosophy: 
‘““At our deaths we probably would leave our boys 
rich (if they had bought more land), but I think 
they are better satisfied with the modern improve- 
ments than they would be with a lot, of land. And 
I am sure they are having a better time now than 
they would have helping to pay for land that 
they would get after someone died. Any real young 
man would like to buy and pay for his own home, 
80 what’s the use to dig all one’s life just to leave 


the kids a lot of run-down land. With the smaller 
farm we can keep up the fertility and always have 
a good farm.’’ 

It surely is not necessary to point out to the re- 
tail lumberman the obvious fact that, next to the 
farmer himself, the biggest gainer by this sort of 
sensible farming was the man who sold the lumber 
and other building materials for the new barn, the 
new poultry house, the new hog house and the ad- 
dition to the home. Is it not clear that, as all these 
improvements were the necessary results of the 
purchase of ‘‘pure-bred’’ Jerseys, the lumberman 
is interested in improving the livestock of his com- 
munity? 

But there is much more of the same kind of 
philosophy in the second prize letter. ‘‘The house 
was small and cramped. So as soon as I could 
make arrangements I built a comfortable, roomy 
house and installed modern conveniences. At pres- 
ent I am constructing a barn of good proportions 
and permanent lot fences.’? This writer also makes 
an observation that should be very suggestive to 
the retail lumberman: ‘‘Good livestock is gen- 
erally a source of pride which leads the farmer to 
want to keep his home attractive and the farm 
producing the maximum returns. He will want to 
see how much of the farm can be fertilized each 
year, realizing that manure is a menace to the 
health of good stock and of much benefit to the 
land. His tendency will be toward clovers and 
grasses to provide plenty of nourishing food for 
them. An attractive high-producing farm is gen- 
erally associated with the maintenance of better 
livestock. Such a farmer will have greater respect 
from his neighbors, friends and passersby, and he 
will make farmers of his children.’’ 


Will Keep the Young Folks on the Farm 


Yes, he will make farmers of his children; or 
rather modern farming will offer such inducements 
to the children that they will quickly see that life 
on the farm under the conditions here portrayed 
will offer more of richness than is offered to the 
average person in any other calling in the world. 
This will not be a case of compelling the boy and 
girl to stay on the farm; in fact, only a little 
experience in other fields would be sufficient to 
convince them that ‘‘there is no place like the 
old home after all.’’ 

The average woman of the city looks upon the 
farm as a form of slavery and isolation. But 
there was one city girl who found out differently, 
as indicated by the following letter: ‘‘ ‘Buy more 
land to raise more corn to feed more hogs to buy 
more land’ is the everlasting rutty circle of most 
successful farmers, and careful observation taught 
me that, altho such a program often brings wealth, 
it seldom brings happiness, especially to the farm- 
er’s wife. . . . I was a city girl before I was con- 
verted into a farmer’s wife. Before my marriage 
I studied the lives of women on the farms and it 
made me heartsick. Dirty work and drudgery— 


that seemed the lot of the farm women that I 
knew. 

‘*And the worst thing about it was the fact 
that the richer the farmer the more work there 
was for the wife to do. The man who farmed 
500 acres had threshers for two weeks and from 
four to twelve hired hands all of the time... . 
Naturally, my acquaintance with Mrs. Rich Farmer- 
of-many-acres frightened all matrimonial ideas out 
of my head. A journalistic job with $35 per week 
looked better to me than a $200,000 farm plus a 
man, if I was to acquire a job as chief cook and 
general servant for a dozen hired hands. But 
Cupid can not be downed by logie. So here I am 
on a farm and happy! I’ve used my head and I’ve 
avoided troubie. I married to have a good whole 
some happy home and I care more for that than 
for acres. We have 120 acres not far from Omaha, 
It makes us a good living and we are able to put 
approximately $1,500 into the bank each year, be- 
sides adding to the stock and improvements on the 
place. Several times my husband has suggested 
buying an additional eighty acres. I have always 
‘squelched’ that notion. I still have visions of my 
rich friend frying pancakes for twelve eornhuskers 
at 4:30 a. m,’’ 


The Ideal Farm Home 


Does not the picture she draws come pretty 
near to being ideal, in the following paragraphs? 

‘*Qur cozy meals ‘just by ourselves,’ our long 
evenings alone with no hired man to ‘entertain,’ 
our visits away without feeling that we must be 
home to cook for the men, are things that people 
on large farms do not enjoy. 

‘‘Qur farm is small enough so it is given real care 
and every acre produces its full quota, and the land 
is well fertilized each year. We are making a 
comfortable living each year, have time for many 
simple pleasures and have a happy home life.’’ 

Do other citizens of the rural communities, espe- 
cially do the merchants, and more especially do the 
lumbermen think of the significance of the last 
paragraph in the foregoing letter? ‘‘Every acre 
produces its full quota and the land is well fer- 
tilized each year.’? A farm of 120 acres so farmed 
is more productive than 240 acres farmed as large 
farms commonly are. More than that, if the two 
farms of 120 aeres each are farmed as this woman 
says their farm is cultivated, that means two pros- 
perous families instead of one on a given acreage. 
There are two sets of buildings, and two groups 
of people are patronizing the home merchants at 
the same time that they are contributing in ful 
measure to the production of food for the con- 
sumers of the country. 

Granting, however, that the soil is well cultivated, 
there remains something to be said in favor of the 
purchase of more land; especially when there are 
children growing up. Another writer has this te 
say on that point: The home ‘‘can have modern 
conveniences even while the steady pull of paying 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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THE woop lattice roof truss familiar to the 
country in general for some years has reached the 
east and has been tested and approved by the 
building bureau of Greater New York, a riding 
academy in New York City having recently been 
roofed in this fashion. 


A RECENT study of the size and form of lots in 
relation to industrial housing shows that 5.86 feet 
can under average conditions be added to the depth 
of a lot for the same cost as adding one foot to 
the width, as far as the cost of street improve- 
ments and utilities is concerned. 


THE REPORT of the agricultural committee of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association which 
appears on pages 58 and 59 of this issue is a very 
thoro and valuable summary of the various ways 
in which the retail lumberman may be helpful to 
his farmer customers. It is worthy of careful 
study. 


THE CANADIAN Forestry Journal for December, 
1919, has an interesting article explaining the habit 
which Douglas fir stumps sometimes have of grow- 
ing bark up over the top of the stump after the 
tree is cut. Excavation has revealed the interesting 
fact that wherever this occurs the roots of the 
stump have become grafted underground into the 
roots of living trees, and thereby receive a supply 
of elaborated sap which nourishes this growth of 
stump callus, 


Ir was reported at the recent convention of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
America as one of the important association activi- 


ties of the year that it had induced the Johns- 
Manville Co., to substitute for a picture of a frame 
house in its roofing ads a picture of a house of 
brick, and the announcement was greeted with a 
roar of applause. Have the lumber manufacturers 
had something put over on them, or are they too 
busy with bigger things to attend to such piffling 
details? 


THE CuieFr Engineer of the Mobile & Northern 
Railroad, complains that woodpeckers are making 
holes in creosoted pine water tanks and telegraph 
poles in northern Mississippi and Tennessee. He 
does not know ‘‘what becomes of the woodpeckers 
after they eat the creosote.’? Our engineering 
friend is hereby informed that woodpeckers do not 
live upon the wood which they dig out with their 
bills, but upon the worms diseovered. Possibly, 
however, they have developed a liking for creo- 
soted worms. 


THE RAILROADS have perhaps been the cause of 
more profanity than has any other public utility. 
(Chorus of voices from the Pacific coast and the 
South: ‘‘We’ll say so!’’) It is, however, a far 
cry—and a most gratifying development—from old 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s famous ultimatum uttered 
back in the ’80s: ‘‘The public be damned,’’ to the 
platform stated by a prominent railway official on 
the day following the return of the roads to private 
ownership: ‘‘The carriers must function so well 
that the public will be impelled to swear by them— 
not at them.’’ ’Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 





The third of a series of articles on the 
‘‘Saw Filer and Millwright’’ by I. Skeels 
that will be of interest to the mechanical 
department of every sawmill appears on 
pages 62 and 63 of this issue. The fourth 
will appear in an early issue. 











Sherman Law Further Liberalized 


by Supreme Court 


While the daily newspaper reports furnish the 
only information as yet available regarding the 
steel company decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and our contemporaries of the daily 
press are usually not very strong in their inter- 
pretation of legal decisions, it appears evident 
that the anti-trust laws have been given a new and 
somewhat more rational interpretation than has 
hitherto prevailed. 

The Sherman Law is directed against anything 
which produces or might tend to produce restraint 
of trade. Strictly construed that would allow no 
latitude of action whatever in business affairs. 
Some years ago the ‘‘rule of reason’’ was imported 
into the construction of the law in a famous Su- 
preme Court decision. Since then, however, a de- 
cision has been handed down in the Harvester case, 
to the effect that, altho that corporation had al- 
ways been conducted in a perfectly lawful and 
ethical manner as far as its acts were concerned, 
the mere fact that it was large enough and con- 
trolled a sufficient volume of the trade in agricul- 
tural implements to enable it, if it desired, to con- 
trol the market, was a violation of the spirit of 
the law. In that particular decision viewed from 
the standpoint of the business man there never has 
appeared any ‘‘rule of reason.’’ It would, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, forbid the manu- 
facture of hammers because one might be used to 
commit a murder. It would justify universal 
emasculation as a preventive of rape. 

The recent steel trust decision may not technical- 
ly reverse the International Harvester case, but it 
appears practically to have done so as far as can 
be determined from present information. The steel 
trust is quite as much a dominant factor in its 
line as the International: Harvester Co. is in its 
field, but the former appears to be an organiza- 


tion of efficiency rather than of extortion. Steel 
products probably are lower in price, as well as of 
better quality, because of its activities. 

The attorney-general of the United States, the 
same who recently attacked the gathering of busi- 
ness information thru the ‘‘ open competition plan’’ 
as a violation of the same law, is quoted as saying, 
that in view of this decision the Sherman Law 
must be amended in order that the fetters on big 
business may be forged anew. This man is one of 
the Wilson family candidates for the presidency, 
for which fact business men of the country are 
perhaps thankful, as it may give them an oppor- 
tunity to express in a determinative way their esti- 
mate of his narrow conception of the economics of 
business. 
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Furniture Manufacturers Are 
Safeguarding the Future 


‘It appears from the furniture papers that furni- 
ture manufacturers are becoming somewhat con- 
servative in their attitude toward the business fu- 
ture. They find themselves loaded up with about 
six times the normal volume of orders, and with a 
general suspicion (which in some cases amounts 
to a certainty) that some furniture retailers have 
ordered several times more goods than they really 
need because of the difficulty of getting them, in- 
tending to cancel the orders which are most tardily 
filled after their actual needs have been supplied. 
Incidentally, it may be said, that somewhat of this 
practice has been heard of in lumber buying cir- 
cles. 

The furniture manufacturers are asking just 
what will happen to them if prices recede. They 
have contracted for material and supplies with 
which to manufacture and fill the orders on their 
files. They have decided that the practice of the 
retailer in canceling orders has great possibilities 
of danger in the present situation, and a movement 
is on foot to adopt and use an iron bound contract 
which will express in clear language the legal obli- 
gation of the buyer (which of course in fact already 
exists) to carry out his contract agreement of 
purchase. 

This is undoubtedly an excellent thing. If the 
banks think it desirable to restrict their loans in 
order to prevent inflation, why should not manufac- 
turers in a similar way safeguard their order 
files? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes also to sug- 
gest that these furniture manufacturers might well 
go farther and insist upon a similar form of pur- 
chase order for their own purchasing requirements. 
We will guarantee that the lumbermen who supply 
them will not object in the least to being safe- 
guarded in this way. It recalls an incident of 
which it happens to have knowledge where a furni- 
ture manufacturer recently canceled his orders for 
considerable quantities of birch, for which he 
stated his requirements would not be so great as 
he had estimated. Fortunately, in this case, the 
stock was immediately resold by the lumber whole- 
saler to another customer without any price sacri- 
fice. 

In general it may be said that the pyramiding of 
prices can not continue forever and that some time 
and in some way the peak will be passed; whether 
the other side be found an easy incline, a breath- 
less descent or a fatal precipice will depend upon 
whether business caution and foresight are exer- 
cised at the present time. We may not see the 
road ahead of us, but we are ourselves building it. 
Recent voluntary price reductions by two groups 
of large lumber manufacturers are a wholesome 
sign, as also has been the policy of price stabiliza- 
tion which another large manufacturer has been 
following for a considerable period. Of equally 
wholesome effect is the policy of another large mill, 
recorded in this week’s news, of keeping its order 
file only a few weeks ahead of actual shipping and 
ear supply possibilities. 


THE SOUTHERN Pacific Railroad uses Great Salt 
Lake in Utah as a tie preserving plant, as ties left 
to soak in this lake for a year or two are found to 
resist decay in an arid climate for a considerably 
extended life of usefulness, 


Reducing Railroad Terminal 
Freight Handling Cost 


One of the problems to be solved in order to 
bring about the economical transportation of 
freight is that of reducing the heavy terminal ex- 
pense, owing to occupying costly ground in large 
cities, What is known as the ‘‘Cincinnati plan’’ 
apparently offers the most elaborate solution of the 
terminal transfer of freight which has yet been 
developed in this country. It is expected to release 
66,000 freight cars previously used in terminal or 
switching work, to save about 300,000 switching 
movements yearly, and to reduce handling costs 
about 25 cents a ton, thus making existing terminal 
facilities about 30 percent more efficient. 

Its operation in interchange of less than carload 
freight will illustrate its general features. The ears 
to be unloaded are spotted along the freight sta- 
tion as usual and unloaded by hand or electric 
trucks. The goods are then repacked in uniform 
containers, which are practically freight cars in 
miniature with both side and end doors, usually 
loaded to a maximum capacity of four tons. These 
containers are boxes of wood and steel, 8 feet wide, 
7 feet high and 17% feet long; so they will handle 
lumber up to 16-foot lengths, as well as other lad- 
ing. Most of the containers are also fitted with 
substantial castors for short movements. 

Ordinary movement of the container is, however, 
by a traveling electric crane. The crane picks it 
up and sets it bodily upon the chassis of a motor 


truck. Clamps are set which secure it and it is 
taken to the other freight station for which its 
contents are routed and there another electric crane 
lifts off the container and sets another container 
in place for a return haul. It is believed that the 
‘¢Cincinnati plan’’ eventually will be expanded to 
include store door collections and deliveries. 

A very similar plan has been proposed in England 
which will eliminate all of the seventy-four freight 
yards and stations in London and replace them with 
a l5-acre freight station and thirty acres of de- 
pressed yard area. The value of the land occupied 
by the present terminals will finance the entire new 

lan. 
. The small size of the freight cars or ‘‘wagons’’ 
as the English call them, used in that country, makes 
possible a simplification of the Cincinnati plan. 
The uniform containers to be used will constitute 
the box car body which is set in place upon a flat 
platform and the interchange of carload freight 
merely involves the picking up of this container 
bodily by an electric crane, its transfer to the other 
line of road, and its setting bodily upon another 
flat car, thus eliminating all interchange switching 
of cars. If the container contains the 1. ¢. 1. freight, 
it is to be taken to a distributing floor and its bulk 
broken and distributed by conveyor systems of 
various types to the 1. ¢c. 1. containers of the various 
routes. This plan will be carried out also along the 
line. The container filled with goods for a given 
town will be lifted bodily from a car platform by 
a local crane at the station, and if a local container 
is waiting for movement in the train direction it will 
~ lifted and set in place upon the empty car plat- 
orm. 

Readers, of course, will recall that this principle 
of package handling of freight cars has already 
been applied in a number of instances to the con- 
veying of lumber and particularly to its loading and 
unloading from vessel cargo. 

It appears obvious that the replacement of costly 
hand labor by mechanical contrivances is the only 
solution to the American problem of increasing 
transportation costs. 


Unique Method of Selling “Safety 
First” to the Workman 


In preaching ‘‘Safety First’’ the most difficult 
feature is educating the individual workman out of 
his careless habits, and some rather novel and orig- 
inal stunts have been resorted to by safety en- 
gineers in their work. The weekly news letter of 
the National Safety Council recently told of one 
engineer who carries a glass eye around in his 
pocket and whenever he sees a man without gog- 
gles at a task which calls for them he pulls this 
glass eye out and shows it to the workman, calling 
his attention to the beautiful workmanship, the 
imitation blood vessels etc., remarking that it has 
but one fault, that fault of course being that you 
can not see with it. 

Another man carries the stunt a little farther and 
hands out to the careless workman a talk on 
‘*something that he can buy on weekly payments’’ 
that he is surely going to need. When the work- 
man begins inquiring what this wonderful some- 
thing is, the glass eye is produced. 


Good Salesmanship Is Especially 
Necessary Now 


Some lumber companies, too many lumber com- 
panies in fact, are deluding themselves with the 
idea that good salesmanship is no longer a par- 
ticularly valuable asset. The attitude is that be- 
cause of the great demand for lumber all that is 
necessary is to get hold of some lumber and let 
the lumber sell itself. It is true that for the last 
eight months, at least, buyers have scrambled 
eagerly for lumber. This has caused many sellers 
to become less and less concerned over the require- 
ments of the buyers, to treat requests for special 
stock with less and less consideration and generally 
to adopt the attitude of take it or leave it. 

Conditions are not always going to remain the 
same in the lumber industry as they are today. 
The time will inevitably come, altho that time 
may be far away, when sellers will be in need of 
orders. That is a time when good salesmanship, 
exercised today, will bear fruit. Good lumber sales- 
manship today has as one of its attributes the 
ability to turn away a buyer and to explain to 
that buyer why the company has no lumber to 
sell, wihout leaving a hurt feeling in the buyer’s 
mind and creating the determination to get even 
some day. Courtesy, a sincere desire to be of help 
to the buyer and to help the buyer secure as much 
stock as possible are certain to make an especially 
favorable impression under existing conditions and 
will bear fruit in the years to come. Good sales- 
manship today will lay up a savings account in the 
bank of the future which will be a valuable asset 
when conditions change. 


Retail Association Prepares for 


Next Year’s Convention 


On page 71 of the Feb. 28 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN there was an account of the 1920 
annual of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. While this year’s meeting was in- 
teresting and instructive, the association is laying 
plans which should result in the 1921 convention 
being one of the most valuable in the history of the 
organization. In order to determine upon what 
subjects the retailers as a whole would most like 
to have additional information the association has 
prepared a list of six timely problems now confront- 
ing retailers and has asked each member to pick 
out the one in which he is most interested and 
regarding which, at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion, he would like to hear a carefully prepared 
report by a trained, disinterested speaker. The 
subjects covered are mentioned in the report of 
the annual referred to; but on the slips on which 
the votes are to be cast space was provided so that 
any subject could be written in. Furthermore, the 
retailers were asked to signify whether they would 
give confidential information to a disinterested in- 
vestigator appointed by the association to study 
any of the subjects. 


One of the greatest benefits to be derived from 
association work is the exchange of ideas and meth- 
ods. If a careful investigation is made of the 
methods of doing any one thing by all the retailers 
of a certain State the investigator should be able 
to tell the retailer what the best method is and 
present a report of the greatest value. This plan 
of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to make its 1921 convention of special in- 
terest to retailers is worthy, not only of careful 
support, but is to be commended as a progressive 
move which may well be applied by other lumber 
associations. Many of the problems confronting 
the retailers of the country today are serious ones 
and a solution of any one of them can best be sug- 
gested by a careful, disinterested and confidential 
investigation by a competent man. 


APPARENTLY mosquito extermination work in the 
Panama Canal Zone is fairly thoro, as a recent 
issue of the Panama Canal Record contains a warn- 
ing from the chief health officer against leaving 
water in flower vases for more than a week, the 
period of time required for the hatching and de- 
velopment of an adult mosquito. Two instances 
were reported where a bouquet roofed the breeding 
place for active and rapidly increasing families of 
Aedes calopus. 


Government Experience with 
Wallboard for Overseas Use 


A recent issue of Paper contains an interesting 
study of commercial wallboard by F. C. Clark, 
formerly in charge of the paper section of the bu- 
reau of standards, Washington, D. C., and A. D. 
Conley, also formerly of that section. The study 
refers chiefly to tests made in connection with 
large purchases of wallboard for use in France 
during the war. These tests were of weight, burst- 
ing strength, ratio of strength to weight, thick- 
ness in inches, ash content (chiefly to determine 
whether the board is loaded with clay), thermal 
conductivity and absorption of moisture. All of 
the filler boards were found to be good insulators, 
no one having special advantage over any other; 
but when exposed to moisture some boards buckled 
very materially, while other samples showed little 
or no change. There appeared to be little relation 
between price and quality in the various boards. 
Some of the high priced boards tested low, while 
the best board in the tests was one on which a low 
price had been bid. 


Foreign use requirements were for a better wall- 
board than any of the commercial laminated boards 
on the American market, particularly because some 
of it would be used for outside work. As superior 
resistance to moisture was desired, experiments 
were tried with waterproof coatings, such as paraf- 
fine, linseed oil and paint. Surface eoating was 
found entirely ineffective. Complete penetration 
and saturation of the fibers was required, and noth- 
ing better for this purpose was developed than the 
ordinary size of rosin and alum which is used by 
paper manufacturers. 

Moisture tests on this product, however, devel- 
oped that moisture showed a tendency to travel in 
from the exposed edges along the joints between 
the plies. For the cementing together of the three 
or more plies of laminated board, silicate of soda 
glue usually is employed. The alkali breaks down 
the insoluble rosin alum sizing and renders it again 
soluble and moisture-attracting. The casein water- 
proof glue which has been so successful in build- 
ing up laminated wood for airplanes was tried, but 
it was found that it had to be used in sueh a dilute 
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form as to cause warping of the board. Starch 
adhesives offered considerable promise, but appar- 
ently investigations with them were not carried to 
completion. 

One other type of wallboard made to full thick- 
ness in a single ply was employed for outside ex- 
posure. This is more expensive, being ordinarily 
used for head linings in railroad cars; for tops of 
enclosed bodies of automobiles and to a limited 
extent for exterior wall finish. The manufacturer 
sueceeded in making this board in a less attractive 
tinish at a price closely competitive with the lami- 
nated board, and it answered the purpose ex- 
cellently, the only objection to it being that it 
lacked uniformity of thickness and could not be 
worked as readily with tools as the more costly com- 
mercial quality. 

Another type of simple ply board is manufac- 
tured from waste wood unfit to go into the manu- 
facture of news paper. It is very porous and 
‘hiefly used for insulation; as for instance, inside 
-efrigerator ears. Under test, however, it showed 
a surprising resistance to water and stood exposure 
on the outside of buildings in a remarkable manner. 
But as it was extremely inflammable its use was 
limited. For hospital construction plaster board 
was used on account of its fire resistance, altho 
it offered some difficulty in handling and working 
and some loss occurred from breakage. The con- 
duetivity tests showed that this board will pass 
about twice as many calories of heat as the average 
»f the fiber board samples. 





A Glance at the Past Shows the 
Present in Better Light 


This is a changing world, we’ll admit, and con- 
ditions are no longer as they were in olden times, 
or even, before the late war. A birdseye view of 
America today shows dollars rampant and people 
rampant and a majority, whether producers, dis- 
tributers, or laborers, intoxicated with prosperity 
and taking little thought of tomorrow. A well 
known writer recently said that the people today 
are not interested in anything today except hav- 
ing a good time, and are especially uninterested 
in history, something with which, for their own 
good, they should be most familiar. Hence, some 
eighteenth century facts from the Journal of John 
Woolman may be of interest and value just at this 
time: 

‘*The wages of laboring men in several counties 
toward London at ten pence per day in common 
business, the employer finds small beer and the 
laborer finds his own food; but in harvest and hay 
time wages are about one shilling per day and the 
laborer hath all his diet. In some parts in the 
north of England peor laboring men have their 
food where they work and appear in common to 
do rather better than nearer London. Industrious 
women who spin in the factories, get some four 
pence, some five pence, and so on to six, seven, 
eight, nine or ten pence per day and find their own 
house room and diet. Great numbers of poor peo- 






ple live cheaply on bread and water in the southern 
part of England, as well as in the northern parts 
and where many poor children are not even taught 
to read. May those who have abundance take these 
things to heart.’’ 

John Woolman is cited merely to emphasize the 
thought that if ever there was a time for Ameri- 
cans to take things to heart it is the present. 
America, the land of milk and honey, is amid its 
greatest period of prosperity, but some questions 
are: Are we appreciative of the times? Are we 
thinking seriously about our lives? Are we saving 
for the proverbial ‘‘rainy day’’? Are we thank- 
ful for the comfortable home, or comfortable apart- 
ment, or the easy access we have to the place of 
our business or our employment? 

Of course as individuals, as business institutions 
and as the public we have serious living, business 
and publie problems; but what are they, compara- 
tively speaking, to those that were met in Wool- 
man’s time, in George Washington’s time, in John 
Quincy Adams’ time, or in Lincoln’s time? 

So it might be well for us to hark back a bit and 
take the present more to heart. 


A RECENT issue of the Mississippi Valley Maga- 
zine has a plate illustrating the mean sections of 
the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio 
to the mouth of the Arkansas. We had an idea 
that most of the sections of the ‘‘old Mississippi’’ 
were mean ones at times. 











ISTRY, FINANCE AND 











Business continues active despite the higher 
money rates and the development in certain direc- 
tions of a distinct note of pessimism. In all efforts 
to readjust to a new basis there develops a pes- 
simistic tone, but as a rule this should not be taken 


as representative of general sentiment. There is 
too much buying power in this country still un- 
absorbed to justify the conclusion that we are 
headed for a general business depression. Of 
course, some unforeseen disaster of a broad finan- 
cial character might plunge the country into panic, 
but this is no more likely under the existing con- 
ditions than it was during the early days of the 
war when business was groping its way. 

The country is still suffering from distortion due 
to the war, which has upset the equilibrium of the 
entire world, the consequences of which we can not 
escape. In some countries of Europe this distor- 
tion has led to intensified poverty, while in other 
parts of the world it has resulted in an extreme of 
prosperity. In certain countries of Europe people 
continue to spend money lavishly, but these are only 
instances where people have profited from the war 
and are now engaged in dissipating their accumula- 
tion. The same is true in this country. 

During the war, credits and funds were allocated 
for war purposes, and naturally this threw busi- 
ness out of normal equilibrium. In the postwar 
lays, funds have been allocated to luxuries with 
exactly the same result. There is just so much 
credit and so much money available in the world 
and when more than a normal proportion is ab- 
sorbed by one line of business some other industries 
»f necessity must be deprived of funds. The same 

llocation took place with reference to labor and in 

many instances materials. For instance, the auto- 
mobile industry, stimulated by larger profits, could 
\fford to pay a higher wage than the building in- 
lustry and in consequence of the bidding by the 
motor plants there was created a shortage of build- 
ing labor and building material. 

The same took place in the money market and in 
onsequence interest rates advanced sharply. The 
ond market was glutted with issues still unab- 
sorbed. This necessarily means a slowing down. 
Neither situation growing out of the allocation of 
funds is natural and the indications are that the 
listurbances being experienced in this country will 
prove to be more of a readjustment of these par- 
ticular instances than a general readjustment of 
prices of materials and wages to a prewar level. 
This might change overnight, but until there is a 
nore notable surplus than we have produced so 
far it does not seem probable that the country will 
reach the general readjustment period. This may 
be the beginning of a prolonged readjustment 
which in consequence of its length may be orderly, 
but it is more probable that it will prove to be a 
‘hecking of the upward tendencies in many direc- 
ions. 

One of the most serious problems of the hour 
1s that which calls for credit deflation. Thus far 
the efforts put forth by the Federal Reserve Board 
have not brought the expected results and in con- 
Sequence additional steps may have to be taken. 
It is not a pleasant prospect to force a curtailment 


of loans, and yet the sooner this is accomplished the 
better it will be for the country, for the further 
we cross the danger line in credit expansion the 
more serious will be the disturbance attendant 
upon the readjustment. 

In the present situation the thing that the busi- 
ness community is called upon to guard against 
is the psychological effect of such restrictive meas- 
ures as are now being applied by the Federal Re- 
serve Board gaining headway and impairing gen- 
eral confidence. As a matter of fact, some of the 
conditions which have been giving us concern at 
present are more or less artificial. It is the funda- 
mental conditions that should concern us most and 
these have scarcely reached the point where they 
could seriously upset business. 


Our relation to foreign exchange is still an im- 
portant factor, yet statistics show that the January 
exports and imports have not changed to the ex- 
tent that we had expected. A sharp decrease in our 
exports in consequence of the low level of sterling 
and other foreign exchanges has been looked for- 
ward to; nevertheless the total exports continue 
larger than in the previous month and a year ago. 
Our imports increased sharply. This indicates that 
Europe is paying her obligation to us in goods and 
on the present basis of change it will be some time 
before the foreign exchange situation tells heavily 
on our industry. Foreign exchange, however, is 
still favorable to sharp competition and undersell- 
ing in this market by foreign manufacturers. 

The free flow of goods between this country and 
Europe, regardless of the direction, is far better 
for us and for our foreign customers than continued 
inflation. In course of time the international ex- 
changes will right themselves if the European coun- 
tries stop the printing presses in the production of 
paper currency. If they can find a market for 
their goods here and elsewhere they can obtain 
money from outside sources and will not need to 
produce it by artificial means of currency inflation. 

It is well, therefore, to study foreign conditions 
as they develop. We know little of the real con- 
ditions existing in central Europe except as infor- 
mation seeps thru the neutral countries. The Ber- 
lin correspondent of the Journal of Geneva (Swiss) 
recently sent an article to his paper which is 
worthy of reproduction. It is a keen description 
of the mental and moral state of Germany at the 
present moment and also brings out some significant 
features of the ruling low level of European ex- 
changes. The article freely translated says: 

‘‘The peace has done its work. Barely come 
in, it changed the whole picture of the world. 
Humanity seems to have changed its skin and put 
on a new one and men can renounce ideas to which 
they have heen forced to accustom themselves. 
Next door neighbors are no longer officially, at least, 
regarded as enemies. 
scraps of paper. Life has begun again almost in 
the normal groove. The frontiers are open and 
the relations among nations have been resumed. 
Germany’s business is now to gather up the threads 
which have been cut. 

‘*A second fact seems to be equally certain. The 





Treaties have ceased to be. 


new diplomats are not professionals initiated into 
all the fine points of the trade; and we may hope 
that (not being nourished on the diplomatic milk 
of former days) they may be ignorant of the old 
tricks, and will avoid the devious ways of the old 
statecraft. They are white pages on which, so 
far, nothing is written. They bear from Berlin a 
new spirit. Germany has named her foreign rep- 
resentatives, wishing no doubt to give tangible evi- 
dence of the democratization of her institutions. 
She has sent to Paris and London plain commoners 
to replace Baron Von Schoen and Prince Lich- 
nowsky. And altho a few personages of the old 
order, who are loyal to the new government, retain 
their functions, nevertheless the diplomacy of Ger- 
many has made a great step toward ‘the left’ (the 
radical wing of Parliament); that at least is what 
they are saying in political circles, where everyone 
is persuaded that diplomacy will not be a continua- 
tion of the war using different arms, but on the con- 
trary will have only a single purpose—the main- 
tenance of peace at any price. 

‘¢The German people have fallen from a very 
high altitude but in falling the nation has come 
to itself. National pride, truly, has been pro- 
foundly wounded; but, as an offset, the eyes of 
the nation are open and they see clearly that there 
is no road to travel save that which must be tra- 
versed always by vanquished peoples. There are 
plenty of pangermanists left who try to suggest 
resistance to the conditions of the peace—labor 
lost! The German people, anxious for the fate 
of their country, will not allow themselves to be 
led into such action; they will give deaf ears to 
such dangerous siren calls. They know that their 
best friends are those who cause them to follow 
no longer their ancient vagaries. 

‘¢ Altho diplomatic relations have been renewed, 
resumption of business with foreign countries be- 
comes more and more a problem in which the de- 
preciation of the mark is an element and the result- 
ing financial situation is such that the experts are 
talking openly of the economic and commercial 
liquidation of Germany. She can not obtain abroad 
the provisions and primary materials of which she 
is imperatively in need but must forego because of 
the high price. On the contrary, neutral countries 
ean cheaply replenish their cupboards from the 
Berlin and Munich stores. <A pair of boots costs 
them only 20 franes and a full outfit only 150 
frances, thanks to the profit they make in exchang- 
ing their money into marks. 

‘*To mect this situation the government has pro- 
hibited the export of certain articles and manu- 
factured products. It is an illusory prohibition. 
The Saar basin is a broken link in the mail armor 
of German customs duties, and thru this break, as 
thru an open wound will flow out the little blood 
remaining in the veins of Germany. At the same 
time the domestic situation is one of anaemia. 
Foreigners wanting to make investments are buy- 
ing vast domains and are becoming the owners of 
numberless buildings—thus the blood of the coun- 
try is being more and more impoverished; and it 
is being further diluted by the mounting flood of 
fiat bank notes and Treasury bills.’’ 
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CRESOTED POLES WANTED 


Can you tell me where I could buy creosoted poles 
that would do for electric line ?—INquIry No. 88. 


[The above inquiry comes from an Indiana 
dealer in lumber and builders’ supplies. The In- 
diana Creosoting Co., of Louisville, Ky., operates 
a plant at Bloomington, Ind.; The Ohio Wood 
Preserving Co. has a plant at Orville, Ohio, and 
the Republic Creosoting Co., of Indianapolis, op- 
erates one plant there as well as another in the 
South. These creosoting plants will be able to 
supply treated poles either direct or thru some 
of the pole people for whom they do custom 
treating.—EDIToR. | 


A USEFUL LUMBER CALCULATING CHART 

In a recent issue I noticed Inquiry No. 69 for a com- 
plete scale table. 

I have a diagram (not a table) size 12 inches x 22 
inches which may fill the bill. It gives the number 
of board feet in such expressions as—seventeen pieces 
2 inches x 8 inches—16, up to 500 board feet; the 
diagram covers the number of pieces from 1 to 50 and 
regular sizes up to 6x8 and lengths up to 24 feet 
where the total exceeds 500 feet and in some other 
cases one-half will have to be taken and then doubled. 
The diagram is intended to give answers correct to the 
nearest foot and I believe there is no error more than 
one, or, at most, two feet. 

If this appears to be what is wanted I can forward 
a sample copy for examination.—W. A. DarLinG, Rock 
Island, Ill. No. 69. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked Mr. Darling 
to send this chart, and a blueprint has come to 
hand. It is a very interesting diagram, and while 
it is impossible to make an engraving from the 
blueprint it may be described in a way to make it 
intelligible. It is platted upon section paper ruled 
in millimeter squares, the millimeter being 1/25 of 
an inch. This gives a major division of 50 and a 
minor division of 500 at the top and bottom of the 
chart, the top being graduated into eventual board 
feet measurement, running to 500 board feet and 
the bottom being graduated by the number of 
pieces from 1 to 50. 

The chart is intersected by a series of diagonal 
lines, meeting at the lower right hand of the chart. 
These diagonal lines represent successive quanti- 
ties representing the area in inches of the pieces 
of lumber, altho there is an auxiliary arrangement 
somewhat difficult to explain, by which the size 
of the lumber is read directly to the proper line 
by width and thickness. 

A similar fan-shaped series of lines, represent- 
ing length of piece meets at the lower left hand 
corner of the chart, and while this series of kines 
of course crosses those of the other corner, the 
a series really have no direct relation with each 
other. 

To use the chart the diagonal line representing 
the cross section area in inches is traced down to- 
ward the lower right hand corner to where it in- 
tersects the vertical line from the bottom represent- 
ing the number of pieces. From this juncture the 
horizontal line across the chart is followed to the 
point where it crosses the diagonal line in the left 
hand set which represents the required length in 
feet. From this intersection the vertical line is fol- 
lowed to the scale at the top of the diagram where 
the number of fect in the given number of pieces 
may be read directly from the scale. 














chart; chart reading 74, actual footage 73 1/3. 

The mathematical principle of the chart is sim- 
ple. The fan-shaped lines are so spaced as to rep- 
resent at any point proportionate distances from 
the bottom of the chart. The bottom and top 
graduations also represent proportionate distances 
and any diagonal line forms with any vertical line 
a triangle whose altitude is a product of two fac- 
tors. First, the climb or angular relationship of 
that particular diagonal line and second the dis- 
tance from zero to that particular vertical line, 
which distance from zero measures the base of the 
triangle. This triangular altitude is then carried 
across the chart to the other angular lines to deter- 
mine one side of another triangle, the other side 
of which is then measured in terms of the scale 
at the top of the chart. 

There are a number of forms of lineal comput- 
ing charts. One popular form is read by laying a 
ruler across three graduated lines when the scale 
upon one of these lines will be found to represent 
either the product or the total of the numbers in- 
dicated by the ruler to the other two lines. If such 
a chart is designed for multiplication, however, the 
scales instead of being evenly graduated must be 
logarithmic, or the three lines may be constructed 
as a Z, in which case two of the scales would be 
regularly graduated and the third irregular. An- 
other form of graph is based upon the fact that the 
hypotenuse of a right angle triangle when squared 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the two 
sides. These forms of graphic computation, how- 
ever, are usually capable of multiplication of but 
two or three factors, while the form of chart which 
Mr. Darling submits is readily capable of four 
successive multiplications by the use of diagonally 
ruled gradations in each corner of a 4-square chart. 

The chart submitted by Mr. Darling shows very 
accurate draughtsmanship, the lines all intersect- 
ing with extreme accuracy at the mathematically 
correct points. It would, of course, hardly be de- 
sirable to depend upon such a chart for quantity 
computations in the sales of lumber at the present 
high prices, but for inventory, estimates and simi- 
lar purposes it is sufficiently accurate. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN recently had an inquiry for a 
piece price actuary, a book which would cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars to produce. It would be easily 
possible to construct a chart after the Darling idea 
which would show at a glance the piece price for 
any size at any unit price per thousand feet.— 
EDITOR. | 


EFFECT OF SEASONING ON OAK 
Kindly let me know thru your columns if possible, 
the strength of a piece of oak when green, air dried 
and kiln dried; i. e., the effect of the kiln drying. I 
would also like to know if this ratio would be the 
same in other kinds of wood.—Inquiry No. 41. 


[This subject as related to the seasoning of wood 
in general is discussed in chapter 11 in ‘‘The Kiln 
Drying of Lumber’’ by H. D Tiemann, and tables 
are given showing the effect on pine, ash and red 
oak. It appears from these tables that oak is in- 
jured more in seasoning than are either of the 
other two woods. 

The following is the table as relating to oak, the 
first line A showing the result of seasoning in dry 
air at 145 degrees for 30 days. This, of course, 
is not ordinary open air seasoning, and so this table 
relates entirely to artificial drying. 


Reduction in strength in per cent of normal. 








Process Compression sets—— Bending sets——— 
2 4 5 2 4 5 
soaked air-dry air-dry soaked air-dry air-dry 
A. Dry alr 245°E., 30 Gaye... .... 60000 —7.9* 6.3 “ 2 —7,2° —14.8 <i ° 
B. Dry air 170°F., 8 days... —7.3 5.5 —4.9 —18.7 
CS De Ol BP F OGG sccccccccs —3.3 3.3 —4.4 —9.8 
D. Dry air 273-302°F., 4% hours...... —9.5 28  seesece Ween. «§«-«-« “ERR Jan) mene 
Note—B, C, and D were each dried 
in Process A at first. 
F. Saturated steam 212°F., 8 hours.... —9.0 —12.5 —me°  giacees  ThiweeGkcs, < eves mere 
G. Saturated steam, 212°F., 1 hour.... +13.8t 4 CEE 8 se00dres setce = ss #0 wwe 
H. Saturated steam, 212°F., 4 hours... —1.5 _ (irene —3.9 —11.3 —7.8 
K. Saturated steam 90 Ibs. 831°F,, 
5 minutes but 1 hour in all heat- 
SME BNA. COOUNE, ..s..0.0.00:6,00.600000 —44.5 —49.1 =e 0C(<ié‘C 606 | reli 
P. Exhaust steam 170°F., 2 days, 
hours but 4% hours in all....... —39.9 —61.3 ——ee  weeenie . ee wpien —6.1 
M. Saturated steam 30 Ibs, 274°F., 3% 
DUDE nn on5s3s0450505a 050505 eos 47.0 ——§7.7 = cevccce —24.8 —Se  swWik-ewe 
N. Exhaust steam 145°F., 21 days..... —8.3 +05 = =—§ ccccces —4.1 —10.8 
P. Exhaust steam 145°F., 2 days, 
started with Process N......... —10.7 235 #3} i s606600  $‘s600300 Seabees § “sc weiesis 
R. Superheated steam 10 lbs, at 274°F., 
OUTS. cccsccecsscecs conccecece «. —49.8 —60.0 so nnaeees —31.1 —58.7 —18.9 
S. Superheated steam 30 Ibs. 298°F., 4 
DEED 5s ccbe ne chine Sh ou buecese une —36.2 —e 4 ss. eaeieee- is eeeees 060 Clk ue a 


*Corrected for temperature difference of the wet wood; 
Based on tests given in the original report. 
tAnomalous result, cannot be explained, all factors 


increase in temperature. 


value has also been corrected for temperature, 





Example.—Eleven pieces of 2x5, 8 trace the 
diagonal line representing the product of 2x5 
downward to the right until it crosses the vertical 
ll-line. From this juncture trace horizontally to 
the left to the 8-foot line, then vertically to top of 


and tests carefully revised show no discrepancies. This 


It will be noted that no very material injury 
occurs in the first three processes. Saturated steam 
of four hours or longer causes a reduction of 
strength which becomes more marked with in- 
creased pressure than with the use of superheated 
steam.— EDITOR. ] 









INTERIOR TRIM FOR ENAMEL FINISH 


The writer is contemplating the building of a mod 
erate priced 7-room home this spring, and wants th: 
inside finish to be a combination of enamel and ma 
hogany, but at the present high prices of hardwood | 
am wondering if there is a satisfactory substitut: 
among the soft woods for this inside trim that will tak« 
and hold enamel without afterwards showing dis 
coloration on account of rosin. 

As an illustration, I would like to have the bas: 
boards, the window and door frames enameled whit: 
and the trim around the edge of the base board, th: 
door casing and the window casing finished in ma 
hogany. This latter trim, I infer, would better lx 
birch, of which material I am expecting my doors t 
be. But what kind of wood can I use that will Iv 
reasonable in price and give good satisfaction for th: 
base boards and door and window casiug proper, an: 
about how much difference in price would there be i: 
that class of trim as compared to an all birch trim ?- 
Inquiry No. 118. 

[The above inquiry comes from one of the loca 
representatives of the International Harvester Co., 
at an Illinois point. There is no particular reasor 
why hardwood trim should be required as founda. 
tion for an enamel finish. The soft woods, of 
course, would be more easily dented or bruised, but 
in view of the fact that doors are very largel: 
manufactured of white pine, one of the softest of 
soft woods, this is not a very important point. 

There is also very little difficulty to be anticipated 
from pitch or rosin. These sometimes give trouble 
under an oil paint because the pitch or rosin is 
partially soluble in the oils and solvents of the 
paint. Enamel, however, dries and sets very quickly 
and when once it is hard there is no opportunity 
for anything to work up thru it. There might b 
some difficulty in securing a proper bond over an 
extremely fat rosin spot and the enamel might 
therefore later scale off. 

It may be said in general, however, that short- 
leaf pine of the softer sort from Arkansas or else- 
where will take the enamel finish perfectly, as also 
will poplar, tupelo, or almost any of the other soft 
woods on the market in the form of interior finish. 
Western larch is very desirable for enamel coating 
as it is an extremely light colored wood and there- 
fore easily covered with a white coat. 

There is, of course, a material difference between 
the cost of hardwood trim and the prices of these 
softer woods, altho all prices are so variable at the 
present time that the exact percentage of saving 
ean hardly be stated.—EpIrTor. | 


A NEW WOOD REDUCTION PROCESS 


One of our friends, who is in the bone-charcoa) 
business, has a method of reduction which he thinks 
will apply very profitably to the forest products end. 

He thinks that his method of reduction would in 
crease the percentage of turpentine and byproducts se 
cured from yellow pine sawdust, shavings etc., very 
materially over the methods now being used in the 
South. 

What we would like to do would be to secure the 
names of one or more concerns manufacturing turpen- 
tine out of yellow pine refuse, and if you can give us 
this information we would appreciate it very much. 

Our friend has made experiments with beech, birct 
and maple cordwood, such as is used by the chemica) 
companies in northwestern Pennsylvania and south- 
western New York, and he states that his method pro 
duces about 100 percent more products than the pres 
ent method of retorts etc. used by chemical com 
panies. ‘ 

If this is really the case his invention would be a 
very profitable thing for the yellow pine turpentin« 
interests.—INQuIRY No. 106. 


[The above letter comes from a Philadelphi« 
lumber wholesaler. The best turpentine is secured 
from living trees by tapping; that secured by dis- 
tillation processes being of somewhat inferior qual- 
ity, unless steam distillation is employed. Some 
turpentine is recovered from southern pine at th¢ 
paper mills employing this material, coming over 
from the pulp digestors as a distillate. The gaso 
line solvent process is also sometimes used, but 
more particularly for the recovery of rosin than 
of turpentine. 

The statement in the above letter referring t 
hardwoods is somewhat misleading. By the usual 
methods of chemical distillation recovery of the 
product is considerably more than 50 percent of 
the total volume of the wood, and 100 percent in- 
crease over these results is, therefore, impossible. 
The claim probably is intended to be limited to 
the chemical products aside from charcoal. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of 
any southern concerns engaged at the present time 
in turpentine recovery from mill waste. The above 
inquiry is, therefore, published in the hope of com- 
ing to the attention of parties who will be inter- 
= in further discussion of this process.—EDI- 
TOR. 
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With the Southern Pine Mills 


Somewhat of a slump in the buying of southern 
pine, particularly on the part of retailers, is a 
late development. There are several factors con- 
tributing to the comparative lull just now pre- 
vailing in the lumber market, chief among which 
are bad weather in the North and middle West 
which has brought building operations practically 
to a standstill; the foreign exchange situation 
which has cut off a very large volume of export 
trade, and the expectations of many retailers of 
early price stabilization. But withal the market 
continues strong, and altho in certain sections of 
the South price lists show greater variations than 
for a long time most manufacturers, confident of 
the future, hold firmly to their recent lists. The 
mills as a general rule have a big line of orders 
ahead, their stocks are low and much depleted, and 
they believe that the output will be more than cov- 
ered by orders for many months. They are not in- 
clined to worry, even if a continued relaxation 
from the recent high-pressure situation were in 
prospect, for the reason that demand heretofore 
has been calculated at nearly 100 percent above 
production, and hence can stand a considerable 
slump without weakening the market markedly, es- 
pecially as production does not show much tendency 
to inerease. Certain items that have been scarce 
for a long time, and remain so, such as flooring and 
finish, seem outside of the influence of the present 
lull and continue in very great demand at high 
prices. The industrial demand also remains excep- 
tionally strong, and there are many inquiries circu- 
lating for track and bridge material, showing that 
the railroads contemplate extensive repair and con- 
struction work, which incidentally should ultimately 
relieve the mills of some of their present great 
transportation troubles. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


Altho there are reports of a softening market 
for North Carolina pine, the volume of recent sales, 
the prices obtained and the large number of in- 
quiries for stock serve to indicate a continued 
strong market. If any weakness materializes it 
could be attributed to the railroad embargoes 
against many consuming centers, for it is true that 
these have cut down the volume of business; but 
this is considered merely a temporary condition, 
and inquiries received from the embargoes centers 
indicate that demand is strong and only awaiting 
removal of transportation restrictions to assert it- 
self. In the meanwhile the mills have all the orders 
on hand that they can handle for some time, and 
if stocks are accumulating in their yards it is be- 
cause of the mentioned embargoes and not because 
of lack of business. All items of building lumber 
are in particularly strong demand and some of 
them, roofers for example, are practically unob- 
tainable. Production is limited by unfavorable 
weather, and prices, especially on dressed stuff, 
continue to advance, altho more slowly now than 
heretofore. 


With the Douglas Fir Industry 


A movement which seems rather widespread 
among the eastern and middle West retailers to 
postpone purchasing for a time, with a view to 
foreing down fir prices, together with the flood of 
transit cars has caused a softening in the Douglas 
fir prices on transits tho the regular market re- 
mains firm. The softening on transits is thought 
to be temporary. With the car shortage not en- 
tirely relieved the mills are not seeking business 
at this time. They still have heavy order files, and 
on account of the car shortage sold stocks have 
accumulated in their yards in such volume as to re- 
quire a good proportion of the cars in sight for 
some time, without leaving many for new business. 
An active building season this spring is indicated, 
in which case the retailers will have no alternative 
but to buy again, according to the reasoning of 
sellers, and the mills do not expect to have to go 
looking for business. Prices continue to be regu- 
lated largely by the car supply. Altho just now 
this is more satisfactory than for a long time, man- 
ufacturers do not look for any permanent, adequate 
betterment in this respect until after the railroads, 
back in private control, have had a chance to sup- 
ply themselves with some new equipment; and as 
this necessarily will take a long time they continue 
to accept new business cautiously, the volume of 
acceptances being well below production and at 
less than 50 percent of the business offered. Ac- 
cording to a stock report compiled by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, stocks at fir mills 
have accumulated to a point near normal, but would 


be reduced to a low figure if the transportation 
situation had been such as to permit shipment on 
old orders. In other words, tho stocks are near 
normal very little of them are unsold; and on ac- 
count of the continued demand it is considered un- 
likely that a normal volume of stocks for the mar- 
ket will be attained for more than a year. 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


In hardwoods, as in the principal softwoods, 
there has been a perceptible decrease in demand 
lately, as a result of the growing belief that a re- 
adjustment of prices is imminent and the conse- 
quent decision on the part of many wholesalers and 
consumers to hold back purchases for the time be- 
ing and adopt a watchful waiting attitude. How- 
ever, demand is by no means dead, but continues 
more than sufficiently large to cover anything that 
the manufacturers have to offer. While weather 
conditions in the South have shown some improve- 
ment of late it has not yet been of a long enough 
duration to make a resumption of logging opera- 
tions possible. After the thoro, almost constant 
soaking which the woods have received during the 
last several months it will require a couple of 
months of fair weather to dry them out sufficiently 
to permit logging of normal volume, if by that 
time labor or adverse conditions do not interfere. 
In the meanwhile a steadily decreasing quantity of 
logs is coming out of the woods, holding mill pro- 
duction down to a minimum and rendering the 
stock shortage more acute than ever. As long as 
this situation prevails there seems no basis for cur- 
rent expectations of a sudden reaction from the 
present prices, which are readily obtainable when 
there is stock to offer. More green lumber is now 








The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Feb. 21. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are LS perer ille the letter “P”; the 
shipment lines by “‘S” and order lines by “‘O.’’ 





going out from the mills than ever before, due to 
the impatience of buyers, who seem afraid to let 
the lumber out of their sight once they have located 
it, for fear someone else will get it. Flooring 
manufacturers report their utter inability to keep 
up with the demand for their product, which per- 
sists despite the recent advance on the oaks, maple, 
beech and other flooring woods. This fact seems 
to indicate that the building movement is far from 
being killed by the present prices of lumber, as 
frequently has been predicted would happen. 


In the Hemlock Market 


Reports from the principal distributing points 
for hemlock seem to agree that this wood preserves 
all its former strength, if indeed it has not actually 
added to it. There has been an increasing demand 
noted lately, and prices rule strong because of the 
searcity of stock. However, in this wood as in most 
of the others, there seems to be a growing feeling 
on the part of retailers and the consuming trades 
that prices have reached a point where a reaction 
is imminent, and this undoubtedly causes some 
holding back. The Wisconsin hemlock manufac- 
turers see a large volume of good business ahead 
of them, and say that it will require the full ca- 
pacity of their mills to saw the lumber that will 
be needed. The eastern mills have had exception- 
ally favorable logging conditions this winter, and 
have been able to add to their stocks considerably. 


The Western Pines Situation 


There has not been much change lately in the 
market for western pines from the Inland Empire. 
There is a continued heavy eastern demand, but 
the western States still consume much of the cut. 
It being a case of supplies wholly inadequate to 
satisfy present requirements, when so frequently 
the consumer and not the manufacturer sets the 
price on a product, the recently announced price 
stabilization policy of two large interests does not 
seem to have had any noteworthy effect on the 
general market situation. California reports say 
that there is an extraordinarily heavy demand for 
white and sugar pine, with supplies running stead- 
ily lower. Stocks of shop are now practically non- 
‘existent, with no unsold stock in sight. Most of the 
mills are preparing for an early start this spring 
and intimation to this effect has brought upon 
them an avalanche of eastern inquiries. The west- 
ern pines situation shows every element of strength 
and there is great firmness to prices. 





“TF HOODOO GETS ME, BAIL ME OUT” 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 28.—Ed McGoldrick, de- 
partment manager of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
says he is not a bit superstitious, but, to play safe, 
he has asked County Auditor J. A. Stewart to get 
him out of jail if he has any bad luck this year 
with his automobile. Mr. McGoldrick made appli- 
eation for his 1920 auto license on Friday, Feb. 
13. To counteract any possible mixups with the 
spirits because of the date, he requested the auditor 
to secure him a license number ending in three 
ciphers. The new license number came yesterday. 
It ends in three ciphers, he says, but it happens to 
be 13,000. 


CONSOLIDATION OF MONTANA WHOLESALERS 


GreAT Fauis, Mont., Feb. 28.—The business 
established by the late Guy W. Bulmer a little less 
than a year ago, and operated by him under the 
name of G. W. Bulmer Lumber Co., will be con- 
solidated with the Pratt Sales Agency, of Great 
Falls, and will be continued under the name of 
Star Lumber Co. Mr. Pratt will be the managing 
officer of this business. The policies established by 
Mr. Bulmer will be followed out by Mr. Pratt, who 
has had a wide wholesaling experience. Mr. Bul- 
mer’s death occurred on Feb. 2, following a brief 
illness. 








The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 


———Week Ended Feb. 21 





No. Mills Association Production Shipments 
152 Southern Pine... .76,625,000 69,502,000 
127 West Coast....... 82,303,000 80,745,000 

28 Western Pine..... 15,764,000 20,833,000 


8 California White and 


Sugar Pine........ 2,062,000 4,786,000 
37 North Carolina Pine 6,624,000 6,985,000 
14 Redwood ......... 6,956,000 7,275,000 


From Jan. 1 to Feb. 21- 








Orders Production Shipments Orders 
67,151,000 548,536,000 556,105,000 514,735,000 
52,278,000 494,493,000 .......... 538,670,000 
11,700,000 109,214,000 164,113,000 135,282,000 

3,818,000 24,542,000 51,283,000 30,279,000 
8,167,000 57,240,000 58,287,000 55,219,000 
5,315,000 46,800,000 57,109,000 44,805,000 
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COAST MILLS UNAFRAID OF PRICE DECLINE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 3.—In the opinion of 
west Coast lumber manufacturers as a whole, as 
reflected in interviews, the Weyerhaeuser price re- 
duction is a mere incident, contributing to a tem- 
porary softening of the market. The reduction 
happens to come at the precise moment when the 
stage is set for a cleaning up of the transits. The 
market will be somewhat lower until transits are 
cleaned up, including cars now at diversion points 
and cars being loaded at the mills, and then, in the 
opinion of conservative judges, the market will be 
likely to straighten. There seems to be unanimity 
that the speculative tendency has been squeezed out, 
and that dealers in fir will be obliged to be content 
with a somewhat smaller measure of profit. At the 
same time there is a general recognition of the 
fact that the cost of raw material will remain high 
and that costs of production of the finished product 
will remain fully as high as at present. While some 
of the manufacturers inclined to the view that the 
peak of fir prices has been reached, and that prices 
will stabilize at levels approximating those of 
Feb. 1, others would refer the entire matter to the 
law of supply and demand, with a distinct intima- 
tion that even higher levels may yet be reached. 
In a word, the west Coast manufacturers in at- 
tempting to analyze the present situation were 
substantially of the opinion that the Weyerhaeuser 
price reduction is negligible. Manufacturers have 
expressed themselves as follows: 

J. H. BLorpen, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills: ‘‘The effect of the Weyerhaeuser price re- 
duction needs to be minimized. It is a recognized 
fact that the present market has been speculative, 
and for some time has been entirely out of the 
manufacturers’ hands. No single manufacturer 
can influence it materially, since nothing but the 


general law of supply and demand can regulate it. 
Lack of cars restricted the supply at a time when 
the demand was extraordinarily heavy, and the 
speculator, stepping in between the manufacturer 
and the consumer, has been the prime factor in 
causing the present higher prices. It must be re- 
membered thruout that supply and demand are the 
big factors, and that supply and demand will con- 
tinue to rule fir lumber, just as they have ruled 
every other commodity.’’ 


WALTER B. NETTLETON, president of the Schwager 
& Nettleton Lumber Co., says: ‘‘In my judgment 
the action of the Weyerhaeusers will not have any 
effect at all, or, if any, it will be felt only tem- 
porarily. They have more business than they can 
ship, and as long as they haven’t any lumber to 
sell it will not make any difference. The rest of 
the manufacturers, I am convinced, will not fol- 
low them.’’ 


CHARLES W. JOHNSON, of the Charles W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., says: ‘‘In February there was more 
than 100,000,000 feet of railroad business placed 
at the fir mills at prices so far in advance of any 
price for yard stock that it doesn’t cut any figure. 
The railroads are not producing any relief in the 
car situation and you may set it down as a fact 
that until there is an ample supply of cars there 
will not be a material drop in fir prices. The 
present softening is temporary, it will last only 
long enough to clean up transits, and I look for 
the market to stiffen after that has been accom- 
plished. In view of the tremendous demand I am 
not prepared to say that prices may not even go 
beyond the levels already attained.’’ 


One of the best known manufacturers on Puget 
Sound agrees with the Bloedel view, saying 
that he feels that the situation has passed beyond 


the control of the manufacturers, if indeed they 
ever controlled it. ‘‘There is no way to stop,’’ he 
says. ‘‘We have more orders on our books than 
we can ship, and we could increase business ma- 
terially if the railroads would supply the ears. The 
mails are coming every day persistently and in- 
sistently asking us how soon we ¢an ship, but no- 
body is asking us to cut the price. We are not 
trying to boost the price but rather are letting the 
entire situation drift. We are in a state of flux. 
We are trying to get out the orders we have booked, 
for the trade wants the lumber and is unceasingly 
begging us to get it out as fast as we ean.’’ 

Another manufacturer, while giving the Weyer- 
haeusers due credit for their enterprise, insists that 
they are making a virtue out of a necessity and 
says that W. H. Boner, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., was asked this week to book 
any number of cars but refused to take one of 
them. At least one wholesaler has cireularized 21,- 
000 buyers advising them to get under cover with 
the Weyerhaeusers if they can, for, he says, ‘‘ they 
are offering lumber for less than we ean buy it 
for.’’ ‘‘There is a moment’s hesitation and that 
is all,’’ observes another close student of the mar- 
ket. He reminds the public that anything tend- 
ing to delay the purchasing of lumber until the 
demand becomes more acute is certainly going to 
cost the buyer of lumber more money later on. All 
in all the rest of the west Coast manufacturers are 
going their way serenely, utterly regardless of the 
Weyerhaeuser list. They are cutting high priced 
logs with high priced labor, their order books are 
full, their power of rail delivery is limited to car 
supply—and individually they are apparently re- 
solved at this writing to entrust the whole subject 
of market price to the well recognized law of sup- 
ply and demand. 














Reports on Newsprint Situation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—The Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture has made public a letter from 
David F. Houston, submitted while still secretary 
of agriculture, urging favorable action on the Poin- 
dexter bill appropriating $1,000,000 for a survey 
of pulp woods on the publie domain. Mr. Houston 
briefly reviews the pulp wood and paper situation, 
with particular emphasis upon the shortage of 
newsprint. The letter says: 


This bill, in the opinion of the Department of Agri- 
culture, offers the first real opportunity to get at the 
fundamental causes of the present and past difficulties 
connected with the production of newsprint and other 
forms of paper, and to furnish the basis for a definite 
provision for the future. 

Apparently the crux of the present newspaper crisis 
is a shortage of paper manufacturing facilities. The 
fundamental trouble, however, lies far deeper. It lies 
in such factors as the overcentralization of the industry 
in the Northeast and Lake States, now being heavily 
overcut with little or no provision for continued timber 
production, and the almost total lack of development 
of the industry in the West and in southeastern Alaska, 
where there are still large supplies of timber eminently 
suitable for newsprint manufacture. 

The rapidity as well as the regularity in the increase 
of newspaper consumption in the United States in the 


past should receive particular consideration as indica- 
tive of future requirements. In 1899 our consump- 
tion amounted to 569,000 tons. In 1918 it had in- 


creased to 1,760,000 tons, approximately 200 percent, 
and almost regularly at the rate of 10 percent a year. 
During the same period the population of the United 
States had increased approximately only 70 percent. 

Mr. Houston discusses the dependence of the in- 
dustry on foreign sources of supply, more espe- 
cially Canada, and emphasizes the necessity for 
devising means whereby the United States can sup- 
ply at least the major part of its own pulp wood. 
This phase of the situation is discussed at some 
length. He points out the inability of the pulp in- 
dustry to follow the timber, in which respect he con- 
trasts the lumber industry, which has followed the 
timber as it has cut out in one section of the 
country. This is explained largely on the ground 
that the investment required for pulp and paper 
plants is many times as large for those as for the 
manufacture of lumber. 

The letter discusses the substitution of some 
fibre crop for wood pulp for paper making, but 
states that the chief difficulty is the production and 
collection of fibre crops in sufficient quantities to 
compete in cost or bulk with woods. Cotton linters 
would be one of the most promising materials, Mr. 
Houston states, but the manufacturing costs would 
be at least twice as great, while the whole avail- 
able supply of linters would be absorbed in the 
normal year’s increased demand for newsprint. 

In order to obviate the uncertainties and danger 
of foreign supplies, Mr. Houston suggests as a 


measure to aid in meeting the requirements of the 
next fifteen years that the Government: 

1. Attempt the development of the industry in the 
Pacific Northwest and in southeastern Alaska, where 
we still have timber, and 

2. Develop plans for the perpetuation and increased 
production of timber not only in the West but also in 
the East, which is not being heavily overcut. 

‘‘T believe,’’ Mr. Houston says in conclusion, 
‘<that the favorable consideration of Senator Poin- 
dexter’s bill constitutes the logical preliminary step 
to the development of the pulp and paper industry 
in the West and in Alaska and to the preparation 
of a plan for the continued production of pulp tim- 
ber in the East and West alike.’’ 





Strike Shuts Harbor Shingle Mills 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ABERDEEN, WASH., March 3.—By next Monday 
90 percent of the shingle mills on Grays Harbor 
will be shut down. They have been served with 
notice by the shingle weavers’ union that unless 
they grant an increase of 34% cents a thousand to 
sawyers and packers the men will strike. This 
demand if granted would mean an increase in wages 
of approximately a dollar a day. Since the shingle 
market is off and shingle logs have touched $40, 
they will shut down. The packers now receive 23 
cents and sawyers 28 cents a thousand. 





Preparing to Resist Government Action 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 3.—Attorney L. C. 
Boyle announeed today that the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association is preparing to 
resist the action of the Government in the most 
strenuous manner possible and declared: 


Should the Government succeed in securing an in- 
junction, an organization which it has taken years to 
build up would be destroyed. 

Attorney Boyle, who arrived in Memphis yester- 
day morning, has been busy taking affidavits of 
members of the association since the ease will be 
heard on affidavits and not on oral testimony. The 
association, he says, will probably not file its an- 
swer in behalf of the defendants before March 8, 
the date set for the hearing. He estimates that the 
case will not occupy more than one day. 

Local counsel will be retained between now and 
Monday to assist Attorney Boyle who is making 
rapid headway in securing affidavits and in taking 
other steps to counter the moves to be made by the 
Government in support of its broad charges of 
conspiracy among the open competition plan mem- 
bers of the association. 


Thru Rate Limit on Diverted Cars 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—In the ease of 
Sullivan Lumber Co. et al. v. Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., director general et al., Examiner Eddy has 
recommended to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a tentative report that it find that the 
rules in defendant’s tariffs limiting the privilege 
of diversion at the thru rate from point of origin 
to final destination to ten days after arrival at the 
first destination, on eastbound shipments of lum- 
ber, shingles and other forest products, are not 
shown to have been unreasonable or unduly pre- 
judicial. 


Public Works Association Needs Funds 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—M. O. Leighton, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Public Works Department Association, has 
urged State chairmen to raise funds to keep the 
organization going at high speed until March 4, 
1921, by which date he thinks the Jones-Reavis 
bill will be enacted. : 

The raising of funds, he thinks ‘‘can be done 
and done quickly if we will all put our hands to it 
for a little while.’’ Mr. Leighton figures that not 
more than $60,000 will be needed, whieh ‘‘repre- 
sents about 60 cents a head for the men interested 
in this thing.’’ He suggests that each organiza- 
tion be asked to contribute on the basis of at 
least $1 a member, and that industries and cor- 
porations be asked to contribute from $50 to $500. 

The proposed $60,000 fund is to be raised by 
States, and Mr. Leighton’s communication indi- 
cates the quota of each. Quotas range from $200 
for Delaware and a few other of the less populous 
States to $21,000 for New York. The next largest 
quota is $10,000, for Illinois. Pennsylvania is 
asked for $9,000. No other State is called upon 
for more than $3,100 and most of them for much 
smaller amounts. Upwards of $10,000 has been 
contributed already. 








Expansion of West Virginia Company 


WEsTon, W. Va., March 3.—The Sun Lumber 
Co. of this place has increased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $1,000,000 and has purchased the 
property of the Mayton Lumber Co., in which it 
has heretofore held a substantial interest. The 
holdings of the company now comprise about 25,000 
acres located in Upshur, Randolph, Webster and 
Greenbrier counties, most of which is underlaid 
with coal. Ground is being broken for a band mill 
at Avondale, which is expected to be im operation 
this year. 
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WEST COAST ISSUES RAIL “C” LIST 


New Price Sheet Places Base on Uppers $60 and 
on Common $35 Above Rail “B” List 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Feb. 28.—Rail ‘‘C’’, west 
Coast price list of lumber products, will appear 
ext week, bearing this legend, ‘‘ Adopted for Use 
from March 1, 1920.’’ It carries prices f. 0. b. 
mill, subject to discount, on a base of $60 for 
uppers and $35 for common above Rail ‘‘B.’’ It 
includes the new west Coast terms and conditions 
of quotation and sale, and also shows the weights 
»f red cedar shingles based on the new square pack, 
which will become effective April 1. The elevation 
of the basic prices as indicated will undoubtedly 
result in the prompt issuance of true discount 
sheets, inasmuch as the new levels are high enough 
to take care of any prospective changes in the mar- 
ket quotations. Rail ‘‘B,’’ which now goes defi- 
nitely and officially into the discard, has had a 
brief and speetacular career. Tho it bore date as 
of Jan. 1, 1919, it was not placed in use until mid- 
April. Its basic price was approximately $1 above 
discount sheet No. 25, Rail ‘‘A.’’ The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, in its issue of April 19, referring to 
Rail ‘‘B,’? observed in its Seattle correspondence 
that ‘‘sinee the present advance will not absorb 
the difference between cost and selling price, the 
market is exceptionally strong on the new base, 
and seems to justify predictions of further ad- 
vanees.’? What followed is probably the most re- 
markable chapter in lumber history. While it was 
generally assumed that Rail ‘‘B’’ was high enough, 
it is a fact that not a single true discount sheet 
was issued against it. Six ‘‘discount sheets,’’ so 
called, eame rapidly, but each of them was in its 
turn @ premium sheet, and after the six sheets 
had appeared there was no more talk of ‘‘dis- 
counts.’?’ Nor were there any more lists, for no 
two people in fir territory were using the same 
methods in selling their stock. With four years of 
lumber famine aggravated and rendered frightfully 
acute by car shortage, the only competition in mar- 
keting lumber was that of securing stock and get- 
ting it loaded on cars—so that Rail ‘‘B’’ has 
merely served a useful purpose in marking the 
point at which all west Coast forest products began 
their sustained flight. Rail ‘‘C’’ narrowly escaped 
a like fate; for if the base had been put at $50 
and $25 over Rail ‘‘B,’’ as seemed to be logical 
at the beginning of the year, the advances since 
Jan. 1 would once more have caused ‘‘discount’’ 
sheet to be a misnomer. 





LUMBER DISCOUNTS IN CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 28.—A committee 
was recently appointed by the Douglas fir inter- 
ests here to consider the enforcing of uniform 
terms of cash discount for shipments of lumber 
into and within California, especially on rail ship- 
ments. The committee has been enlarged by the 
cobperation of the redwood and California pine 
manufacturers and the jobbing yards. They are 
trying to stop the abuse of the old California 2 per- 
cent discount system of payment on the tenth of 
the month of all bills incurred during the preceding 
month, They will try to insist on the regular terms 
in the West Coast list of 2 percent 15 days after 
late of shipment. 

The members of the committee are now as fol- 
lows: Fir—W. C. Ball, of Charles R. MeCormick 
& Co.; Merrill Robinson, of the Merrill Robinson 
Lumber Co.; Frank W. Trower, Trower Lumber 
‘o. White and Sugar Pine—C. R. Wisdom, Red 
River Lumber Co.; Dan Desmond, Valley Lumber 
Co. Redwood—C. E. de Camp, Caspar Lumber Co. ; 
it. M. Cochran, Union Lumber Co.; R. F. Hamil- 
on, Pacifie Lumber Co. 





EXPORT EXECUTIVE TAKES UP DUTIES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 2.—E. L. Throgmorton, 
who was last week appointed general agent of the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. by J. H. 
lownshend, president, has already arrived here and 
taken up his new duties. He has entire charge of 
the activities of this organization thruout the 
Mississippi Valley and will make an active canvass 
for eargoes of hardwood lumber and other com- 
modities destined for export. He will shortly make 
a trip to all the ports in the interest of those identi- 
ied with the company as well as other shippers 
making use of the services of this organization in 
handling their export business. 

Mr. Throgmorton, before the war, was general 
agent for the Illinois Central Railroad at Havana, 
Cuba, while during the period of Federal control 
of the railroads he was stationed in Chicago and 
was interested in development work for the Rail- 
road Administration. 

_ In coming with the American Overseas Forward- 
img Co., Mr. Throgmorton has severed a connec- 
‘ion with the Illinois Central that had lasted 





eighteen years, and in coming back to Memphis he 
is returning to his old home. He was accompanied 
to Memphis by his wife. 

The appointment of Mr. Throgmorton marks the 
launching of an aggressive campaign for business 
by the company, which is destined, by virtue of its 
commanding position in the transportation field, to 
play an ever increasing part in the development and 
handling of export cargoes from the valley States. 
It has offices in all the principal ports and looks 
after bookings, rates, charters, writing of marine 
insurance and other features of a forwarding busi- 
ness. Its offices are with those of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association at Memphis. 


EQUIP HULLS FOR LUMBER TRADE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 28.—Of sixteen wood 
hulls sold by the supply and sale division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, of the western dis- 
trict, covering California, Oregon and Washington, 
with headquarters in Portland, nine will go into 
the maritime records as sailing vessels and are in- 
tended largely for the lumber trade. These hulls 
were originally intended for steam propulsion and 
were to have been used in overcoming the German 
U-boat blockade. 

Five hulls built in California have been pur- 
chased by the Pacific Freighters Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, so it was announced today by W. E. Mahoney, 
publicity assistant to C. O. Yoakum, general man- 
ager of the supply and sale division, and of these 
one, the Alicia Hariside has already been converted 
into a six-masted barkentine and is now enroute 
from San Francisco Bay to Vancouver, B. C., to 
load a cargo of lumber at the Hastings mill on 
Fraser River for South Africa. The other four 
hulls are being rigged similarly and will be com- 
ing out in a short time, also to carry lumber. These 
vessels will carry better than 2,000,000 feet each. 

















SIX MASTED BARKENTINE ALICIA HARISIDE 


The Alicia Hariside was originally christened the 
Apama when launched at Alameda. The other 
vessels purchased by the Pacifie Freighters Co. are 
the Crema, and the Nakoni, built at Alameda, and 
the Cremona and Creslone built at Humboldt Bay, 
Calif. The Koosawin, built at Alameda, was pur- 
chased by the Charles Nelson Co., of San Francisco. 

The hulls Cossa and Cotys, built by the Peninsula 
Shipbuilding Co., have been sold to the Grant 
Smith-Porter Co., of Portland, and are now being 
converted into six-masted schooners for the lumber 
tiade out of the Columbia River. They will be 
rechristened the Oregon Fir and the Oregon Pine. 
The hull Arcturus, bought by the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, will be diverted to the Atlantic trade, 
in the Bahama run. The hull Delso, built by F. M. 
Sommarstrom on the Lower Columbia River and 
purchased by him, has been resold to the Bristol 
Bay Cannery Co. and will be diverted to the Alaska 
salmon trade. Five hulls built at Lake Union, 
Wash., have been bought by the National Oil Co., 
New York, and will be equipped as steamers for 
the oil trade. One hull, the Academia, has been 
purchased by A. A. Dougherty, president of the 
National Shipbuilding Co., of Orange, Tex. This 
vessel, too, is being completed on Puget Sound. 
The Arcturus, bought by the Brooks-Scanlon inter- 
ests, is now at the dock of the Pacific Marine Iron 
Works, this city, receiving her engines. 


—_—oeeeeoeOoeooloo 


IN THE setting of fire brick, the fire brick mor- 
tar often gives trouble thru shrinkage causes dis- 
arrangement of arches and shrinkage of the height 
of vertical walls. Researches indicate that the 
admixture of powdered fire brick bats greatly les- 
sens this shrinkage without lowering the fire re- 
sistance of the mortar, as do some of the other 
ingredients which have been tried, such as Portland 
cement, water glass, salt, lime and asbestos. 


REASONABLENESS OF LUMBER PRICES SHOWN 


Association Delegates Take Exception to News- 
paper’s Statement and Present Views 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 1.—Under the caption 
‘*Why Lumber Is High’’ the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
in a recent issue had the following interesting com- 
ment: 


Local lumber dealers take exception to the statement 
made to the Dispatch by some speculative builders a 
few weeks ago, that the Pittsburgh lumber interests 
have the lumber market under control, and are there- 
by able to charge any lumber prices they choose. Rep- 
resentatives of the local lumber dealers’ organization 
assert that in the Pittsburgh district lumber is being 
handled, hauled and sold at very close to manufac- 
turers’ prices, which can be done only on account of its 
having been purchased many months ago. Regarding 
present lumber prices and their cause, Pittsburgh lum- 
ber dealers have this to say: 

“There are many conditions responsible for the in- 
crease in price of lumber, since the ending of the war. 
The main factors, however, are the scarcity of labor 
at the source of production, and the large amount of 
rainfall in these districts, during the last six or eight 
months. There are also many minor causes, such as 
the increased cost of machinery, the increase in freight 
ete. In looking up statistics on the percentage of in- 
crease of lumber, we find that the increase is about 
equally divided during the period of the war and since 
the end of the war. One would suppose that after 
peace has been declared the price would stay at prac- 
tically a stand still; but inasmuch as the lumber in- 
dustry was under the jurisdiction of a lumber bureau 
at Washington, and the Government was using lumber 
so extensively, they placed a price on lumber, which 
practically was stationary during the entire period of 
the war, and in many instances, producers produced 
at little or no profit. 

“It is only natural that when the duties of the direc- 
tor of lumber ceased, lumber would naturally rise to 
its proper position, with reference to the cost of pro- 
duction, according to the supply and demand, and it 
is a known fact that the demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply, and will continue to do so for some time to come. 
This condition seems to be caused by the fact that 
much labor was taken out of the woods and injected 
into the army, either as soldiers, or foresters, and after 
having once left that mode of living and occupation, 
they are reluctant to return.. The quality of labor that 
is now being used is inexperienced, and unfamiliar with 
this kind of work, while the pay is in excess of what 
was being paid to experienced labor, in this class of 
work, causing the overhead to increase and the output 
to decrease. 

“We feel that lumber today is one of the cheapest com- 
modities on the market and this statement is backed 
up by Babson’s statistical reports, and we feel safe in 
predicting that by the middle of summer, lumber will 
be higher than its present prices.” 


The publication of this statement resulted from 
representations made to the newspaper by a com- 
mittee of retailers of which E. A. Diebold, of the 
Higgins Lumber Co., was chairman; this committee 
having been appointed at a recent meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyi- 
vania. 





ACQUIRE LARGE SHORTLEAF TRACT 


LovuIsvILLE, Miss., March 1.—One of the biggest 
lumber deals in the history of the east Mississ»ppi 
shortleaf pine industry was completed here last 
week when the Liggon Brothers, sawmill men of 
Morton, Miss., purchased the mill and timber hold- 
ings of the Estes Lumber Co., at Estes, a mill town 
a few miles south of Louisville. The stumpage 
comprises 15,000 acres of fine shortleaf southern 
pine, part of the tract formerly owned by the 
Sumter Lumber Co., of Electric Mills. 

The Liggon Brothers will install a band mill 
as soon as possible and will manufacture yard and 
shed stock. Heretofore only timbers have been 
produced to any extent by the Estes company. 
The transaction will make Louisville a greater 
lumber center than ever. The L. C. Schryver Lum- 
ber Co. and the D. M. Fair Lumber Co. have both 
been large operators here for several years. 





TEXAS CONCERN INCREASES CAPITAL 


BEAUMONT, TEx., March 3.—For the purpose of 
giving official sanction to an increase in eapital 
stock from $10,000 to $100,000, a stockholders’ 
meeting of the Sabine Tram Co., has been called 
for March 9. It is probable that there will be 
a reorganization at the same time and some changes 
made in the ownership of stock. 

This company was primarily organized for the 
purpose of handling the output of the Sabine Tram 
Co., but gradually increased its scope until it 
handled the output of several mills. When the 
Smythe interests disposed of the sawmill and 
stumpage belonging to the Sabine Tram Co., the 
parent concern, an increase in capital was made 
necessary to supplant the mill backing. 

It has been intimated that with the reorganization 
employees of the company will be permitted to 
take stock, thus breaking into what hag been 
strictly a Smythe concern since its foundation. 
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CARS AND COSTS SET WEST COAST PRICES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—With scareely a box 
car west of Stampede Tunnel, Snoqualmie and 
Stevens Pass, the fir market has softened, momen- 
tarily at least, under the effect of two other factors. 
One is the unvoiced boycott of Illinois retailers, 
who appear to have headed a general movement 
to ‘‘lay off’? on buying for thirty days; and the 
other is the widely heralded stand taken by the 
Weyerhaeusers. Two weeks ago the fir market 
was like a balloon, fully inflated and tugging and 
straining at its anchors; today it resembles nothing 
so much as a giant gas bag with two distinct dents 
in it from the causes noted, with its line of con- 
trol relaxed and no longer taut. The intimation 
from the retailers came quietly, without any fuss 
or feathers. It did not occasion more than passing 
remark, for the fact was recognized that the middle 
West and the East are frozen up and perhaps in 
as good a position to wait as they ever will be. 
Moreover, a decision not to buy now suggests that 
the buying process will be set forward merely, and 
that the consuming publie will require lumber at 
the end of the proscribed period in exact propor- 
tion to the growing needs of today. So the answer 
to the retailers was, simply, ‘‘ What will they do 
at the end of the thirty days?’’ Yet the action of 
the retailers is now recognized as having gained 
strength steadily since the first intimation came, 
and it seems to be a factor to be reckoned with. 

The Weyerhaeuser announcement, which some of 
the manufacturers and wholesalers have dubbed 
‘*propaganda,’’ was a jolt. It came suddenly, and 
exerted its full strength instantly. While the re- 
tailers gave a steady and increasing pressure on the 
gas bag, the Weyerhaeusers hit it hard, so that it 
seemed to wobble and to be about to collapse. Their 
statement, which over night went into the press re- 
ports and now has been extended thruout the length 
and breadth of the land in the trade publications, is 
understood to be substantially on the basis of 
January quotations, with rebate on purchases made 
since that time. They had sent out a list with 
quotations higher than the revised figures, but re- 
called it for another list which it is understood 
quotes $35 over Rail ‘‘B’’ on. all uppers except 
stepping and 14-inch flooring, which is $42 over; 
dimension common up to fourteen feet, $16 over; 
dimension common sixteen feet and longer, $17 
over; timbers, $10 over; plank, $15 over; boards, 
$18 and $19 over, 4/10, $12 over. 

The instant effect of the lower prices, coupled 
with attitude of the retailers, has been most dis- 
quieting. It has hit transits which happen to be 
at diversion points and piling up track storage at 
$10 a day penalty. Perhaps there are four hun- 
dred of those transits rolling, and a few of them 
are being squeezed. It is evident that here and 
there the wholesaler who is playing transits will 
take a loss. All in all, the situation is one of 
watchful waiting. Everybody is sitting back to 
see what will happen, in a condition where buy- 
ing at the mills is difficult and selling at the other 
end of the line is next to impossible. A Seattle 
wholesaler a few days ago tried to divert a car of 
flat grain flooring at Billings, Mont., for a cus- 
tomer. It got by. He tried to sell the car as it 
went on eastward, and at the same time tried to 


buy another for Billings—and he discovered for 
himself that he faced a situation where he could not 
sell and could not buy. The condition is psycholog- 
ical. It marks a period of hesitancy. But it must 
be remembered that while transits are off, per- 
haps $4 on uppers, the mill price is just as high 
as it ever was—and where is the prophet who can 
say that it will come down? 

Viewing the entire country from the standpoint 
of fir, the production for the middle West and the 
East and South is no greater than the ability of 
the roads to deliver. So far as those sections are 
concerned, in a restricted view, the manufacturers 
might as well limit their cut to the capacity of cars, 
which is only about 30 percent of requirements and 
undoubtedly will continue on a basis of famine. 
Speaking figuratively, the big gas bag is perceptibly 
dented, but is not deflated; and it still possesses a 
large measure of buoyancy. Nobody has as yet 
punched a hole in it. Will fir prices recede? Ask 
the future—remembering, meanwhile, that the firm 
which cuts the price can not deliver in any greater 
proportion than the firm which does not; and that 
up to the present moment car famine, which will 
persist thruout the season, has been the main 
speculative factor in creating the bidder’s market. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in its 


weekly review by Shad O. Krantz, director of thc 
trade extension bureau, observes that manufactur- 
ers seem fully aware that they can not expect sub- 
stantial relief from the chronic car shortage unt)! 
after the railroads have had a chance to obtain ne 

equipment. With new business held down to about 
52,000,000 feet for the week, which is half of bus’- 
ness offered, there is an aggregate of 42,630,0¢ 

feet of new business booked to move by rail. This 
new rail business amounts to 1,421 cars. Rail shi)- 
ments from the same mills for the period covere! 
by the report were 2,036 cars, so that the excess «/ 
shipments over orders has given the mills a chan 

to reduce accumulated orders. Mills report th: 

log supply light and prices advancing. Labor costs 
have advanced since the first of the year. The 
ear shortage has increased the financial burde: 
of the mills as it has prevented them from mov- 
ing stocks when they were ready to move. All re 

ports from consuming territory are that buildinz 

activities will be brisk, and that the demand for 
lumber will exceed the probable cut at the mills. 
even if this cut can be moved, which it can not 
Lumbermen hope for an improvement in ear con- 
ditions with the return of the roads to privat: 
ownership, and are joining with other industries 
of the Northwest in an appeal to the railroad 

authorities for a representative of this region 01 
whatever car distributing board or bureau is formed 
after the roads are restored. 





PACIFIC COAST STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—Accumulations at the 
fir mills, as shown by the current stock report com- 
piled by G. A. Brewer, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, are close to normal, but would 
be reduced to a low figure if the mills were able 
to supply unfilled orders now on their books. The 
stock report, which is an accurate showing for 
stock on hand Jan. 31, appears in a new form, and 
carries in addition to the usual data new columns 
indicating unfilled orders, stock in excess of orders, 
and orders in excess of stock. Owing to the change 
in the form, only forty-four mills reported in 
January, as compared with sixty-four mills in De- 
cember. At the same time the report is an excel- 
lent portrayal of conditions. It would appear un- 
likely, from the figures at hand, that a normal 
volume of stocks will be attained for more than a 
year. Stocks of higher grades are lower than com- 
mon. The volume of unfilled orders is large. 
There are only five entries of orders in excess of 
stock, which is complimentary to the column headed 
‘*stock in excess of orders.’’ Orders in excess of 
stock, for the forty-four mills represented in the 
report, are: 


Feet 
1x 4 No. 2 vertical grain flooring........... 630,000 
BS) SG; Fees OE Is cx 6.5.:0.-00:0-006-955. 4 Veo wie 68,000 
OS: 8 Bhieh: Ble OF SiG in 6s vissccsicccexaccws 53,000 
1x12 rough green, air dried or kiln dried.... 125,000 
ix G6 doards: No. 1 COMMON. .6 6 660000 60000 1,051,000 
MEMSAIAN 5 iss pccv oioe Siew eee Siar exsiohe lesa ees 1,927,000 


A total of seventy-eight items is covered in the 
report, and of that total fifty-two items are below 
and twenty-six above normal. All items of finish, 
all rough green with one exception, and all items 





STANDARDIZING WEST COAST BOXES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—The box department 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, W. C 
Strong, manager, has issued apple box spetifica- 
tions, which will be adopted as standard as per- 
taining to specification and footage, unless there 
is sufficient reason offered for change. They are 
accordingly held subject to approval by the execu- 
tive committee, which no doubt will act favorably 
upon them. The specifications are: 


No, 51, N. W. Stanparp “HEavy,” }} and %— 


18x11%x10% Net 
2 ends 11% x10 ax Gross Footage 
2 sides 19% 510%" as 11” 1.7570 1.678 
2bottoms 19%x 5%xy) 2-from1” 1.5087 1.440 
2 tops 19%} x 5x7) 3-from1” 1.0972 1.010 


4 cleats 11%x 3yx% 
1.600 .160 


4.5229 . 4.288 
No. 52, N. W. Stanparp “MEDIUM,” }} and #&— 








18x11%x10% 1.7570 1.678 
2 ends 114%4x10%)x}f 3-from 1% 1.2573 1.200 
2 tops 19% x x 54x) 1.0972 1.010 
2bottoms 19%x 5ixy7;) 
4 cleats 11%x x .1600 .160 





4.2715 4.048 
No. 53, N. W. STanparp “LIGHT,” }{ and 4&— 


18x1114x10% 1.3177 1.258 
2 ends 11%xl0%xtt 1.2413 1.200 
2 sides ite seek 1.0833 1.010 


2 tops 19%x 235) -1600 -160 
2 bottoms HT 3 . Bie -—- 
4 cleats 3.8023 3.628 


sere oe i fastened with three cor- 
rugated metal fasteners are considered as standard, 





or equivalent to one-piece ends. One-piece or two- 
piece sides are satisfactory. A number is specified 
in order eventually to deal by number only; and the 
numbers 51, 52 and 53 have been used, instead of 
1, 2 and 3, to eliminate any reference to grade. 
Fruit growers will be supplied with copies of the 
specifications, since it is desired that the fruit in- 
dustry and box manufacturers become so familiar 
with the numbers that ‘‘heavy,’’ ‘‘medium’’ and 
‘‘light’’ need not be used. 

The problems of the box manufacturers as affect- 
ing the fruit industry were presented at the re- 
cent annual convention of fruit growers of the 
Northwest in this city, attended by the Skookum 
Packers, members of the Northwestern Fruit Ex- 
change and others. A conference encouraged closer 
cooperation and brought out facts showing the 
seriousness of the situation on account of the un- 
usual condition of the lumber market. 

The meeting served to emphasize the necessity 
of all fruit growers endeavoring to place their box 
shook orders at once. Competent observers believe 
it is entirely possible that fruit men who at the 
outset of the season neglect this matter may find 
themselves withcut protection later on. The Seattle 
meeting conveys the warning that delay in the 
expectation of securing reduced prices may be 
fatal; since the prospects are that the market will 
not only hold, but may advance; and the final out- 
come may be that with a heavy production of fruit 
in the Pacifie Northwest growers may be without 
enough boxes to handle the crop. 


of shiplap No, 1 common are below normal. Items 

above normal are: 

- Per- Un- In Ez- 

Total cent filled cess of 

FLoorinc— on Hand Normal Normal Orders Orders 
1x4 No. 2 and 
better slash 


CLAW c0:60. 3,653 2,678 136.41 2,357 1,29 
1x4 No. 3slash 
a) 2,591 1,188 218.09 757 1,834 
CEILING— 


5x4 No. 3... 1,491 1,369 108.91 601 89¢ 
1x4 No. 2 and 
better «0... 2,266 1,251 101.20 1,281 35 
Drop SIpDING— 
54x6 No. 2 and 
better ..... 43,288 8388 147.73 559 67% 
6x6 No. 3... 386 285 135.43 110 276 
1x6 No. 3.... 8,224 2,995 107.65 1,087 2,137 
RovucH GREEN— 


cs, ee eee 4,864 3,768 129.09 1,065 3,796 
Boarps No. 1 COoMMON— 
at erga ere 4,072 3,231 126.08 2,077 1,995 
2, Sa 10,690 10,445 102.85 3,464 7,226 
BOARDS AND SHIPLAP No, 2 COMMON— 
ae Seen 1,651 1,123 147.02 858 793 
oS ae 4,137 2,534 163.25 1,704 2,43: 
Mr sisieasielos 9,069 4,915 184.52 1,837 7,232 
DEIV  iass case 5,599 2,916 192.00 1,149 4,450 
OSES icascccws 4,116 3,397 121.07 775 = 3,34) 
DIMENSION No. 1 S AnD E— 
2x 4—16..... 13,063 8,624 151.47 3,174 9,88: 
2x 4—18..... 6,852 3.874 176.87 2,715 4,137 
2x 4—20..... 5,064 3,760 134.68 1,146 3,915 
2x 6— 8..... 1,399 1,004 139.34 95 1,304 
2x10—20..... 1,396 1,086 128.55 381 1,015 
2x12—16..... 8,123 2,602 120.02 831 2,292 
2x12—18..... 1,704 1,573 108.33 276 1,42* 
2x12—20..... 1,622 1,258 128.93 479 1,145 
0. 2 Common R. L. 10 To 20— 
a ee eae 4,047 3,787 106.87 541 3,50! 
PK Os case ess 4,841 4,506 107.43 462 4,374 
SS er re 3,684 2,005 181.25 484 3,150 


Stocks on hand at forty-five mills Jan. 31 aggre- 
gated 337,967,757 feet; unfilled orders at the sam: 
mills on the same date were 127,799,967 feet. The 
January cut at the forty-five mills was 138,400,04: 
feet, and January shipments were 135,835, 129 feet 

Waterborne shipments from twenty- “two mills i 
January aggregated 31,950,064 feet, as compare 
with a total of 39,105,836 feet from twenty-seve! 
mills in December. The figures are: 


December Januarr 
27 Mills 22 Mills 
CANOPIES GeSiSikoscntins 29,282,827 20,947,75' 
pO EPPO errr tT 485,326 4,153,553 
PURE hi 65-0- 0-8 0.0 se sae 1,610,988 1,671,39: 
ere esr 2eeeute § sesense 
BOutn Amerie. 6.60506 1,836,003 1,601,06 
ROMREL, » 5:56: Graio in 6. 0a wea are slss 527,878 1,527,49 
RO er ee i, 139. 144 1,446,392 
MPC MOORE pceca cre eten et emenmes 509,62: 
Philippine Islands........ 500,000 i .eecoces 
SE aisicalacn:%)>.0 ore sabe hie se 159,000 j—=—§ acecce- 
oe eerie a orreer 50000 cenevas 
PCRDSVIVARIA. ......60 6 0600-0 T0O02Z0 asviaies . 
United Kingdom.......... 1,249,442 92,766 
pS eer Ci,286 sieves 
Borin woee eae 39,105,836 31,950,064 


The total of 31,950,064 feet is an exceptionally 
low aggregate, and undoubtedly is due to the fact 


that only twenty-two cargo mills participated in 
the report. 

Total shipments in the rail trade during Januar; 
were 5,785 cars, from sixty-nine mills, as compared 
with December shipments of 3,313 ears from eighty 
mills. Group 4, comprising the nine States of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
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Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, took 
O73 ears, or 61.76 percent of the January total. 
fiose States received more fir in January than was 
listributed to the entire United States in Decem- 
wr, by 260 cars. The west Coast group, compris- 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada and California, 
‘ook 940 ears, or 16.25 percent; the intermountain 
oup 675 ears, or 11.67 percent; Michigan, In- 
ana and Ohio 311 ears, or 5.38 percent; the New 
York group, 164 cars, or 2.84 percent; the southern 
rroup, 83 cars, or 1.43 percent, and the New Eng- 
ind group, 39 cars, or .67 percent. The ship- 
ments, in order of size, were: 


Cars Percent Cars Percent 
16 4 


Minnesota . 942 .29 Pennsylvania 43 Ay 
Niinois .... 590 10.20 Arizona ... 31 54 
FOWS) cs scree 567 9.80 New Jersey. 19 33 
Washington. 453 coo TOMAS... 34 .24 
so. Dakota. 433 7.48  Massachu- 

California . 363 6.28 Sete .6ss 29 .22 
Nebraska .. 292 5.05 Connecticut. 12 ol 
No. Dakota, 255 4.41 New Mexico 11 19 


Kansas .... 233 4.03 Maine..... 9 16 
Montana .. 2383 4.03 Maryland .. 8 14 
Wisconsin . 139 2.80 Nevada.... 4 .O7 
Michigan .. 139 2.40 Rhode Island 4 07 
Wyoming .. 130 2.25 District of 

Utah sscess 124 2.14 Columbia. 2 03 
Oregon .... 120 2.07 Tennessee . 2 .03 
Missouri... 99 1.71 Virginia ... 2 .03 
ORIG ccd 5.08 94 1.62 Louisiana .. 1 .02 
New York... 90 1.56 Mississippi. 1 .02 
Colorado .. 88 1.52 Vermont... 1 .02 
.ndiana ... 78 1.35 woe — 
Oklahoma . 65 1,12 

Idaho ..... 58 1.00 Totals...5,785 100.00 


Ten States failed to receive fir during the month. 
They are: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and West Virginia. 


COAST EXPORTERS’ ANNUAL BANQUET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—At the regular meet- 
ing Thursday afternoon of the trustees of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., base 
prices were announced as follows: 

Merchantable Clears 





April, Bag. JORG ices civeccces $35.00 $70.00 
July, August, September....... 37.50 72.50 
October, November, December. . 40.00 75.00 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders, held 
later in the day, officers were elected as follows: 

President—W. H. Talbot, of San Francisco. 

Vice presidents—C, A. Thayer, of San Francisco; J. 
H. Bloedel, of Seattle; Henry Kirk, of Portland, for 
the Columbia River. 

General manager—A. A. Baxter, of San Francisco. 

Treasurer—E. G. Ames, of Seattle. 

Secretary—Charles E. Hill, of Seattle. 

Each of the foregoing officers was reélected, with 
the exception of Mr. Kirk, who succeeds O. M. 
Clark, of Portland. 

At the annual banquet, which was held in the 
Washington Hotel on Thursday evening, Vice 
President Bloedel officiated as toastmaster. Gen- 
eral Manager Baxter spoke briefly, summarizing 
the entire export situation as a matter of tonnage. 
In his judgment whatever ships have been em- 
ployed with wheat will soon be released to the mar- 
ket, and in that way would make an improvement 
in the chances for lumber tonnage. 

Treasurer Ames spoke on the lumber industry, 
including in his remarks an interesting history of 
milling on Puget Sound. He traced the history of 
the industry progressively and led up thru its de- 
velopment to the various organizations now in 
existence, including the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau, the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. His review was so thoro and so well re- 
reived that Mr. Bloedel suggested that Mr. Ames 
be made historian and that his address be pub- 
lished. 

F. V. Dunham, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, who is in Seattle 
in connection with a survey of the timber resources 
of the United States, spoke at considerable length 
on the results of his investigations. He has com- 
pleted his research into southern pine and reminded 
the lumbermen of the general impression that the 
‘ut of the South had reached its apex. Yet he ex- 
pressed the opinion that during the next five years, 
with the prices of lumber maintained at present 
evels, the output of southern pine would not mate- 
‘ially lessen. The reason, he said, was that the 
present market afforded a profitable opportunity 
‘or the portable sawmill, and was resulting in the 
utting of ‘‘wood lots’’—that is, patches of tim- 
ber running from a million to a million and a half 
“cet could be cut at a profit. But he also said that 
* the market should drop to an appreciable extent 
‘his small business, which is amounting to con- 
siderable in the aggregate, would no longer yield a 
rofit, and that the production of southern pine 
would fall off. He looked for the State of Wash- 
ington in the next five years to add approximately a 
illion feet to the present output but at the same 
time reductions in other regions to subtract prob- 
ably 500,000,000 feet, making a net increase of 500,- 
100,000 feet. There would be probably a billion 
and a half in California, two billion in Oregon, and 
a billion and a half in British Columbia—so that, 
all told, there would not be a reduction in the 


‘umber output of the entire country. 


URGE WEST TO PROTECT FOREST WEALTH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—Forest Protection 
Week, beginning May 23 and ending May 29, will 
be a real observance in the Pacific Northwest this 
season. More than ever before the sponsors for the 
movement realize its importance. Their attention 
has been directed to it not alone thru the rising 
price of all wood products, but by the dire necessity 
for conserving the greatest of all natural resources. 
The observance is backed by the Natural Parks 
Association of Washington, which thru Herbert 
Evison, secretary, is trying to drive home to all 
the people a rule of action, stated in these words: 
‘¢Protect the forests from fire: eliminate the smoke 
which spoils our scenery; use the out-of-doors, but 
use it wisely.’’ 

Leonard Bushnell, a Seattle business man, will 
be chairman of the Forest Protection Week com- 
mittee of the National Parks Association and will 
direct the observance in this State, where the idea 
has originated. Chairman Bushnell will appoint 
a central committee in a few days, and later will 
add other representatives in all parts of the State. 
Likewise he is asking commercial organizations, 
automobile clubs, women’s clubs, the Mountaineers, 
the Boy Scouts and numerous other bodies to in- 
dorse Forest Protection Week and to lend their 
codperation in making it successful. The Bushnell 
committee will work in close conjunction with the 
Oregon committee, of which C. 8. Chapman, of 
Portland, is chairman. In Oregon a special com- 
mittee of the Portland Chamber of Commerce will 
direct the observance; and there will be similar 
committees in Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and prob- 
ably in Utah and Arizona. 

Secretary Evison has issued a statement in which 
he reminds the public that a few years ago $40,- 
000,000 was estimated as the valuation of Pacific 
coast timber annually destroyed by fire; and he 
shows that with the advance in values during the 
last three years the figure is much higher. He 
adds: 

That is wealth gone; building material destroyed ; 
labor robbed of a livelihood; beauty forever blotted 
from the face of the earth. The whole West, thru 
some more emphatic method than has ever been em- 
ployed before, needs to be awakened to what it means. 
Forest Protection Week, during which every method 
that can be used, all codperation that can be enlisted, 
will be brought into play, is offered to this State and 
the whole timber clad West as an alarm clock. The 
great majority of forest fires are the result of thought- 


lessness, or carelessness, or shiftlessness, or just lack 
of education ; and those who seek the out-of-doors: to 
enjoy it must be made to realize how disastrous a 
thing is a forest fire—how easy to start; how difficult 
to stop; how easy to avoid. 


Without reference to Fire Protection Week, O. 
Bystrom, secretary of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, makes a timely statement touching the 
number of preventable fires last season. According 
to the report of Chief Warden George C. Joy there 
was a total of 291 such fires last season in his ter- 
ritory alone, out of a grand total of 762. Campers 
caused 127 fires; berry pickers 81; cigars and cig- 
arettes 55; hunters and fishermen 18; and careless- 
ness with matches 10. 

Secretary Bystrom believes that the airplane 
patrol by the Government service will havé a re- 
straining influence upon the people in the woods. 
The mere sight of an airplane, he helieves, will 
serve to remind them that there is constant danger 
of fire, and will cause them to be more careful. 
The patrol service in particular will apply to the 
wide spaces of the reserves, which are free of log- 
ging camps and settlements and consequently are 
deprived of the close touch and rapid communiea- 
bea which is found in timber under private owner- 
ship. 


TELLS IDEAS OF FUTURE TRANSPORTATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 28.—J. N. Teal, counsel 
for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who 
just returned from Washington, D. C., where he 
went to seek relief for the Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber industry in connection with the car shortage, 
spoke before the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
here tonight and prophesied higher railroad freight 
rates, diminished efficiency in freight and passenger 
movement and an increase in the use of water 
transportation as a result from the return of rail- 
road operation to private ownership. He held as 
responsible not the railroads but the pressure of 
traffic without corresponding increase in facilities. 
He suggested that control of car supply should be 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
advised against scolding and urged an attitude of 
fairness and patience by business towards the rail- 
roads and by the railroads towards business, hold- 
ing that this would hasten the solution of irksome 
transportation problems. 








SEVERAL TIMBER LAND DEALS REPORTED 


PorTLAND, OrE., Feb. 28.—There is much ac- 
tivity in timber here at the present time and while 
some good sized sales are reported a number are 
hanging fire with prospects of early consummation. 
One of the largest transactions in this district just 
now is that whereby the Eagle Lumber Co., this 
city, and mill at West Timber, Ore., purchased from 
the Western Timber Co., this city, the timber on 
880 acres in the northwestern part of Washington 
County, cruising about 50,000,000 feet. The com- 
pany’s mill which has a daily capacity of 150,000 
feet is one of the most modern in this part of 
the country. The sale of this tract of timber is 
of greater significance than the mere transaction 
would indicate for it means the opening up of a 
district of the finest timber in the Pacific North- 
west that has been inaccessible until quite recently. 
The Western Timber Co., of which John Pearson 
is the active head, has about 5,000,000,000 feet of 
timber in this district which will be tapped by the 
Portland & Southwestern Railvoad which is now 
being constructed along Gales Creek to Pittsburg. 
This road is of standard and excellent construction 
and will eventually serve a big farming country 
that is to be developed after the removal of the 
timber. The Western Timber Co. is disposing of 
the timber only and plans settlement of the land 
after the trees have been harvested. 

Purchases of approximately 130,000 acres of tim- 
ber land in Klamath County, Oregon, at an early 
date by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., is indicated in reports received here from 
Klamath Falls. The tract is held by the Western 
Pacific Land & Timber Co., and is said to cruise 
3,000,000,000 feet of merchantable pine timber 
valued at aproximately $10,000,000. The Long- 
Bell company purchased 87,000 acres of timber in 
northern Klamath County from the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., about a year ago and the company is 
expected to erect a mill in that vicinity. 

It is reported here that N. J. Blagen, president 
of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., who makes his 
home in this city, is negotiating for the purchase 
of a 2l5-acre site two miles west of Vancouver, 
Wash., with the view of erecting there a large 
and modern sawmill, the consideration involved 
being something over $100,000. The land touches 
on Vancouver Lake and lies between the lake and 
one Columbia River. Large bodies of the finest of 
timber are to be drawn on in this district. Mr. 


Blagen being out of the city today, it was im- 
possible to obtain confirmation of the report. 

Officials of the Prudential Lumber & Timber 
Co., recently incorporated at Tacoma, Wash., are 
here this week to interest Portland capital in a 
project to take over 34,000 acres with an es- 
timated stumpage of 1,500,000,000 feet of timber 
located east of Castle Rock in the Cowlitz River 
Valley, Wash. It is reported that options have 
been closed on practically all of the timber scattered 
over a large area extending from a point about 
six miles east of Castle Rock to Spirit Lake, ac- 
cording to W. A. MeWhorter, of the Missouri Valley 
Finance Co., of Omaha, Neb., which is organizing 
and promoting the proposition. The deal it is said 
will involve about $4,500,000. Officers of the cor- 
poration, which, it is stated, will operate on a 
capitalization of $7,500,000, are George A. Os- 
good, of Tacoma, president; John L. Harris, lum- 
berman of Kelso, Wash., vice president and general 
manager; G. L. Buland, cashier of the Castle Rock 
Bank, treasurer; Senator Ralph Metcalf, of Taco- 
ma, secretary. The board of trustees is made up 
of the foregoing and George A. Robinson, railroad 
contractor, and Charles L. Dundy, of Omaha. The 
company expects to build a logging railroad from a 
point on the Northern Pacific, ten miles from 
Castle Rock, to Spirit Lake. It is also said that 
the company plans to develop several thousand acres 
of coal included in the timber area. 


OPENS SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 1—The Germain 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the larger eastern 
wholesale lumber concerns, has opened an office in 
San Francisco, being located at room 402 First 
National Bank Building. The Germain Co. is 
widely known and well represented in the East 
and South by various selling agencies and is now 
entering the western field with its accustomed 
energy. J. T. Kent is in charge of the western 
office. 





BEBO IO 
WHILE THE only good Indian is said to be a dead 
Indian it is claimed that there are really some good 
Mexicans and the Texas lumbermen want the privi- 
lege of hiring more of them as laborers, for which 


| purpose they ask for a more liberal immigration 


policy across the border. 
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Every lumberman knows how John Smith built 
his garage, but that is all that most lumbermen 
know about him. John Smith happens to be the 
office manager and head bookkeeper for the Fir 
Tree Lumber Co. This company filed a forest 
industries questionnaire and John Smith was care- 
ful to adjust his timber and land accounts, prop- 
erty accounts, depreciation reserve, and surplus, 
as of Dec. 31, 1918, to accord with the computa- 
tions set forth in schedule 188 of the questionnaire, 
and the schedule of physical property depreciation. 
He was about completing his figures for the 1919 
income return, when the boss called him into his 
private office and showed him Mr. Allen’s state- 
ment from Washington, dated March 1, 1920, 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The boss seemed very much upset. He said, 
‘This looks like a pretty big job, Smith. It has 
taken you about three weeks’ steady work every 
year to make up your income returns. If you have 
to do this all over again from 1913 to 1918, it 
means six revised reports, and at least six weeks’ 
work.’’ 

John Smith replied, ‘‘It is not so bad as that. 
In fact, I have the work at least half done already. 
There is only one uncertainty and that is as to the 
audit of our questionnaire. You and I are sure 
that our questionnaire figures are correct. Yet it 
contains a number of assumptions. These assump- 
tions are first, the 100 percent estimate; second, the 
stumpage unit value; third, the land value; fourth, 
the market value of timber and land traded away 
and received in trades; fifth, the market value of 
our property accounts (plant) March 1, 1913.’’ 

The manager said, ‘‘Can’t you find out if we 
are right in all these particulars?’’ 

*¢T hardly think so,’’ said John Smith. ‘‘You 
see, there are probably 25,000 questionnaires to be 
examined, and while I understand that we will be 
informed if our values are to be questioned before 
the final decision is made by the department, it 
may be a considerable time before our questionnaire 
is finally audited. In the meantime, it seems to 
me that we are in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
We believe our questionnaire and our 1919 income 
return are correct. You have sworn to the correct- 
ness of one, and I will ask you soon to swear to 
the correctness of the other. This means that I 
have revised the books so that these jurats can not 
be questioned. The result is that our return for 
1918 is a false return. Likewise for 1917, and 
all the way back to 1913. I am certain that we 
will have to pay more income tax in nearly all of 
these years, tho in some of them the corrections 
may entitle us to a claim.’? 

‘*How have you revised our books?’’ asked the 
manager. 

John Smith answered, ‘‘The first thing that I 
did was to put down our balance sheets for the 
years 1913 to 1918 in parallel columns, showing 
our various property accounts and other assets, 
and our liabilities. These balance sheets for each 
year show our timber and land account the way 
we have always kept it, crediting the timber and 
land we sold, at the price we received for it, not 
making any debit or credit when we traded an 
equal amount of timber and land, and, of course, 
crediting our stumpage cut each year on the old 
basis of species units, and hopelessly mixing our 
estimate figures and our yields. Of course, this 
made each year’s balance in the timber and land 
account incorrect. My first correction was one 
that did not affect the profit and loss account, 
which was to insert in the charges and the credits 
each year to timber and land accounts, the assumed 
value of all trades. I next made the changes that 
affect profit and loss, by a profit and loss adjust- 
ment. Working in parallel columns, one for each 
year, I credited profit and loss account as shown 
by the books, with the following additions: Stump- 
age cut, depreciation, land and timber sales as 
credited to land and timber accounts, sundry 
credits to timber and land accounts not included in 
schedule 188 figures of the questionnaire. Doing 
this has the effect of adding to profit each year all 
of the incorrect deductions from income that were 
made that year by the books. I then charged to 
profit and loss account in each year the depletion 
charge per questionnaire as computed in schedule 
188, and the depreciation charges per question- 
naire as shown in the physical property schedule. 
I charged the cost of the land and timber sold, as 
shown by the questionnaire, in the profit and loss 
from sale of capital assets for each year. I then 
found some minor adjustments of timber and land 
expenses such as cruisers’ expenses, some items for 
fighting fire etc. that we had not included in our 
questionnaire figures, and I charged these to profit, 
im their respective years, to balance the account 


[By R. B. Goodman] 


John Smith’s Amended Returns 





with the questionnaire. These credits and debits 
to our profit and loss for each year give me the 
adjusted or corrected profit and loss accounts, 
which, starting with March 1, 1913, accumulate for 
each year as my undivided profit account, from 
which accumulation I subtract each year the divi- 
dends paid.’’ 

‘‘All that sounds simple and reasonable to me,’’ 
said the manager. ‘‘ You took out what was wrong 
and put in what was right, but how did you get 
started with the new values of our timber and land, 
and the new value of our property?’’ 

*«That is still more simple,’’ said John Smith. 
‘*My adjustment to properties was a small credit 
to the property account, and a larger charge to the 
depreciation reserve, and the difference between 
this credit and this charge was a credit to our sur- 
plus account. I also wrote off the old timber and 
land account, and set up the new account as per 
the questionnaire, showing: Land; block 1, timber; 
block 2, timber; and block 3, timber. The total 
of these four amounts considerably exceeded the 
old balance of timber and land account March 1, 
1913, on our books, and the amount of this excess 
was a credit to surplus.’’ 

‘*How about our inventories?’’ asked the man- 
ager. 

‘*We have always made out our inventories at 
cost,’’ replied John Smith, ‘‘but, of course, the 
changes in the depreciation and depletion rates 
would theoretically make a difference in the cost 
figures for our inventory, but the difference would 
be so small, that would apply practically the same at 
the beginning and end of the year, that I have not 
felt it necessary to go to that refinement in adjust- 
ing our accounts. This is a problem, however, that 
affects those operators who have disregarded costs 
as defined in the regulations, as the basis of in- 
ventory values, but correcting the inventories to 
cost basis simply makes one additional set of ad- 
justments in the profit and loss account for each 
year to offset the change from the old inventory 
to the new inventory value in the asset accounts.’’ 

**Do any of these adjustments change our in- 
vested capital?’’ 

‘Yes, the invested capital is changed for each 
year. There can be no change in the assets with- 
out affecting the invested capital continuously 
thereafter. In the first place, all of our profit and 
loss or undivided profits accounts, since March 1, 
1913, less dividends paid, represent invested capital. 
The adjustment that we made March 1, 1913, in our 
property account and surplus also represents an 
adjustment in our invested capital. The apprecia- 
tion that we placed on our timber and land at that 
date does not represent invested capital except to 
the extent that we have cut our timber and traded 
or sold our timber and our land.’’ 

‘¢On our books we did not apportion any appre- 
ciation to our land, but on our 100 percent esti- 
mate of timber we apportioned an appreciation of 
$1.16 a thousand. Consequently, every thousand 
feet we cut or sell or trade away each year trans- 
fers $1.16 from unearned surplus to earned surplus 
or invested capital. Similarly, if we had to make 
an adjustment in our inventory by increasing the 
amount, we would be increasing the invested cap- 
ital ’’ 

‘«This is all plain to me,’’ said the manager, 
‘but how do you propose to make out amended 
returns?’’ 

‘¢T will follow Mr. Allen’s suggestions,’’ said 
John Smith, ‘‘by filing with my 1919 return a let- 
ter of transmittal, stating that the return is con- 
sistent with the facts given in the questionnaire, 
and that as soon as possible I will amend our pre- 
vious returns in conformity with these facts, and 
ask the commissioner not to make an audit of 
our original returns in the meantime. I will set 
the date I except to file my amended returns as 
soon as I hear from John Doe, the certified public 
accountant, whom I want to review all of the work 
that I have done on the books and the amendments 
I have made to the returns. His firm is extremely 
busy now and I may have to wait some time be- 
fore he can get here.’’ 

‘¢That is an extremely wise precaution to take,’’ 
said the manager, ‘‘ but do you mean to tell me that 
you are going to get an entire new set of income 
blanks and make up an entire new set of returns 
for the previous years?’’ 

*¢ As to this, I am not quite sure,’’ replied John 
Smith, ‘‘because I have not examined the regula- 
tions specifically on this point. I feel sure, how- 
ever, that the department will be as much desirous 
as we are of having no more papers filed than are 
absolutely necessary. I should say, therefore, that 
only skeleton returns were required; that is, such 
as, properly speaking, are supplements of the 


original returns, and eontain nothing which is not 
pertinent to, and in explanation of, the revision. 
I will do this by re-writing only such schedules as 
are altered by the revision and making a new deter- 
mination of the tax liability for each year. In some 
years this will be a claim; and in some years an 
additional tax. I will deduct the amount of over- 
payments from the total of the underpayments and 
get a check from the cashier covering the balance, 
which I will send with the skeleton of the amended 
returns with a letter of explanation to the tax col- 
lector of this district.’’ 

With this conclusion, Mr. Smith was about to 
leave the manager’s office, when the manager called 
him back and said, ‘‘John, there is just one point 
about this work that doesn’t quite satisfy me, and 
I wish you would write to the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue stating that we have filed the ques- 
tionnaire at the request of the bureau and request- 
ing that as soon as the forest unit has audited the 
return that we be advised as to whether the valua- 
tions of March 1, 1913, and the depreciation re- 
serves, and the values of trades which we have 
claimed, have been approved. While I can see 
that it would not be advisable for you to delay mak- 
ing your revised returns until our questionnaire re- 
ceives such approval, yet it will be a great satis- 
faction to you and to me and to our directors when 
we can assure them that our income taxes are all 
correctly figured and entirely paid; and, there is 
just one more caution—by all means I want you to 
check over the determinations of our lumber in- 
ventories to be sure that you have figured on cost 
or cost or market whichever is the lower, for J 
notice that Mr. Allen’s statement lays particular 
stress on this subject.’’ 

**T fully agree with you,’’ said John Smith, 
‘and I have had Miss Jones working on our old 
cost figures in all the spare time that she can take 
from her work on the payroll accounts. At best, 
it is a lot of work and I imagine that it will cost 
us some additional tax, but it will be a satisfac- 
tion to know that we have finally disposed of our 
uncertainties in connection with our income tax.’’ 

‘*When we have done that,’’ replied the man- 
ager, ‘‘we will celebrate with a big family blow- 
out at the Club House and I will pay for the 
orchestra and the decorations and supper for every 
employee of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., and will 
invite the president and the directors to attend.’’ 


OPPOSE LAKE TO ATLANTIC WATERWAY 


Burrao, N. Y., March 3.—The first session of 
the international joint commission on the water- 
ways opened here on Manday morning, with an at- 
tendance that filled the common council chamber. 
The question to be threshed out principally is the 
advisability of this country providing money for 
the improvement of the St. Lawrence River in 
Canada so that it will float ocean craft. Buffalo 
has taken strong grounds against such a step, for 
these reasons especially: That it is not advisable 
for us to expend money in this way in a foreign 
country; that if it opens up the ocean to the lakes 
for merchant craft it will do the same for war 
vessels; that an ocean vessel is not suitable for lake 
traffic, or a lake vessel for ocean traffic, on account 
of the difference in build and equipment; that there 
is not a harbor on the lakes that will float an or- 
dinary ocean tramp; that counting expense of con- 
struction of vessels and waterways it would cost 
more to ship a bushel of wheat to Liverpool by 
this route than by any existing route; that the cost 
of deepening the St. Lawrence is only a small part 
of the actual cost required to deepen the lake har- 
bors and interlake passages; that all the Great 
Lakes improvements, like the locks of the Sault, 
would have to be rebuilt; that the season is 
much shorter than it is southward. 

There is also the local objection to the new route 
that it would hurt existing ports in the lake trade, 
including Buffalo and Montreal, which, of course, 
would not have much consideration at the hands of 
western advocates. The general objections they 
can not possibly avoid or explain away. 

The hearing is to last several days. There are 
large delegations from the middle West to advocate 
the expenditure, and alsc from Buffalo, Oswego, 
Rochester, Utica and the Tonawandas in opposition. 
Western advocates are here from as far away as 
Wyoming, not to mention several prominent 
Canadians who are desirous of seeing the measure 
go thru. The chairman of the commission is 
Obadiah Gardner, a former senator from Maine, 
who said before the meeting convened that the 
only consideration worth mentioning was whether 
the project would be valuable eommercially. 
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GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES OF THE WEEK 


Reserve Board Expects Active Building — Senator Would Set Bank Rates to Aid Business — Labor May 
Test Rail Law—To Maintain Storage Charge Until June 1 


BEVIEWS FINANCIAL SITUATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—While the re- 
view of business and financial conditions thruout 
the several Federal reserve districts for the month 
of February, made public today by the Federal 
Reserve Board, contains some passages that point 
to dark spots on the horizon in some districts, so 
far as building is concerned, it looks as if the 
supply of construction materials will be the only 
limit on activity during the spring and summer. 
Building may be a bit slow in some sections of the 
country in the early spring because of the fact 
that shortage of cars has prevented the shipment 
of lumber and other heavy materials in sufficient 
quantities. 

This is what the review has to say specifically 
about building: 


In spite of exceedingly high costs of building ma- 
terial, the intense shortage of accommodations is caus- 
ing a great growth in building operations in many 
parts of the country. On the Pacific coast an increase 
of nearly 30 percent is noted, as compared with Decem- 
ber, while as compared with January of last year per- 
mits issued are nearly four times as great. 

In the Southwest an even larger ratio of increase 
has been noted. On the basis of incomplete statistics, 
district No. 10 (Kansas City) reports a relative in- 
crease of 467 percent during the last year, while dis- 
trict No. 11 (Dallas) reports 839 percent. Great build- 
ing expansion in 1920 in the southwestern part of the 
country is accordingly anticipated. 

In the middle West permits issued have been far 
in excess of the corresponding month last year. 

In the East and Northeast, where the movement to- 
ward increased building started perhaps earlier than 
it did in any other parts of the country, the growth 
is not always noticeable, relatively speaking, but the 
activity is still considerably on the increase. 

Difficulty in obtaining deliveries of building ma- 
terials has been severe. Scarcity of cars has prevented 
the movement of lumber and heavy building materials 
and the effect of this situation will be to restrict the 
early spring progress in construction. 


Continuing, the review says: 


Labor conditions are quite generally reported thru- 
out the country as being in a fairly stable position. The 
most unfavorable aspect of the labor outlook is the 
tendency reported from various districts toward re- 
striction of output. Even in those cases, however, 
where this tendency is noted, the opinion is occasion- 
ally expressed that the effect of the restrictive policy 
in injuring those who practise it is beginning to be 
better understood. 

Scarcity of labor is noted in many districts, particu- 
larly in the agricultural regions, and as a result re- 
duction in the acreage of crops and the output in 
some manufacturing lines is foreseen. 

In the eastern manufacturing districts notable in- 
creases in the number of men employed and in_ the 
advance of factories toward capacity production have 
occurred. In some specialized industries, however, 
either strikes or shortage of raw material have led to 
restriction of output, altho such interferences have 
not been extensive. 

Many plants which during the war were not able to 
bring more than a substantial percentage of their 
machinery into active operation have succeeded in get- 
ting much closer to total a It is noted, how- 
ever, that even those plants which are running at full 
capacity are in some instances unable to turn out as 
much as in prewar days. From Cleveland it is re 
ported that one large employer of labor finds that while 
the numerical strength of his staff has increased 11 
percent, the augmented force is producing 14 percent 
less than the old force. 

On the Pacific coast labor has been fully employed 
and unemployment during the winter months has been 
purely nominal. A fairly extensive telephone strike 
recently occurred, but apparently has not enlisted the 
— of a very large proportion of those subjected 
to it. 


Speaking generally of the financial situation, the 
review says: 


_ There is evidence that financial and banking author- 
ities all over the country are looking more seriously to 
the general situation in credit and are beginning to 
urge the adoption of conservative policies. Foreign ex- 
change has suffered a collapse which carried rates 
down to the lowest level thus far recorded early in the 
month, after which recovery togk place. 

Predicted reduction of exports has not been borne 
out by the Government figures for January, which show 
an advance over December amounting to about $50,- 
000,000. A material cut in the amount of credit avail- 
able for the support of exportation is taking place. 

The general prospects at the close of February are 
favorable to an active, prosperous spring season in the 
principal manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing 
lines. Wages continue very high and labor in strong 
demand, Agricultural prospects are good and the 
curtailment in exports due to foreign exchange condi- 
tions, while undoubtedly beginning to make them- 
selves felt, is believed by many to be beneficial to the 
consumer rather than injurious. A tendency to re- 
sist the advance in prices and some increase in care in 
purchasing are regarded as favorable symptoms. The 
credit and money situation continues strained and 
—_ is a scarcity of funds both for long and short 

mT use. 





MAY CANCEL STORAGE CHARGE JUNE 1 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—A letter written 
by Max Thelen, until today director of public serv- 
ice, Railroad Administration, to Frank Carnahan, 
traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and N. C. Wilkinson, assist- 
ant secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 








Distributors, regarding the issuance of an order 
canceling June 1 (if not sooner changed, can- 
celed or extended) the $10 a day storage charge on 
carloads of lumber held for reconsignment beyond 
48 hours reads in part as follows: 


On the one hand is the existing shortage of cars 
for the transportation of lumber. That this storage 
rule has had a salutory effect in expediting the move- 
ment of lumber cars can not reasonably be questioned 
and a serious question is presented as to whether, in 
view of the continued shortage of cars for the transpor- 
tation of lumber, this rule should now be canceled. 

On the other hand, it has seemed to Director Cham- 
bers and myself that the Railroad Administration 
should not take advantage of its authority to make 
this rule effective as a permanent part of the rate 
structure of the country without at least some oppor- 
— to reconsider the entire question in the near 
uture. 

Accordingly, we have decided that a freight rate 
authority will be issued providing that this rule shall 
remain effective only until June 1, 1920. If the car- 
riers at that time believe that the rule should be 
retained, they can then take up the matter with the 
appropriate public authorities. In any event, the rule 
as established by the Railroad Administration will 
terminate on June 1, 1920. 





OUTLOOK FOR TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


WasHincTon, D. C., March 1—The American 
Chamber of Commerce in London in a report re- 
ceived here Saturday discussing the redpening of 
trade with Russia says this step ‘‘may eventually 
depend as much on the effective employment of 
such means of internal and shipping transport as 
still exist there as on the actual strength of the 
Russian Codperative Societies which are the me- 
dium of the proposed interchange of goods, and 
whose members are said to include between twenty- 
five million and fifty million workers.’’ 

No definite action has yet been taken by the 
United States looking to redpening trade with 
Soviet Russia. The whole matter is under active 
consideration. The probability is that the Gov- 
ernment will ultimately issue export licenses to 
Russian ports with the clear understanding that, 
under existing political conditions in Soviet Rus- 
sia, it can not be responsible for deliveries or col- 
lections. This would place full responsibility on 
the shippers and their financial backers. 


ror 


URGES BANK RATES TO HELP BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma, is strongly urging the Senate committee 
on banking and currency to favorably report Senate 
bill No. 3958. 


This measure authorizes the Federal reserve 
banks, subject to the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to establish discount rates for differ- 
ent classes of commercial paper, the rates to be 
graduated progressively on the basis of the amount 
of the re-discount accommodations extended to the 
borrowing bank. 

Senator Owen called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the more aggressive banks 
had been obtaining accommodations in some cases 
three or four times as large as their total reserves 
with the reserve banks; that the Federal Reserve 
Board to stop this practice had raised the rates to 
6 and 7 percent, which penalized the member banks 
which had had no accommodation out of their own 
reserves, 

Senator Owen said a bank borrowing only a part 
of its own reserve ought not to be charged more 
than 3 or 4 percent; that a low rate of interest 
was of the greatest importance to the business 
men of the country; that the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board in fixing a lower rate on classes of 
paper arising from productive and actual distribu- 
tive processes, would help business; that the policy 
of the Government should be to demand from the 
banks reasonable interest rates, in no case exceed- 
ing the legal rate; that the abnormally high rate 
on stock exchange loans, amounting in some in- 
stances to 30 percent on call loans, had exercised 
an injurious psychological influence upon the pub- 
lic and had severely depressed the stock markets 
and caused the commercial rates to rise. Senator 
Owen further declared that the call loans on stocks 
were usually purely speculative investment loans, 
and that these high rates should be made unlawful 
because they attracted money from other parts of 
the country, where it is needed in legitimate com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, to those ven- 
tures which are merely speculative. This, Senator 
Owen said, is contrary to public policy, and seri- 
ously retards reconstruction and an imperatively 
necessary reduction in the cost of living. 


IN THE WAKE OF RAIL TRANSFER 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 1—So far as the 
general public has been able to discern, the rail- 
roads of the country went back to private control 
without a jolt or jar. 

The railroad brotherhoods still seem to be con- 
siderably ‘‘het up’’ about the new legislation and 
their leaders gathered here again today to dis- 
cuss the advisability of testing the constitutional- 
ity of certain features of the law in the Federal 
courts, and also to discuss once more questions re- 
lating to wages ete. 

While the brotherhood leaders were discussing 
the advisability of attacking the railroad bill in 
the courts Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, announced at Miami, 
Fla., that he was thru so far as opposing the new 
legislation is concerned, and expressed regret that 
the President had signed the bill, and at the same 
time had advised the brotherhoods that, in his 
judgment, the labor provisions adequately protect 
their interests. 

So far as surface indications go, the Big Four 
brotherhoods are as strongly opposed to a nation- 
wide strike today as they were last week, when they 
made it clear that they contemplated no such ac- 
tion. The shop craft brotherhoods are not al- 
together of the same mind, altho among those who 
gathered here today only an occasional individual 
was heard to say he favored a strike to enforce 
labor’s demands. 

The really big men among the railroad labor 
leaders appear to have taken the position that 
popular sentiment would not support a strike in 
the face of the provisions of the new law which 
were enacted with a view to bringing employer 
and employee together, altho they do not like those 
provisions in some respects. 

At the same time reports were current today that 
other interests may test certain features of the 
new legislation, notably Section 6, which includes 
the rule of rate making with its provision for a 
virtual guaranty of 5% percent and its require- 
ment that roads having net earnings in excess of 6 
percent on their aggregate valuation as determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission shall turn 
over to the commission 50 percent of this excess to 
go into a sort of revolving fund. 

While the department of justice advised the 
President that Section 6, and all other sections of 
the bill, were constitutional, there is some disposi- 
tion to question this. With regard to the surrender 
of 50 percent of the net income above 6 percent, 
if the law is attacked it will be on the ground of 
confiscation. 

What interest will make this legal fight has not 
yet been disclosed. The Plumb Plan League has 
announced that if Section 6 is attacked in the 
courts it will intervene in support of the constitu- 
tionality of the entire section. 

While rumors are abroad that the carriers soon 
will file tariffs asking a general increase of 20 or 
25 percent, in order that the 544 percent may be 
earned, nothing definite along this line has yet come 
from an authoritative source. 





SHOULD OBTAIN TWO YEARS’ PASSPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The American 
Chamber of Commerce in London recommends that 
American business men traveling abroad provide 
themselves with passports good for two years. 
Passports heretofore issued, as a rule, have been 
good only for six months. This places American 
business men at a distinct disadvantage compared 
with British rivals. Even during the war pass- 
ports issued to British business men covered two 
years. It requires about three months for an 
American business man abroad to procure a new 
passport thru the State Department. 





NEW RAIL LAW AND EXISTING BATES 


WasuINneTon, D. C., March 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued formal notice to 
all carriers that ‘‘ Section 208 (a) of the Transpor- 
tation Act, 1920, just enacted provides that all 
rates, fares and charges, and all classifications, 
regulations and practices which in any wise change, 
affect, or determine any part or the aggregate of 
rates, fares or charges, or the value of the serv- 
ice rendered, which on Feb. 29, 1920, are in effect 
on the lines of carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, shall continue in force and effect 
until thereafter changed by State or Federal author- 
ity, respectively, or pursuant to authority of law, 
but that prior to Sept. 1, 1920, no such rate, fare 


? 
* 


or charge shall be reduced, and no such classifica- 
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tion, regulation or practice shall be changed in 
such manner as to reduce any such rate, fare or 
charge, unless such reduction or change is approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission.’’ 





OPPOSE CENTRAL PURCHASING. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—The National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors is taking steps to 
show Congress that wholesale lumbermen are op- 
posed to the proposal, now pending, to consolidate 
all Government purchasing agencies into a single 
central: bureau. Fear is expressed by the associa- 
tion that if the proposed consolidation goes thru 
it will have the effect of cutting off a lot of the 
smaller operators, since the tendency of the central 
Federal purchasing agency would be to buy on a 
large scale, and often smaller operators would be 
able to quote prices on only a limited number of 
items in a lumber schedule. The association does 
not think such an arrangement would be a good 
thing for cither the Government or for wholesale 
lumbermen as a general proposition. 





TO ‘‘ZONE’’ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

WAsHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—President Wil- 
son today signed what is known as the District of 
Columbia ‘‘zoning’’ bill, under which in the future 
the height, area and use of buildings constructed 
in Washington will be subject to strict regulation. 
The zoning commission provided for in the bill 
will consist of the three commissioners of the dis- 
trict, the engineer officer of the army who holds 
the position of superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, and the superintendent of the United 
States Capitol. 





— 


SAWDUST TO TAKE LUMBER RATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—An order issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
fourth section authorizes the Southern Railway and 
its connections parties to its tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 454 
and A-8783 to establish rates on sawdust in carloads 
from and to the points named in those tariffs the same 
as are contemporaneously in effect on common lumber, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul provision. 
This authorization applies primarily on the Appa- 
lachian division of the Southern Railway. 





SOLDIERS’ BILLS GO TO COMMITTEE 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The House ways 
and means committee will tomorrow begin con- 
sideration of the several bills for the benefit of re- 
turned soldiers, sailors and marines. Chairman 
Fordney today made this statement: 


I believe we should provide some form of. gratuity 
for the men who served with the armed forces of the 
United States in the war with Germany. Whether 
such gratuity should take the form of a cash bonus, 
securities such as bonds or certificates of indebtedness, 
farm or home loans, or credit in one form or another, 
1 am unable to decide at this time. The views of the 
men themselves, as expressed in hundreds of letters 
received by the committee, are widely divergent. The 
numerous bills to be considered are equally divergent. 


It may be that several classes of gratuities will have 
to be provided so the individual may select the plan 
best suited to his needs, The committee expects to 
cover every conceivable angle in the hearings to begin 
tomorrow, and I am hopeful that a measure accept- 
able to all concerned will be speedily drafted and re- 
ported from the committee. 


aes 


TO TRY TO GET CANADIAN PULP WOOD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—The Senate on 
Friday adopted the resolution introduced by Sen- 
ator Underwood, creating a commission of five to 
negotiate with the Canadian Government for the 
abrogation of restrictions on the exportaion to the 
United States of pulp wood and newsprint paper. 
Senator Underwood declared that newspaper pub- 
lishing as an industry in this country ‘‘almost faces 
extinction’’ because of the dwindling newsprint 
supply. He pointed out that the resolution pro- 
vides two lines of activity. The first would require 
direct negotiation with the Canadian Government 
authorities, The other would require an investi- 
gation of the whole situation and a report to Con- 
gress on what legislation is necessary to induce 
Canada to act favorably. 

There has been a lot of agitation over the news- 
print and wood pulp situation. Some time ago 
Senator Poindexter, of Washington, offered a bill 
appropriating $1,000,000 for a complete survey of 
the situation by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
bill has been held since in the committee on agri- 
culture. Former Secretary of Agriculture Houston 
transmitted a somewhat detailed report on the bill 
at the request of Senator Gronna, chairman of the 
committee. From time to time senators and rep- 
resentatives and Federal officials receive the 
strongest kinds of protests against the newsprint 
situation and pleas for assistance from publishers 
in securing sufficient quantities to keep on pub- 
lishing. ’ 

While the price of newsprint was low the explana- 
tion given for not having established paper mills on 
the north Pacific coast was that the high freight 
rates to the center of consumption in the East 
made it impossible for paper mills to operate profit- 
ably so far away from the principal market. Now 
that the price is around 5 cents a pound, paper mills 
could make a profit and still pay freight rates from 
the north Pacific coast to the East, provided they 
had some definite assurances that prices would 
stay up. As explained by an expert who has studied 
the subject, another drawback has been the fact 
that a modern paper mill requires a large initial 
investment. 


STAVE MILL WASTE TO DRY PEAT 


Hovucuton, Micu., March 1.—Baraga County 
can show something which is probably entirely new 
in industrial companies—a partnership between a 
stave mill and a peat swamp. The swamp lies about 
half in Baraga County and half in Houghton Coun- 
ty. Two corporations have already gone broke 
over an attempt at commercial exploitation of the 





swamp, a drainage company spending large sums 
in a canal and laterals before it was stopped by an 
injunction against polluting the Sturgeon River; 
and a Cleveland fertilizer concern having done large 
development work with an idea of using the peat as 
an ingredient in fertilizer, being overwhelmed by 
the cost of production, and especially the cost of 
drying out the peat. 

The new company, which has headquarters at 
Klingville, is known as the Michigan Humus & 
Chemical Co. Its principal owner and manager is 
C, F. Hancock, who for some years has been a 
stave manufacturer at Arnheim in another section 
of this big:swamp. His present idea is to use the 
waste of stave manufacture as fuel in drying out 
the peat, of which he expects to manufacture about 
10,000 tons annually. 





—_—, 


OPEN SHOP PLAN HELPS BUILDING 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Feb. 28.—The open shop 
in the building trades in Little Rock has now been 
in effect for a little over two months, and as is the 
case in every place where it has been tried, it is 
slowly but surely becoming well established. Build- 
ing, which has been away below normal while the 
contractors, who have heretofore worked union men 
only, have been recruiting their crews, is now be- 
ginning to pick up. -Many new jobs’ are being 
started in the city, and with the knowledge that 
no more labor disputes and walkouts will interfere, 
building is bound to increase. Men will be enliv- 
ened in their work by the opportunity they have to 
get full pay for what they are able to do, and they 
will no longer be hampered by union rules, regu- 
lations, dues, fines or suspensions in Little Rock. 


FIRE DESTROYS HARDWOOD MILL 


Ruston, La., Feb. 28.—The hardwood mill of 
the Wyatt Lumber Co., at Gandy, La., on the 
Kansas City Southern, was destroyed by fire early 
on the morning of Feb. 20. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. The loss of the mill was total, tho it 
is partly covered by insurance. The pine mill a 
quarter of a mile away was not harmed and the 
fire did not spread to either the hardwood or pine 
yards and sheds. 

The mill was a single band constructed about 
four years ago. A. H. Henderson, president and 
principal stockholder of the company, has an- 
nounced that he will rebuild the mill as quickly 
as is possible. In the meantime he expects to cut 
hardwood with a night shift on the yellow pine mill. 








A PATENT has been granted Henry J. Williams, 
of Mobile, Ala., for a new type of thief proof 
wood box, which is wire bound, with steel straps 
applied over cleats with chamfered ends. The 
chamfer avoids the bending of the strap over a 
square corner and consequent weakening of its 
strength. 





Home 


(Continued From Front Page) 
for another place is on. Year by year something 
can be added without a large cost of money. This 
year running water may be installed in the kitchen, 
next year a heating system and a shower bath. 
Too often the trouble is that, people get their noses 
so close to the grindstone that they forgot that there 
is also the duty of living. 

Must Look Out for the Boys 


‘*But consider the farmer of 160 acres. He says 
‘I will not go into debt for another farm, I will 
thoroly cultivate every acre, I will have model build- 
ings on my farm. We shall spend the income from 
the farm and enjoy life as we go along.’ This 
man’s home may have every convenience that mod- 
ern plumbing and engineering can give it. His 
soil may be clean, rich and in the highest state 
of fertility. But is not his producing power and 
his earning capacity limited by the number of 
acres? His children are growing up. In neglecting 
to buy that adjoining piece of land when it could 
have been bought at a reasonable figure, he has 
shut his children off from part of their future. 
Possibly he has made it impossible for both sons 
ever to be land owners. 


‘*Buy that adjoining farm now while it can be 
bought. Ten years from now it may be priced 
so high as to be practically off the market. If 
this be a question where the better home means 
a better home life, a greater efficiency in farm- 
ing, and the growing of better livestock, on the 
one hand; while on the other, the bigger farm 
means a farming system that robs the soil and 
breaks man with the long hours of labor, with home 
but a place to sleep and time even begrudged for 
that, then here is but one answer and that decides 
for the better home.’’ 


Betterments on the Farm 


One can not forbear the observation that this 
writer would have made a better case if he had 
plainly said that he had such a home as that 
described by the farm woman in a preceding let- 
ter, and that in spite of the fact that he had bought 
more land his wife and daughters were not slaves 
‘‘baking pancakes at 4:30 a. m. for the hired men’’ 
and that on his farm ‘‘dad and mother take an 
evening off’’ while the boy is tending the milking 
machine that does more work than three men. 


Farmers Do Their Share of Thinking 


But these folks are doing some thinking as well 
as some farming; and some of the observations they 
make have a practical application that is not so 
characteristic of those commonly made by ‘‘city 
editors’? who sometimes write about the farm with- 
out knowing any too well the subject they are at- 
tempting to treat. Read what another farmer says 
about the size a farm should be: ‘‘It has been 
found by careful examination that the ‘family 
size’ farm is the most economical, the farm which 
members of the family can handle without hired 
help. <A large family of nearly grown children 
can handle a large farm, and a small family a small 


one. Where a farm is too large hired help will be 
necessary. This almost does away with the home 
life. I do not blame any man for being ambi- 


tious and desiring a large farm, but he should take 
care that the added acres are a real betterment and 
not a burden.... But it may be that John 
should have a year or two at the agricultural 
school and Mary a bit of higher education. It 
may be that your stock is not comfortably housed. 
Your wife may get along with the same accommo- 
dations that she had twenty years ago. But in 


twenty years the roof is leaking, the window 
frames rotted out, the porch pillars decayed and 


gone and the paint sadly peeled. 

‘¢The house should be such that it will bring 
out the best there is in the family. The wife can 
not have everything that she would like, but at 
least she should have all the conveniences within 
reason and a luxury occasionally.’’ 


How Big Should a Farm Be? 


Not all the writers tell the sizes of their farms; 
but those mentioned vary from 160 to ninety-three 
acres. Note what this owner of the 93-acre farm 
says: ‘‘During the last four years we have had a 
very good opportunity to form decided opinions 
on the question of ‘bigger farms or better homes.’ 
For two years we rented. Then we bought ninety- 
three acres with a modern set of buildings. The 
same year we rented over one hundred acres and 
had a married man hired to help with the work. 
The last season we farmed only our own land and 
hired help by the day during the busiest seasons. 

‘¢In the last year and a half we have added im- 
provements as we have felt able to afford them. 
Now we have our house as modern as any city 
home, with running water, electric lights and power, 
bath room and toilet, furnace heat and a full sized 
basement where we do our washing. We have a 
pressure tank for our soft water and hot and cold 
water at all times. 


Buildings and Yet More Buildings 


‘¢The barn also is electric lighted, has a cement 
floor, with room for six head of stock and plenty 
of room for hay and grain. Adjoining the barn 
is a long cattle or hog shed, for whichever it is most 
needed. On the other side is a long implement 
shed 48x24, with ene end partitioned off for six 
milch cows. This arrangement makes choring very 
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easy, and with the lights one does not mind chor- 
ing after dark. We have a new corn crib with 
cement foundation. There is a large bin at one 
end for small grain. We are now planning to build 
a modern hog house and hen house.’’ 

The final letter of the collection is from a woman, 
and this is the way she starts out: ‘‘We often 
hear of someone who is ‘land poor,’ but whoever 
heard of anyone who was ‘home poor?’ When 
hired help is so scarce and so unsatisfactory it 
seems like folly for a man to own more land than 
he and the boys can care for themselves. Even if 
you have the best of help, are you sure that it is 


worth while? You may be ahead in dollars and 
cents, but when you die you can take nothing out 
of this world.’’ 

She then mentions some of the improvements that 
might be made instead of buying that ‘‘80-acre 
piece.’’ In fact the one thing that appears to be 
uppermost in all the letters is the need or wisdom 
of improving barns, houses, fences, soils and breeds 
of livestock. The spirit of progress and improve- 
ment is as manifest among these farm folks as it is 
among any other class of citizens; and this spirit 
of progress can not mean anything but that with 
the improvements they desire to have will come a 


more contented, because a more rich, country life. 
Curiously enough, only one or two of these letters 
say anything about the automobile; tho no doubt 
most of the writers have autos. The saving of 
labor, the improvement of livestock, the building 
of better houses and farm structures; these are the 
betterments uppermost in the minds of these people 
who are producing food for the world. Unques- 
tionably these folks are representative of the better 
and more intelligent of the farmers in the agricul- 
tural sections of the United States; and they afford 
the soundest basis for the prosperity as well as the 
security of the nation. 





OPTIMIST CLUB STAGES BUILDING SHOW 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 1.—One of the most 
attractive features at the industrial show of the 
Optimist Club, which was held in Tomlinson Hall 
in Indianapolis Feb. 17-21, was the display of the 
lumber and other supply men engaged in the build- 
ing industry. The display was on the stage of the 
hall and was made especially attractive by the 
miniature house built at 
the plant of the O. D. 
Haskett Lumber Co. 
Probably no other indi- 
vidual feature of the 
show attracted so much | 


DINING RGM 
attention as the house. M2 XUN 
The miniature was a 

replica of a house built 
by the United States 
Shipping Board at 
Bridgeport, Conn., which 
was declared by the 
board to represent the 
maximum of room at a 
minimum expense. The ff 
plans were provided by |} 
F. 8S. Cannon, an Indian- 
apolis architect and the 
building as it appeared 
on the stage was seven 
feet square. The original 
house was twenty-three 
feet square. 
The lower half of the 
house is of stucco over 
frame construction 
and the upper half is 
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by the architect that the house will cost $4,980.56, 
including cistern and cement walks. 

Because of the peculiar requirements for mem- 
bership in the Optimist Club, only one man from 
any particular line of business may be a member 
and this enabled the men engaged in the build- 
ing industry to divide the work so that each had 
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ESTIMATE OF COST BY 
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of weatherboarding. On 
the lower floor is a liv- 
ing room, dining room 
and kitchen and on the second floor is a bath and 
three bedrooms. The only alteration made by the 
architect in the original plans was the addition of 
one closet downstairs and one closet upstairs. 

In order to be of service to the public blue prints 
were provided showing the floor plans of the house 
and giving other data and an estimate was made 
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even to the flower boxes and the lawn. The flowers 
and other decorations were given by Bertermann 
Bros., florists, and draperies were provided by Hib- 
ben-Hollweg & Co., one of the largest wholesale 
establishments in the middle West. 
The show was such an unqualified success that 
the club has voted to make it an annual event. 
The Optimist Club is 
a national organization 


3 with chapters in a num- 
ve ber of eities thruout the 
% pat | i country, but the first 
2 club was organized in 


; Indianapolis and the na- 
tional headquarters are 
located here. It is sim- 
ilar to the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and other like 
organizations. 

At the exhibit there 
were over fifty different 
displays. Admission 
was free, but by tickets 
furnished by the various 
members and the at- 
tendance for the four 
days was about 2,500 a 
day. The expense of 

| the show was not under- 

| written by the club, as 
an executive committee 
was appointed to have 
full charge of the affair. 

Subcommittees were ap- 

pointed to handle 

various details and these 

-{ committees made an 
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a particular part to do. The house was built by the 
Ostrom Realty Co. out of lumber provided by the 
O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. It was plastered by 
Charles W. McGarvey from material provided by 
the Peoples Coal & Cement Co. The Sargent Paint 
Co. gave the paint which was put on by the Long- 
Hunt Paint Co. Every little detail was provided, 





estimate of the total ex- 
pense including booths, decorations, printing ete. 
and then divided the hall into spaces ten feet 
square and sold these spaces for $50, or $100 for 
a double space, making the price for the spaces 
sufficient to cover the estimated expense. Actually 
it turned out that this method produced a surplus 
and this surplus will be returned to the exhibitors. 





The house in the center of the display was built at the plant of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. and was the center of atten*ion 
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A Survey of Conditions Relating to the 
Housing Shortage in England and America 


‘«The political stability and industrial progress 
of a democracy vary with the degree of comfort, 
healthfulness and security under which its people 
live; a country of majority rule must be a country 
of majority home ownership. The lack of ample 
shelter in the chief Anglo-Saxon nations is causing 
political unrest and industrial apathy, and the slum 
is again raising its head in the great cities. Ten- 
antry is increasing, and the urban population is 
cramped for housing.’’ Thus begins a very com- 
prehensive and interesting review of the housing 
situation in England and the United States, writ- 
ten by F. T. Miller, president of the F. W. Dodge 
Co., New York, which has just been received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The pamphlet relates 
in considerable detail the steps that have been tak- 
en in the two countries to relieve the shortage of 
housing that exists in both, and contrasts the poli- 
cies pursued, to the distinct advantage of that of 
the United States, which the writer deems calcu- 
lated to result more satisfactorily in the long run 
than the policy of paternalism, or subsidizing ten- 
ants or builders, upon which England’s endeavors 
along the line of providing the needed houses has, 
up to this time, been largely based. The funda- 
mental differences between the two policies are 
explained in the introductory paragraphs, reading 
as follows: 

A nation which subsidizes its tenants increases its 
tenantry and decreases its housing. 

The housing policy of England since 1851 has been 
to subsidize the tenant. On Dec. 16, 1919, English 
legislation was formulated to subsidize the builder. 
Both policies were prompted by philanthropic motives. 
Both kill private enterprise. Doth fail in making pri- 
vate ownership of homes possible. 

The so called “unearned increment’ is the incentive 
to investment of savings in homes and real estate. It 
is chiefly thru the hope of enjoying the unearned in- 
crement of property that the latent energy of the citi- 
zenry may be called forth. 

Since 1841 the United States has, in its land laws, 
recognized this great incentive. It has stimulated the 
building of rural homes thru the wide distribution 
of land under the Homestead Acts. Its policy has been 
to enable the prospective home owner to acquire prop- 
erty, mainly thru labor. 

In order that the traditional American policy with 
respect to home ownership may be maintained, it is 
now proposed to solve the urban housing problem by 
placing adequate long term banking facilities at the 
disposal of the would be home owner. 


Elaborate Organization; Meager Results 


The story as regards the tangible results from 
Great Britain’s widely heralded post-war housing 
policy is succinctly told in the following para- 
graphs: 

In England and Wales during the last three years 
$500,000 annually has been spent in salaries of hous- 
ing bureaus, painstakingly planning without a single 
house being ready for occupancy a full year after the 
signing of the armistice. 

According to an official report made in late October. 
1919, by Dr. Addison, chief of the British Ministry of 
Health, in immediate charge of housing, it appears that 
the shortage of houses in England and Wales amounted 
to 500,000; that the number of schemes under con- 
sideration was 40,000; that the number of houses 
under construction was 8,000; and that the number 
of houses completed and occupied at that time was 
“none.” 

Lord Buckmaster is reported to have stated in the 
House of Lords on Oct. 24, 1919, that approximately 
eight hundred eighty-nine million pounds, or upwards 
of four billion dollars, will be necessary to give Eng- 
land and Wales adequate housing, 

If there were no other causes for the delay in getting 
building under way, a consideration of the elaborate 
ness of the machine which is planned to superintend 
the work would explain much. As has already been 
stated, this machine has cost the British taxpayers 
$500,000 a year in salaries and expenses for the last 
three years and, according to Dr. Addison, has not 
produced a single house for occupancy. Right Hon. 
J. M. Robertson, speaking of the government’s housing 
bill, said: “As to the disgraceful character of that 
fiasco there need not be the least hesitation in passing 
an opinion, because we have the virtual avowal of Dr. 
Addison, minister of health, that it is a national 
scandal.” 

It may be said of the housing machine, as has been 
said of the British labor unions, that it is a vast 
mosaic of horizontal, vertical and criss-cross lines amid 
which it is impossible to trace policies or plans. 

The machine is functioning successively thru the 
minister of health, who is the director general of hous- 
ing, and who has on one side the department of town 
planning and reconstruction, further divided into 
bureaus of town planning and slum clearing. On the 
other side he has a division of production with eight- 
een bureaus, and subbureaus, which all have to be 
gone thru before it is possible to reach the municipal 
machine which must first initiate the proposed action 
after receiving application from the individual. In 
the municipal machine are to be found large com- 
mittees of leading citizens who: study, confer, devise 
and make concrete proposals, which are then referred 


to the municipal subbureaus, bureaus, division of pro- 
duction and director general of housing, and then re- 
ferred by him perhaps to the bureaus of town planning, 
reconstruction and slum clearing and finally passed to 
the minister of health. 


Shortage of Materials Delays Operations 


Other important phases of the British housing 
situation are dealt with in the following excerpts: 

Shortage of building materials incident to the war 
has not been made up in any degree. Sir Charles 
Ruthven, a prominent British architect, in an address 
before the Society of Architects of London, stated 
that it would require fifteen to twenty years to supply 
the existing needs for bricks even tho the present ca- 
pacity of the brick yards was increased 250 percent. 
A considerable quantity of wood is available if labor 
were forthcoming to mill it. 

The cost of building shared the general advance of 
all commodities thru inflation and because of non- 
production. Mr. Neil McLeod, lord dean of guilds, 
reporting to the guilds of Edinburgh in November, 
1919, said that the prices of building materials thruout 
Ingland and Wales stood at about 170 percent above 
prewar costs, so that a worker’s dwelling, usually cost- 
ing $1,500, would now cost $4,050, a sum upon which 
an economic rent of 5 percent could not be had. 

Much time has been taken by the English bureaus 
and the public in a discussion of substitutes for un- 
available building materials, and the building program 
in England has been delayed from this cause just as 
the ship building program in the United States was 
delayed in the controversy over ship construction of 
wood or steel. Many arguments have been made to 
show that reinforced concrete is absolutely unfit ma- 
terial for human habitation, and that wooden build- 
ings will not endure in the English climate. Finally 
both concrete and wood have received official sanc- 
tion. 

At a conference of the ‘authorities of the West 
Midlands” held at Birmingham on Dec. 17, 1919, and 
at a similar conference held at Nottingham on Dec. 
18, it was declared as useless to expect any progress 
in meeting the housing shortage until builders could 
depend on the steady supply of materials. The delay 
in the delivery of construction materials was character- 
ized as a great national scandal and as a cause for 
slackness of the workers. 

The influence of labor conditions upon the build- 
ing shortage in England has been a serious handicap. 
The right to a holiday after the war was claimed. 
The unemployment pension did not tend toward putting 
the best foot forward, and, as a result, production 
has been inevitably restricted. 

E. Willis, borough engineer of Chiswick, says: 
“Workers formerly laid 1,600 bricks a day and were 
proud of doing it; now two hundred to three hundred 
is the maximum, and sometimes even less. This is 
simply robbery.” 

Private Enterprise Lacking 

A report of ‘‘a select committee on housing” of the 
Working Classes Act Amendment stated without re- 
serve as far back as 1910 that the testimony which it 
had received showed that the prime cause of the lack 
of housing was that nobody was financially interested 
in supplying the people with housing. Great as is the 
need and large as may be the profit in supplying it, 
private capital offers practically no help in the crisis, 
except in a few isolated cases where moneyed men 
have advanced capital to start construction for 
philanthropic reasons, but, because of the subsidies 
offered to the tenant, and because of the prospect of 
changed forms of taxation, investment capital seems 
to have left the building trades. Would be investors 
have pleaded with the government not to destroy the 
remnants of the business and have urged that, if sub- 
sidies must be used, they should be used to help the 
natural sources instead of in setting up competition 
which the natural producer can not meet. 

In the London Times of late date a correspondent 
bitterly assails the government’s building policy and 
points out that altho it has destroyed private initiative 
and the investment of private capital, it has not re- 
lieved the dwelling shortage in the slightest degree. 

Lord Leverhulme, in an address before the Liver- 
pool Architects’ Society, said: “The requirements of 
the public would be better served by the private 
builder who had met the needs of the people in times 
past at a small margin of profit and without dumping 
houses on the government taxes or on the rates.” 

A most powerful hindrance at the beginning of the 
work of physical reconstruction has been the existence 
of a multitude of rules, regulations, customs and re- 
strictions that made any departure from the regular 
procedure impossible. It was the absolute prohibition 
of the erection of wooden buildings that so long de- 
layed the use of that material. 

To Encourage Individual Initiative 

A national housing campaign committee now pro- 
poses that private intitiative provide all the capital 
needed, but that two-thirds of the excess cost is to be 
regarded as a loan to the State, which will issue hous- 
ing bonds bearing interest at 5 percent and payable at 
the end of twenty years. It proposes an ‘active cam- 
paign,”’ which, if it does not succeed as a housing 
scheme, should (altho this conclusion seems far from 
obvious) imbue the workers with a strong sense of 
their responsibilities as citizens, should encourage them 
in the habit of self reliance to counteract their growing 
tendency to self assertion, should increase among them 
the proportion of property owners and stablize more 
or less firmly a section of the community which is just 


now sadly in need of some sort of steadying influence. 

It seems highly significant that, during the many 
years of England’s attempts to solve the housing prob- 
lem thru paternalistic methods, the codperative so~- 
cieties, representing the collective effort of individual 
initiative, have had more substantial results in actual 
houses built than has the government with all its well 
intentioned schemes of subsidies and bonuses. After 
seventy years of legislation directed toward subsidizing 
tenants and regulating rents, England has reversed 
its policy in the Act of Dec. 16, 1919, which is aimed 
toward the encouragement of private initiative. 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Much of the section of the report dealing with 
housing conditions in the United States is devoted 
to a detailed review of the causes leading up to 
the present acute shortage of dwellings, which are 
familiar to most readers of the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN, and of the activities of the United States 
Housing Corporation and other war bodies having 
a more or less intimate relation to the present 
housing situation. Aside from these matters, which 
now are of mainly historical interest, some perti- 
nent facts and conclusions of current interest are 
given, as embodied in the following paragraphs: 


The Situation Surveyed 

The beginning of the present housing shortage in the 
United States dates back to the year 1907, since which 
date less and less cubic feet of construction has been 
available per person. The low water mark was reached 
in November, 1918, when construction was but 4 per- 
cent of normal. During the succeeding months con- 
struction gradually picked up and reached its maxi- 
mum in October, 1919. 

Authorities agree that during the gradual slowing 
down of construction from 1907 to 1919, the United 
States fell behind at least one year in its building 
output and that it will take several years, under favor- 
able conditions, to make this shortage good. 

It is estimated that the average yearly expenditure 
for building construction thruout ‘the United States 
before the war amounted to at least four billion 
dollars, expressed in present day values. 

It is estimated that the railroads are at least two 
billion dollars behind in construction; that rapid 
transit facilities, water power and canals require at 
least one billion dollars ; and for highways a half billion 
dollars has already been appropriated. 

It was estimated by the United States Labor De- 
partment at the close of the war that the United 
States was in need of a million homes. 

General construction for the year 1919 was probably 
slightly above normal, being 25 percent above the 
average for the last five years, and totaling two and 
a half billion dollars for the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio river compared with 
an average of two billion, in present day prices, for 
the last five years. Two-thirds of this construction 
was undertaken during the last half of the year. From 
a survey of the work projected and on the boards it is 
probable that there will be slightly greater activity 
in the year 1920. 


Economic Incentive to Build Insufficient 


During the last year there has been a great economi¢ 
incentive for the production of consumable commodities 
but little for the production of buildings with the 
incident risks. 

The indisposition of the public to pay an advance for 
construction in proportion to the general increase in 
prices, particularly to paying the increase in rent in 
proportion to the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar, had its deterring influence upon builders of 
dwellings. 

The public mind seems to hold that the owner of 
real estate alone should sell his commodity without re- 
gard to cost or replacement value. It must be borne in 
mind that high prices stimulate production and that 
regulated prices check production of all kinds, including 
dwellings, and that if rents are kept down by inter- 
ference with the law of supply and demand, the 
supply of building will be kept down. Adequate build- 
ing at high prices will occur only when rents are 
correspondingly high, and after adequate building has 
been constructed and cramped conditions relieved, rents 
will ultimately fall, first in the less modern srtuctures. 

The retarded development of the rapid transit fa- 
cilities thruout the country has made dwelling con- 
struction less attractive in the outlying districts, and 
the failure of the municipalities to enact zoning laws 
has made home owning speculative, while the short 
term mortgage loan with the second mortgage and the 
expense of commissions, bonuses and title searching 
for each of the frequent renewals has been a retarding 
influence against home owning. 


The Growing Menace of Tenantry 

While France is said to have but 20 percent of 
tenantry, the census of 1890 showed that 52 percent 
of the people of the United States were tenants; in 
1900 the percentage reached 55: in 1910 it reached 58: 
and it is probable that the 1920 census will reveal 
nearly 60 percent of the people of the United States 
living as tenants. 

If this percentage continues to increase, industrial 
unrest is bound to occur and single tax legislation 
is likely to be offered as a solution. 

The threat of a tenant class does not lie altogether 
in congested centers. Farming regions in the middle 
west and South are the regions where great evils may 
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be feared, because under American methods of farm- 
ing, tenantry reduces the fertility of the soil. The 
condition is so serious in some of the middle western 
States that commissions have been especially ap- 
pointed to change, if possible, this tendency. 

This disposition toward tenantry has been increased 
by the influx of foreigners who have been accustomed 
to live under conditions of tenantry. 


Relief Measures Proposed 


For nearly eighty years the United States has fol- 
lowed a program that has never deviated from the 
idea that beneficiaries of legislation should be enabled 
to acquire property thru their own labor. These 
laws have covered rural homes and culminated in the 
Farm Loan Bank Act. It is now proposed to extend 
this principle to the acquirement of urban homes and 
the Calder, Nolen and Hill bills pending in Congress, 
have this end in view. 

These bills provide for the lending of money to 
people who desire to build their own homes, the money 
to be supplied thru a Federal banking institution 
especially created for that purpose, the money to be 


procured by the banks thru the public sale of bonds 

secured by real estate mortgages of the individual 
borrowers and guaranteed by the building and loan 
associations or other banking institutions with which 
the borrowers were doing business. The object of these 
bills is to provide a maximum loan compatible with 
security at a minimum interest rate for a long term 
period, thus freeing the intending home owner from 
the expense of frequent renewals, commissions and 
bonuses. 

A bill has been drafted to give the Federal Reserve 
Board power to direct the lending of the savings de- 
posits of national banks into long term rather than 
short term channels. This would make some two billion 
dollars available for home building. 

The McLaughlin bill now before Congress proposes 
to exempt the returns from small holdings of real 
estate mortgages from the income tax. 

The Tinkham bill, also before Congress, provides for 
a clearing house of information on proper housing and 
construction methods and is designed to generally foster 
the building industry. 

It is evident that the housing shortage and high 





rents are due to the fact that there are not enough 
buildings being erected. Construction is not being 
undertaken, not because of the high price of land, but 
because of the high cost of buildings. The high cost 
of buildings is not due to the high cost of raw ma- 
terials, but to the increased cost of fuel, transporta- 
tion and labor. The increased cost of labor is due to 
the general high cost of living. The high cost of 
living is due to inflation of credit and scarcity of 
production. The scarcity of production is due to lack 
of energy of the workers and the lack of energy of the 
workers is due to lack of proper economic and moral 
incentive. Rent subsidy, minimum wage and the unem- 
ployment pension do not furnish an incentive for the 
exertion of energy by the workers. High wages with- 
out increased production do not raise the standard of 
living. The incentive of wages alone is not sufficient 
to call forth latent energy. In Great Britain 30 to 
40 percent of this energy is latent, and probably as 
large a proportion is latent in the United States. 

Legislation promoting wider ownership of property 
can alone call forth the energy necessary for the 
maximum of production. 





Some Factors to Be 


Probable 


Spring is at hand, and within a few weeks 
building operations thruout that large section of 
the country where out of door operations during 
the winter months are impracticable will be in full 
swing. Perhaps that statement should be modified 
by saying that they will be in as full swing as 
conditions other than the handicap of cold or 
stormy weather will permit. Unfortunately, not 
all the obstacles to a record building year will melt 
away with the snow, nor will the warm breath of 
spring, in itself, revivify dormant building 
activity, particularly in the line of house construc- 
tion, which is one of the greatest needs of the 
nation today. 

It is always interesting to get the viewpoint 
of the outsider, the ultimate consumer of our 
products, especially if he is a keen, clear thinking 
business man. We may speculate with regard to 
what people ought to do, or what we would like to 
have them do, but the real question is: What will 
they do? It has been abundantly proved that the 
man who does not own a home ought to build one. 
Mountains of paper and oceans of ink have been 
consumed in telling him just why he should ‘‘ build 
now.’’? He has been preached at from the pulpit 
and lectured from the platform; the editorial, news 
and even the advertising columns of his favorite 
newspaper have reiterated the counsel, warning and 
advice to build a home, and to ‘‘do it now’’; going 
to and from his daily work or business the bill- 
boards have glared the same message at him. If, 
his day’s work ended, he has sought the solace of 
the silent drama, the chances are ten to one that 
between the thrilling episodes of ‘‘Should a Woman 
Poison Her Husband?’? or the pie throwing exploits 
of clog footed, cross eyed or bow legged comedians, 
he has once more been exhorted to ‘‘Own Your 
Own Home.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is far from decrying 
the tremendous educational campaign to arouse 
interest in home owning that has swept the 
country the last two and a half years. Indeed, it 
could not do so without denying its own offspring, 
and it is far too proud of the lusty youngster who 
has kicked up such a stir in the lumber and build- 
ing construction world to do anything of the sort. 
On the contrary, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
tickled to death with the way the kid has carried 
on, and purposes feeding him raw meat to increase 
his vigor and ‘‘pep.’’ However, as hinted above, 
the key to the situation is in the hands of the ord- 
inary, every day citizen—and his name is legion— 
who is fully convinced that he wants to own his 
home and who sincerely desires to build, but who, 
like the man of whom Luke tells us, sits down and 
‘oes a little figuring before he places the contract. 
The Biblical allusion is to Luke 14:28-30, but to 
save readers the trouble of looking the passage up 
it is quoted herewith. Human nature today is the 
as two thousand years ago, and, with the 
hange of a single word, the little episode pictured 

happening right now in thousands of American 
homes. The familiar verses referred to read: 

‘Which of you, intending to build a tower (or 
& house), sitteth not down first and counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it? Lest 
aply, after he hath laid the foundation, and is not 
able to finish it, all that behold it begin to mock 
n, saying, This man began to build, and was not 
able to finish.’? 

Even more potent as a deterrent than the fear 
of being ‘‘not able to finish’’ the house, in the 
minds of a certain class, is the fear of a big 
Shrinkage in value after it is built, so that, in ease 
it should later become necessary either to sell or 
to rent it the owner would have to pocket a heavy 
‘oss. This phase of the question is treated in two 
‘etters written recently, not for publication, by a 
business man in New York City to the sales 
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Considered in Estimating the 


Volume of Home Building This Spring 


manager of a concern, situated in another city of 
the same State, handling an essential building 
commodity. The first letter, written on Feb. 9, 
follows: 

‘“T regret to advise you that, together with some 
hundreds of other prospective builders, I am forced 
to forego all thought of building until the labor 
and material people come to their senses. I started 
out to build a house which was to cost $7,000. 
While the architect was drawing the plans the price 
went to $8,000. By the time I got ready to secure 
estimates the price, as figured by the architect, was 
$9,000. When the estimates were returned the 
price was over $12,000. Now it would not pay me 
to build a small one family type house for 
$12,000, plus $3,000 for ground, because nobody 
would ever pay me $15,000 for such a house—and 
like every other good business man, I must con- 
sider the resale value of my investment in case I 
should ever want to sell. 1 would have stood for 
a raise from $7,000 to $9,000, but when the labor 
people go crazy—well my money can lie where it is 
until they come to their senses. I don’t have to 
build; they must work at building to live; I don’t 
think there is any question who will win. I am 
disappointed, and my family is disappointed, but 
if some labor unions and material manufacturers 
simply let their greed run away with their sense of 
fairness—then the budding building boom will 
remain a bud until conditions are within reach of 
practical investment.’’ 

The second letter, written under date of Feb. 13, 
reads thus: 

‘*There has been, as you say, quite a demand 
for building even at present prices, but if you will 
study the matter carefully you will find that so 
far as residential properties are concerned they are 
not ‘selling from plans’ as fast as they used to. 
Rumors of depression easily convince people that 
they can wait a while. I know one real estate com- 
pany which has ten or fifteen houses on its hands. 
They can not sell them, simply because they cost 
too much to build, and while the building market 
felt the prosperity while these houses were being 
built it is well to consider that, standing empty and 
unsold, they do not prove an advertisement to the 
man who is thinking of building, and who is told 
that his house will cost him more than these houses 
which are begging for buyers. The point I am 
interested in is this: I can pay any price for a 
home so long as I have the assurance that I can 
resell it without a big loss. The material and labor 
markets in the building trade either have a tre- 
mendous boom before them or, if they are too 
greedy, they will find that people are quite content 
to let money lie in banks where it draws regular 
interest rather than put it into houses that show 
losses of from 20 to 40 percent when offered for 
resale.’’ 

Undoubtedly the sentiment reflected by these 
letters is quite widespread. The question is, How 
can it be met and overcome? Without attempting 
to answer at length it may be pointed out that the 
thing that is most needed is stabilization of prices, 
not only of lumber and other building materials 
but also of labor, so that it may be possible for 
a prospective builder to ‘‘count the cost’’ with 
some degree of accuracy. In this connection it is 
encouraging to note the action of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. and the Shevlin Carpenter 
group, reported on page 50 of the Feb. 28 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in announcing that 
their January price lists again would become effec- 
tive and would remain in force until June 1 at 
least. A similar policy, tho for shorter periods, 
recently was announced by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. It is to be hoped that other concerns will 
follow the examples of these manufacturers. 
General stabilization of prices of course can not 





be brought about thru concerted action, which 
under existing laws would be illegal; but the grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of stabilization can and 
should find expression in individual action. Then 
if this stabilization could be broadened to cover the 
price of labor an even greater step would be taken 
toward increasing building. 

In connection with the letters that have been 
quoted it may be pointed out that the writer repre- 
sents the comparatively small class of prospective 
home builders who build with an eye to later resale, 
and the still smaller class who have idle money that 
they can use for building. To such builders, who 
are strongly influenced by the investment feature 
of home owning, it must be admitted that present 
conditions are a deterrent. The vast majority of 
potential home owners, however—the men and 
women that the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ move- 
ment seeks to influence to action—need homes for 
sheltering their families and to escape the 
rapacious clutches of rent profiteers. To such, 
building even at present prices is a good invest- 
ment, because it enables them to enjoy, for the 
same or a smaller monthly outlay, a much more 
attractive and healthful home environment than 
would be possible by renting at the present 
schedules, even if there were houses available; 
besides gradually, if slowly, acquiring an equity 
in the property, which is better than sticking rent 
receipts on the ‘‘ bills paid’’ hook. 


NEW COMPANY WILL PRODUCE CRATES 


Avon Park, Fuia., March 1.—Negotiations have 
been completed for the purchase by the Avon Man- 
ufacturing Co. of the Highland Crate Co.’s plant 
and machinery at Lake Wales, which will be moved 
to Avon Park as soon as the present citrus ship- 
ping season is over. The Avon Manufacturing Co. 
was formed several months ago, with a paid up 
capital of $75,000, but until now had done nothing 
teward establishing a plant. By the present deal 
it acquires facilities for producing the large addi- 
tional output of crates needed to take care of the 
citrus fruit erops of this locality. The entire out- 
put of the Avon Manufacturing Co. and of the 
Mutual Crate Co., an allied concern, has been con- 
tracted for by the Polk County Citrus Sub- 
exchange. The combined output of the two mills 
at full capacity will be ten thousand to twelve 
thousand crates daily. The new mill will employ 
about one hundred men. The supply of timber 
is sufficient to insure operation for fifteen years. 

To the initiative and enterprise of L. F. De- 
Bordenave is due the successful completion of the 
above deal, which means mueh to the citrus grow- 
ers of this region. Mr. DeBordenave is vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Penn-Florida 
Lumber Co., the general offices of which now are 
situated here. He is also connected with the Flint 
Lumber Co., the headquarters of which have been 
at Philadelphia, but which are hereafter to be at 
Avon Park. Mr. DeBordenave accordingly will 
henceforth make his home here instead of at Phila- 
delphia. He also is interested in the Penn-Jarratt 
Lumber Co., at Marianna, Fla. 

The officers of the Avon Manufacturing Co. are 
as follows: President, J. W. Sample, president of 
the Polk County Citrus Sub-exchange; vice presi- 
dent, L. F. DeBordenave; treasurer, C. W. Walker, 
of Bartow; secretary, A. V. Anderson. 

The Flint Lumber Co. is soon to increase its 
manufacturing facilities by the establishment of 
another mill of large capacity. 








THE suGAR factories of the northern and west- 
ern districts of Argentina are reported as desiring 
tight hardwood barrels for use in their distilleries. 
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The Origin of the ““Bearly Special’”’-—What the “Fix-It Man’’ Accomplishes— 


The Necessity for Confidence Between the Lumberman and the Contractor 


Most of us think of Oklahoma as a land of oil 
wells and wheat fields and native red-skinned 
Americans, but we don’t think of it as a land of 
snow. But snow does fall in Oklahoma, and be- 
cause it is a bit rare it is for that reason the 
more exciting to the small Oklahomans. When 
little folks and hillsides and snow all get together 
there is just one thing that must happen, and 
that’s coasting. But coasting requires a sled, 
and thereby hangs a tale which the Realm had 
the pleasure of hearing this afternoon. 


An Oklahoma Snow Storm Brings Opportunity 


F. D. Bearly, as we get the story from the 
Daily Oklahoman of Feb. 1, lived as a boy in 
eastern Kansas. His grandfather, having the 
true grandfatherly qualities, built a wonderful 
sled for his grandson, and little Fred as chauffeur 
of this vehicle proved the fastest flier on the 
local hillsides. So he named the sled ‘‘ Bearly’s 
Special.’’ Years later when Mr. Bearly had 
grown up and was manager of a big line yard in 
Oklahoma City he sat in his office and watched 
some little folks playing across the street. The 
ground had been covered with snow and ice for 
a couple of weeks, and the children had a couple 
of dishpans with cords tied to the handles and 
were pulling each other around in these impro- 
vised sleds. The stores were completely sold out 
of sleds and were unable to get more. Mr. Bearly 
thought of the old ‘‘Bearly Special,’’ so he 
called in the manager of the mill, and together 
they designed a sled that could be built and sold 
for 40 cents. This was the beginning of what 
_ developed into an institution in Oklahoma 

ity. 

To Make a Hit With the Little Oklahomans 


Mr. Bearly put an ad in the paper that same 
night, and he is a master ad writer, so before 
noon the following day he had sold 100 sleds, and 
during the first week he increased this number 
to 1,000. The snow remained for three weeks, 
and the new ‘‘Bearly Special’’ was the most 
notable feature in the local landscape. There 
were calls for sleds from a large number of sur- 
rounding towns. The little Oklahomans soon 
learned the trick of hitching on behind vehicles, 
an art in which every northern youngster seems 
adept from the time he can walk. It is a ques- 
tion up to that time if any piece of Oklahoma 
weather ever provided more unadulterated en- 
joyment. In the intervening four or five years 
Mr. Bearly has sold or given away nearly 5,000 
sleds, each with the name ‘‘Bearly Special’’ 
stenciled on the top deck. 


And Supplying Sleds Wins Community Goodwill 


He has always sold them at just about cost, 
and the price now is 50 cents. But no youngster 
has to go without a sled because he doesn’t have 
the purchase price. Once Mr. Bearly sent a sled 
to each little person in the Sunbeam Home; and 
one day last winter one of the yard men hitched 
a long string of Specials behind an auto, drove 
past a schoolhouse during recess, cut the rope 
and shouted to the children to grab. That they 
did so in a riot of excitement goes without 
saying. 

Peanut Size Yard With Acorn Possibilities 

Mr. Bearly has a yard of his own these days, 
located up in the north side of Oklahoma City. He 
says it’s ‘‘peanut size,’’ but to our eyes it looks 
like the beginning of a big, hustling business. He 
got going last June, selecting the site of an old 
building material business. There were a couple 
of buildings on the ground, and these Mr. Bearly 
remodeled to suit his purpose. One is the office 
building that has had a new interior arrangement 
put into it, showing a big lobby in front, a big 
vault in the middle rear, a private office and a 
plan drafting department. The main shed is 
built more or less according to the plans of the 
Long-Bell umbrella shed. The warehouse is next 
to the Santa Fe tracks which run along one side 
of the yard. Mr. Bearly keeps a team to do his 
unloading and delivers his stuff with trucks. 


Develops ‘‘Fix-It-Man’’ Service to Customers 
This yard has developed one of the most inter- 
esting side lines or advertising lines or service 
lines—I hardly know what to call it—that I’ve 
seen lately in any retail yard. 
‘*People who live in a city of this size,’’ Mr. 
Bearly said as we sat in his private office, ‘‘are 


more or less helpless when things get out of shape 
around the house. If a lock gets out of condition 
they know it ought to go to a locksmith, and they 
probably know that there are such men. But 
they don’t know where to find them. If a drawer 
swells or comes unglued or if the house settles 
and some doors will not close they don’t know 
what to do. Generally they get along without 
doing anything. 

“*It seemed to me that a good many of these 
house ailments could be remedied by a carpenter, 
especially a carpenter who was fairly ingenious 
with all kinds of tools, so I began advertising 
‘Bearly’s Fix-It Man’ and his capacity for put- 
ting things in order. The idea took from the 
very start, and you’d be surprised at the variety 
o2 jobs we are asked to undertake. 


Tells Them About It Thru Live Advertising 

‘*In the first place, I believe in advertising. 
At the beginning of the year I contract with the 
newspapers for a pretty large amount of space 
thru the year, and then I use this space. I find 
that people read my ads. It makes little differ- 





BUILDING A 
CLOTHES LINE 


That’s easy you say. It may 
be easy compared with building 
a railroad, but—Did you ever 
put up a set of clothes line 
posts? Take a tip and 


LET BEARLY’S 
FIX-IT MAN DO IT 


He'll dig the holes, plant the 
posts and will even stretch the 
wire if you want it done. The 
Fix-It Man does anything that 
takes lumber and patience. Call 
Walnut 484. He will come a- 
running. 


“Service With Every Stick’’ 











ence where I go, whether it’s to church or to 
lodge or to a political convention; somebody says 
something about my advertising that shows he’s 


been reading it. A short time ago I ran an ad 
headed, ‘Watch That Chicken!’ In the body of 
the ad I mentioned the fact that the gardening 
season is at hand and that the time to pen up 
the chickens is just before the neighbors ask 
that they be penned up. I added that the Fix-It 
man would do the job for them. The next day 
several people came in to arrange to have their 
chicken yards repaired, and one lady mentioned 
my ad and said she had just come from filing a 
complaint with the police against a neighbor who 
ought to have his chicken yard fixed. Another 
time I put in an ad about clothes lines, and the 
paper was hardly out until I had three orders. 
Others of course followed later. 


Even at Loss Builds Reputation for Service 


“Roofs are the hardest things I have to deal 
with in the Fix-It line. I send out a carpenter 
to mend a leaking roof. I pay him a dollar an 
hour, which is the schedule down here, and he 
works a couple of hours locating leaks and stop- 
ping them with tin shingles. It’s a hard job, 
for he has to get up under the roof and mark all 
the cracks and holes he can see by sticking tooth- 


picks up thru them. But when it’s done I pass 
the cost on to the owner, and then maybe when 
the next rain comes the roof still leaks. I have 
to send the carpenter back to go over the job a 
second time and perhaps even a third time. The 
customer naturally objects to paying for these 
subsequent visits, insisting that the job was not 
properly done in the first place. I seldom make 
any money out of these roof repairing jobs, and 
sometimes I have to pay out $10 to the carpenter 
and get back perhaps only $2.50 from the cus- 
tomer. This is an apparent loss; but repairing 
roofs is part of the service that naturally should 
fall to the Fix-It man, and furnishing a complete 
service is the real reason for having a Fix-It man. 
Then every once in a while this service gets me 
the job of putting on a new roof, and this will 
cover quite a bit of loss suffered in roof repairing. 


Being Careful to Make Good on All Promises 

‘‘Keeping this kind of service going requires 
pretty steady advertising, and it requires making 
good on every job anJ every promise. I had an 
object lesson along this line when I first started 
the sale of sleds. When I saw those children pull- 
ing each other around in dishpans and so thought 
of making and selling sleds at a low price and 
had arranged the thing with the mill superin- 
tendent, I put an ad in the paper to appear the 
folluwing morning. The superintendent kad 
promised me 50 sleds in the knock-down for 9 
o’clock the following morning. It didn’t occur 
to me that any one would see the ad and come 
for a sled earlier than that.time. But the next 
morning about 8 o’clock, before I’d gotten down 
to the office by the way, a man drove up in a big 
car, stopped on the other side of the street, came 
in and asked for a sled. It was evident to the 
boys that he was in a bad temper, and they 
guessed that the man had a child who had been 
teasing for a sled that couldn’t be gotten in the 
stores, and that the man’s wife and this child 
after seeing this ad had combined forces to com- 
pel him to come around for a sled. Anyway he 
was in a bad humor. The boys explained that 
the sleds hadn’t come over from the mill but 
that they’d be over at nine o’clock. The fellow 
raved and yelled; it was a blankety blanked 
way of doing business to advertise goods you 
didn’t have, and all that stuff. The boys tried 
to get his name and promised to deliver a sled 
at his home, but he wouldn’t tell his name. They 
tried to get the number on his car so they could 
find his name thru the registry and send a sled 
to his home; but he drove off at so great a speed 
they couldn’t do it. This was funny in a way, 
but it was also depressing, and it made me extra 
careful after that to be sure I could deliver the 
goods promised in my advertising.’’ 


And Order Book Shows That Methods Are Sound 


While we were talking about these things the 
*phone rang, and a rica with whom Mr. Bearly 
was not acquainted asked him if the Fix-It man 
was prepared to undertake a job of fairly good 
size. Mr. Bearly replied that there was no job 
too big or too little for the Fix-It man. So this 
prospective customer said he had bought a house 
and wanted the front porch repaired. He also 
wanted to add a breakfast room with a sleeping 
porch above it at one siie of the house, and he 
wanted to build a garage. The fact that this 
man was not a personal acquaintance of Mr. Bear- 
ly’s and the fact that he mentioned the Fix-It 
man would indicate that the newspaper adver- 
tising or some of the actual repair work done by 
the yard had sold this bill. 


That People Want and Will Pay for Service 


The Realm does not want to give the impres- 
sion that this repair business is the chief or even 
a very considerable part of the business of the 
Bearly Lumber Co. It is largely advertising. It 
operates to make the company and the quality of 
its service known. Mr. Bearly cites its success 
as proof of his belief that people are desirous 
for real service and are willing to pay for it. This 
explains why he has put in a plan service depart- 
ment. This department is housed in a room off 
the office lobby and contains a drafting table 
and quantities of blueprints. The company is 
prepared to make the sketches and blueprints for 
a house for any of its customers; and the fact 
that so many of them take advantage of this serv- 
ice helps to prove what we already know; namely, 
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that this is a matter of growing importance in 
the operation of a retail yard. 


His Methods Aren’t Short Cuts to Success 


The Realm talks a great deal about service and 
about methods. Sometimes our number two com- 
mon mind is beset with serious thoughts about 
our conduct in this particular, and we wonder 
if this continued reiteration seems to our readers 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot. We won- 
der if the things we talk about become, in our 
hands, nothing more than the loud invitation of 
the three-shell artist to observe that the hand is 
quicker than the eye. We Americans are proud, 
and justly so, of the pep, resourcefulness and 
progressive spirit which make up at least a con- 
siderable part of the special tang of American 
life. These things are admirable when they are 
based on a sound foundation of understanding 
and hard work. But the rapid rise of men to 
wealth or to political power is not unlikely to 
turn the minds of aspiring youths away from 
the firm foundation of knowledge and of capacity 
for work and towards brilliant short cuts, flashes 
of genius which make nothing of obstacles, and 
quick returns on borrowed mental and moral 
capital. From this attitutde it is but a step 
to sharp practice and a contempt for hard work 
as the vice and weakness of fools. This is in evi- 
dence in other fields besides that of business and 
politics. It shows itself in education and even 
in religion. At this time when the quality of 
American life is of supreme importance not only 
to the safety and future welfare of America but 
of the entire world there is more or less evidence 
that some of us are ready to fall for shortcuts 
to sound citizenship. ‘‘Dr. Bullem’s American- 
ism in Six Easy Lessons,’’ and ‘*Learn Sound 
Political Thinking While You Wait,’’ may soon 
be staring at us from the billboards. 


For What’s Worth Having Is Hard to Get 


The Realm has no desire in any degree to add 
to the habit of desiring the harvest without the 
labor of cultivation. The possibility that we 
may be doing such a thing fills us with apprehen- 
sion. We are not ready to say with certain prac- 
tical philosophers that there is no such thing as 
luck, for we don’t know. We don’t know just 
what luck is. Certainly a good many things hap- 
pen that we are not wise enough to predict or to 
anticipate. And while all these things doubtless 
follow along the lines of cause and effect, yet be- 
cause we are not able to follow out this line men- 
tally the effects come to us as surprises; and 
probably this is what we mean by luck. Yet to 
trust to luck when more substantial things may 
be trusted is not wisdom, and to despise in- 
dustry and virtue is to pave the way to ruin. 


And Such Methods Need a Master Hand 


However, we see our rhetorical pop valve is 
blowing off, so we’ll bank the fire a little and 
see if we can explain just what it is that is troub- 
ling us. The Realm meets a retailer every little 
while who has developed some distinctive meth- 
ods that have proved successful. They may be 
methods of collection, of keeping perpetual in- 
ventories, of advertising, of making a truck de- 
livery system effective, of furnishing plans or 
what not. When we do meet up with such a per- 
son and can get him to tell what he has been do- 
ing we greet him with whinnies of joy, and we 
straightway do our best to tell what he does and 
how he does it. But at the same time we know 
well enough that to tell the complete story is 
beyond our powers. Some of the things that are 
of first importance in making these methods suc- 
cessful lie far below the surface. They include 
endless study, conscious and unconscious, of the 
habits of thinking and of buying in the commu- 
nity; a knowledge of the retailer’s own person- 
ality and powers; a knowledge of shipping facili- 
ties, of climatic peculiarities, of banking re- 
sources and all the thousand other threads of 
practical business and religion and education that 
go to make up the complex of community life. 
The retailer’s methods may fit him and his com- 
munity like a carefully tailored suit of clothes; 
but they might not fit another community in the 
world without some small or large alteration. 
We’re always afraid that some rash person, read- 
ing these accounts and developing a longing for 
the desirable results that the other fellow has 
achieved, will try out his method without master- 
ing it. Have you ever tried to teach a person to 
drive an automobile? It doesn’t take you a great 
while to explain the principles of operation. In 
& few minutes you can go over the principal 
points of clutch pedal and brake and gear shift 
and gas throttle and steering wheel; but after 
your pupil assures you that his understanding is 
perfect there comes that tense time when he tries 
it all out. Then you and he both realize that 
there are a good many things that can not be 
made habitual and automatic by being merely 
explained. 

But we rather take it for granted that all the 





readers of the Realm have in mind the fact that 
the things said here are not exact formulas but 
rather nothing more than suggestions and raw 
material for the making up of methods that will 
fit local conditions. 


This Retailer Doesn’t Believe in Short Cuts 


We met a retailer the other day who is con- 
ducting a big business according to methods 
which he has largely worked out for himself. 
We are glad to introduce him at this point, be- 
cause he does not believe in short cuts to suc- 
cess. He is John McConnell, manager of the 
Minnetonka yard at Okmulgee, Okla., and I heard 
him describe some of his ways of getting and 
keeping business in a speech which he delivered 
at the convention of yard managers of the Minne- 
tonka and Long-Bell companies at Oklahoma City. 
Mr. McConnell’s talk has already been reported 
at some length in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but 
I want to repeat some of the points he made. 


He Renders Valuable Service to Contractor 


Much has appeared in this department about 
the advisability of the retailer’s equipping him- 
self to offer such a service that the customer will 
come to him first instead of going to the con- 
tractor. We stick to this principle. We believe 
that if there is no codperation between contractor 
and retailer and that if the contractor gets hold 
of the customer first he has an undue and an 
unwarranted control over the retailer’s business. 
But the very statement of this principle implies 
that there is no coéperation and that contractor 





Bearly Fix-It Men 
Smash Records 


In the last thirty days the F. D. 
Bearly Lumber Company has done 
more than 100 repair jobs through 
its Fix-it service department. This 
sets a new record for this work and 
it has kept our Fix-it Men on the 
jump. But that’s what these Fix-It 
boys like. 

They are hollering for more jobs 
now. Haven’t YOU one you can 
give them? 


Call Walnut Four-8-Four 


In the last month the Fix-It men 
have made repairs that ranged from 
gluing a dresser to putting on a new 
roof. If there is anything about 


your house that a carpenter can fix 
give these boys a chance. A ’phone 
call will bring them in a hurry. 

They’ll have the stuff to make 
your repairs and do it RIGHT now. 
ao cost will be right, too. 
this. 


Try 











and retailer are necessarily rivals and in a sense 
antagonists. When this condition exists it is 
unfortunate. For the time has not yet come and 
may never come when the average retailer is 
independent of the contractor. If the two are 
in friendly accord each can benefit the other to 
an incalculable degree. It is one of Mr. McCon- 
nell’s first principles that there must be codpera- 
tion between him and his contractors. In order 
to gain this he does not offer undue or unusual 
financial advantages, for this is not the way to 
develop codperation. It savors too much of buy- 
ing business and is likely to result in contempt 
and extortion. But he develops codperative work 
by gaining the confidence of the contractors and 
assisting them in highly valuable ways. 


But Had to Lay a Foundation of Knowledge 


In the first place he believes that he as a re- 
tailer ought to know quite as much about reading 
blueprints and making estimates as the con- 
tractor himself does. How easy it is to make 
that statement, but what a whale of a lot of work 
lies behind the making good of the statement! 
Mr. McConnell has reached this mark which he 
has set for himself, and he is constantly increas- 
ing his ability and accuracy in this field. All the 





time he is studying building costs; not only the 
cost of lumber but of masonry and plumbing; not 
only building materials but labor. He knows 
how much labor costs, how fast workmen work, 
and the relation of labor costs to the total cost 
of building the building. As a result he has re- 
duced costs to a square foot basis and can make 
a@ reasonably accurate estimate on almost any 
building in a few minutes. 


And Develop Ability to Get Quick Results 


A customer comes into an old fashioned yard 
and asks about the cost of building a certain kind 
of house. The dealer tells him to get a carpenter 
to make a material list, whereupon the dealer will 
tell him what the lumber will cost him. This in- 
formation is about as useful to the prospective 
owner as the price of dried codfish laid down on 
the wharf at Yokohama. But if he comes to Mr. 
McConnell he is asked a few questions about the 
size of the building and the style of construction 
and finish, and within about twenty minutes he 
is given an approximate estimate that usually 
falls within about 1 percent of the actual com- 
pleted cost. 


Often Saves His Customers Heavy Losses 


In Mr. McConnell’s hands these methods of 
calculation get quick results; but nobody would 
call them short cuts in the usual meaning of that 
term. The lazy man looking for the easy way of 
getting by would not be attracted by them. They 
involve too much preparation and too much pre- 
viously accumulated knowledge and too much 
trouble in keeping them up to date. But they get 
results. Some of the contractors who deal with 
Mr. McConnell will not file an estimate on a job 
until they’ve gotten him to check over their fig- 
ures in detail. He does this for them, tho it often 
means burning the light until tke small hours. 
He goes over the estimates with the blueprints 
before him and checks not only the prices but 
also the material list; and he finds that sometimes 
the material list is in error involving a possible 
loss of money or a possible loss of contract. 
Sometimes prices are in error or are improperly 
carried out. Sometimes in his anxiety to land 
the contract the contractor has shaved the lump 
bid so much that he will involve himself in loss. 
In fact Mr. McConnell finds it necessary to ad- 
vise a contractor to raise his bid more often than 
to advise him to lower it. 


But His Methods Demand Hard Extra Work 


He has made so careful a study of blueprints 
that it happens every once in a while that he can 
detect mistakes made by the architect. In a cer- 
tain warehouse he discovered a weak foundation 
that would have broken down under the first 
heavy load. His calling attention to it caused 
the correction to be made before the building was 
erected instead of afterwards. In a dwelling 
house he discovered a toilet without an outside 
window, which was contrary to the city’s build- 
ing rules. These are but a couple of instances 
of the service Mr. McConnell is able to render 
his customers. When a contractor is ready to 
order the doors and windows and interior trim 
for a house Mr. McConnell prefers to take the 
order off the blueprints instead of accepting a 
list prepared by anyone else. He has found that 
such a list is likely to confuse light sizes with 
opening sizes and to be obscure in other par- 
ticulars. While such mistakes would not be on 
him if he followed the list, still it would cause 
celay and extra cost and dissatisfied owners. To 
avoid this he is willing to do the extra work. 


And Aren’t Attractive to a Lazy Yard Man 


Add to these things the further fact that Mr. 
McConnell makes it a practice to be at his place 
of business all the time where his customers can 
find him and talk about their troubles to him, 
directly, and that so far as possible he answers 
the telephone and that he takes all the cussings 
and bawlings out that are directed at the yard, 
whether he is the responsible man or not, and you 
have the picture of a man who does not believe 
that he can be carried to the skies of business 
suecess on flowery beds of ease. He has short 
cuts, but they’re not attractive to the lazy or 
the indifferent person. Which may help explain 
how it happens that Mr. McConnell’s annual 
sales go well over the half million mark. 


_—eererrn aera 


Ir 1s reported that a Sydney (Australia) firm 
has entered into a contract with a lumber concern 
in Alaska for the supply of 59,000,000 feet of 
lumber. This contract is stated to give the buyers 
the option of extending the order to 90,000,000 
feet, and stipulates that 80 percent of the lum- 
ber must be spruce and 20 percent hemlock. It is, 
however, expected that difficulty will be experienced 
in securing tonnage to transport the lumber to 
Australia, as it is roughly estimated that fifty-nine 
vessels, each carrying 1,000,000 feet of lumber, will 
be required. 
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The work of your committee to date has naturally 
been of a preliminary nature. Our attention has 
been directed towards the College of Agriculture 
of the State University, and I am happy to say 
that the heads of the different departments there 
have shown an interest and friendliness that have 
made our preliminary work very pleasant indeed. 

These gentlemen occupy a peculiar position. 
Their work, as you all know, is one of service to 
the entire State, but from and through one angle 
—an improved agriculture and a more successful 
farmer. It is to be supposed that first in their 
work and thought comes the side of the farmer. 
And it is right that it should. 

On the other hand, the work of the retail lumber 
dealer is also one of service, and in order to be 
successful he too must have the interest of the 
farmer at heart. 

When either of these groups ceases to perform a 
useful service its place is taken by another; in the 
ease of the men connected with the College of 
Agriculture, by dismissal and reappointment; and 
with the dealer, by an application of the common 
economic law. 

It looks as tho, then, we have a common ground 
on which we may stand and a common tongue that 
we may speak, and this is ‘‘Service’’. We are 
just beginning to get acquainted. Thru our visits 
to Madison, these gentlemen are beginning to know 
our association and many of our individual mem- 
bers. Thru your committee and the representatives 
of the college who are kind enough to appear 
before us at our different conventions, we are 
beginning to know them. If this acquaintance con- 
tinues to have for its foundation the right motives 
there is no reason why it should not develop into 
a friendship that will be mutually helpful and of 
assistance to the entire State. 

Agriculture and Business Must Progress 

It is an old axiom that a business can not stand 
still. If it does not progress or advance, it is 
slipping backward. Agriculture, compared with 
many businesses, has in the past been down toward 
the end of the class. In fact until just recently 
agriculture has been just plain farming. But, 
gentlemen, the last five years have shown what the 
application of scientific knowledge to farming has 
done, and a vast amount of credit for this lies at 
the threshold of our College of Agriculture and its 
organization. Farmers of all kinds and descrip- 
tions are waking up to the fact that the informa- 
tion obtainable from this source is not altogether 
. theoretical; and they are gradually putting these 
advanced ideas into practice on their own farms, 
in most instances to their direct gain. 

In fact, in many counties of this State, farmers, 
a great many of whom are termed ‘‘hard headed’’, 
have voted a sum of money to be used in defraying 
the expenses of a qualified representative of this 
college and inviting the college to supply county 
agents that are located right in the county where 
farmers can get hold of them quickly for advice 
and who are buckling down to the job assigned 
them in a manner that is worthy of respect and 
encouragement far in excess of that which is some- 
times given them. 

This is but a natural growth of the department 
and is without any question a step in the right 
direction as far as the farmers are concerned. It 
will perhaps take time for some to learn this just 
as it will some dealers, but the progressive farmer 
will cash in on the service of the county agent just 
as will the local dealer, although the dealer’s will 
come indirectly. 

Surely an Association such as ours, with perhaps 
80 percent to 90 percent of its members serving to 
a great extent the rural trade, should be acquainted 
with an organization like this; and surely an or- 
ganization like this should be acquainted with 700 
to 800 live lumber and building material dealers 
such as are represented by our association. 

And surely a mere acquaintance is not enough. 
We should know each other intimately and our 
efforts should be to as great an extent as possible 
in unison; and yet this should be carried out in 
such a manner that will not lead farmers to believe 
that any ulterior motives are involved. 

It is to be expected that no county agent or 
member of this department is going to line up on 
the side of any dealer. The very nature of their 
work precludes the possibility of any such proposi- 
tion. But in applying new ideas to their individual 


*Report in part of Ralph E. Wagers, of Grand 
Rapids, chairman, for Agricultural Committee of 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, at 
annual meeting, Milwaukee, February 18. 
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farms, the owners invariably find their equipment 
and facilities incomplete. Their wants must be 
supplied and the local dealer, if on the job and 
thoroly acquainted with their requirements, is in 
an ideal position to take care of them. This is 
nothing more or Jess than intelligent service and 
very few farmers, or anyone else for that matter, 
are unwilling to pay a good price for good service. 


Willing to Codperate in Any Way 


There is evidently a desire on the part of a 
number of the members of our association to lend 
every codperation possible which is consistent with 
our ideas of good business principles to this depart- 
ment and its entire organization or you would not 


. have added this committee to your association. We 


have told them so, and they seem very much 
pleased to have us, and are helping us in the 
formulation of a policy that we hope will prove to 
be a sound and practical one. 

Now the first proposition that we are interested 
in is: What can we do that may be handled by 
individual dealers right along with their regular 
work or business? Three suggestions have been 
made: First, help the farmer secure any material 
he needs to increase his crop production; Second, 
help him properly store his crops; Third, help him 
properly house and care for his stock. 

The second and third we’ll all jump on with both 
feet. In fact, that’s what we are trying to do now. 
How can the college help us? We believe thru its 
well equipped engineering department. If so, here 





BETTER CROPS—MORE BUILDINGS 


We are told that not 10 percent of the 
limestone is being used in this State an- 
nually that should be used. This means 
that your customers and our custOmers are 
raising only a part of a crop of clover, al- 
falfa or other legumes, when they might by 
a small investment be raising double or 
triple the amount. This means that at 
present there is no necessity of their build- 
ing larger barns to house their hay crop 
and their stable room is sufficient for some 
time to come. 

Supposing you could help even if only 
in a small degree to place them in a posi- 
tion to grow more clover or alfalfa or any 
of those legumes, what would be the natur- 
al result? More cattle, more manure for 
the land, larger barns, more silos, more 
granaries and then better homes; would it 
not? 

This is not an idle dream. It is working 
out this way on numberless farms right 
here in the State. 

Nowhere near enough farmers are using 
limestone; and why? Simply because it is 
one of the few products they need that it 
requires some effort to buy. They are be- 
ing educated to it more and more, and one 
can see that where a little salesmanship 
and effort is used farmers are buying it and 
using it and getting results. 











is an opportunity for some fine codperation. Just 
how far we want to go and just how far the college 
wants to go is one thing your committee is inter- 
ested in. During the last year we broke the ice, 
but as was to be expected, didn’t swim very far 
the first time. This was in reprinting the circular 
on housing farm machinery, distributing a few 
among members of the association and offering to 
supply additional copies at a nominal cost. We 
just scratched the surface on this proposition. 


Engineering Department Will Help 

We have been told that the engineering depart- 
ment is willing and glad to go the limit in co- 
operating with us. It has started submitting its 
manuscripts to us before bulletins are printed, 
asking for our suggestions and criticisms. It 
would like to have us supply it with new wrinkles 
in farm building planning and construction, and 
keep it advised of what are regularly termed 
‘stock sizes’’ of different materials. Where any 
estimates of the cost of materials are mentioned, 
the department wants us to give it what informa- 
tion we can so it in turn may intelligently advise 
the farmer who is looking to this source for in- 
formation. To our minds this is very desirable, as 
if stock sizes are specified or mentioned it makes 
it much easier to supply the material for these 
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buildings and also makes it cheaper for the builder. 

We have been given the liberty of reprinting an) 
of the bulletins and circulars we wish and puttin 
our own. association cover on them if we care to 
Would this not be desirable? Would not the in- 
formation contained in the bulletins be very helpfu! 
for the farmer? Could we secure this informatio: 
to pass out to our customers in any better or mor 
economical way? 

It is true that farmers may secure copies 0! 
these bulletins free of charge by writing to th 
college for them and many are being distribute: 
this way, but would it not be desirable to have 
them in our offices to hand out or mail to prospects 
as the occasion presents itself, and have it sho 
where they originated and in addition have insid 
of the cover a few well worded reasons why we, thi 
local dealers, are in a splendid position to furnis! 
the material for these and any other buildings’ 


Hog Self Feeder Proves Money Maker 


You all received copies of a circular entitl 
‘*Self Feeders for Hogs’’ and if you read it, yo 
have learned that the self feeder is a money maker 
for any farmer who raises one or more litters ot 
pigs a year. We understand that all agrieultura 
workers in the State are going to get back of this 
drive and that it will be carried into a great many 
of the farm papers as well as the local weekly 
papers. 

According to the advice we have received a great 
many farmers are now interested in this and a 
number of these self feeders are already in use. 
We have heard of some mighty fine codperation a 
few of the dealers in the State are giving this 
proposition and we were told at Madison that they 
understood one dealer had made up and sold over 
one hundred during the last season. The sales are 
not so very large, that is, there is only a very 
limited number of feet of lumber represented in 
each self feeder; but where a farmer finds that 
these will actually enable him to make money on 
hogs by feeding up some home grown barley or 
other feeds there is a possibility of his deciding 
that his hog house is too small and of his wanting 
a larger or more uptodate one. This means cement, 
lumber, windows and possibly a ventilating system. 

The fellows at the head of this at Madison have 
told us that they would like to have an assurance 
that a number of the dealers in the State would 
actually make up one or more of them and have 
them on display at their yards. If they would, the 
farmer would be directed to go to his nearest 
lumber yard and see just what they are. I presume 
also that the county agents would be very glad to 
advise farmers to this effect. 


Codperation in Selling Limestone Necessary 


There is no doubt that the success of the lumber 
dealer as well as all local dealers, especially in 
rural communities, is dependent upon the success 
of the farmer. It is equally true that the success 
of the farmer is dependent upon the ability of his 
soil to produce a maximum yield of crops. Labor 
is beginning to mean a big item on every farm ani 
when one stops to consider that the labor con- 
nected with raising a maximum crop is very littl 
if any more than the labor required to raise a 
small crop, and a farmer’s ability to invest in 
permanent improvements is limited to the least his 
soil will produce, one can readily see that in orde: 
to get a maximum amount of business from our 
farmer customers, it is desirable to give some 
thought to their side of this proposition. 

At the present time the lime manufacturers are 
to quite an extent playing a lone game. They have 
the stuff to sell, the price is low, and they are 
selling a carload here and there direct to the 
farmer or thru farmer agents, county agents, or 
any one who will handle it for nothing. 

Farmers have been educated to a low price on it, 
and they are getting it, but still there is only a 
comparatively small amount used and oceans of it 
needed. 

A great many with whom I have talked, or with 
whom we have had some correspondence, see the 
need of a more efficient distributing system. 
Among these is the Lime Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington. The College of Agriculture 
also realizes the need of an arrangement whereby 
farmers can be assured of getting the limestone 
they care to use in quantities that they can handle, 
and they are looking with considerable interest to 
our association in helping work this out. Who is 


more interested in this than we lumber dealers? 
The first question one may ask is what profit can 
I get out of it? At the present time I am afraid 
not a very satisfactory one, when only the sale of 
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the limestone is considered. Yet it is not such a 
bad proposition at that. Not a great big money 
making proposition, but what of it? Perhaps one 
will find considerable fuss and bother with it, but 
will he have as much as the farmer who has to 
unload it, haul it home and spread it? And 
besides a good share of this comes in the winter 
time when many dealers can give it a reasonable 
amount of attention. 

No one will long ask a man to work for nothing. 
If a farmer gets good results from the use of it, 
the dealer has won a point in making a friend and 
building good will. What cheaper and more effec- 
tive advertising can you get? 

The use of limestone is urged at practically 
every meeting of farmers where any soils men talk, 
at the farmers’ course each year at Madison, and 
at farmers’ institutes during the winter in all 
sections of the State. The farm papers are pound- 
ing it home right along and many bulletins are 
published on this subject. In fact the farmer is 
being virtually flooded with information on lime. 
Would it not be a good plan to have the local lum- 
ber dealer’s name linked up with this campaign? 

Nothing, perhaps, could the members of this 
association do that would be of more real service 
to their community and that would please the fel- 
lows at Madison and their entire organization more 
than to get behind this one thing and handle it to 
the best of our ability. 


Handling Commercial Fertilizers 

The commerical fertilizer proposition is a similar 
one, but a little different. At the present time it 
is making a great appeal to the farmers because 
the price of all farm crops has been unusually high 
and results are scen almost immediately. 

At the present time fertilizer is put out on a con- 
signment basis. The different companies who 
supply fertilizer in this section ship a carload and 
the dealer has no investment in it. He stores it 
and twice a year makes settlement for only that 
which has been sold.’ A dealer takes no chances 
on a decline in price, as each six months, the re- 


Agriculture to show the attitude of the individual 
members of our association towards these subjects, 
and the directors would like some information that 
will enable them intelligently to pass upon any 
probable expenditures that might be necessary to 
carry on this work. 





Building Homes in California 


MARYSVILLE, CALIF., Feb. 28.—Marysville is 
short of houses, but is taking steps to remedy the 
situation. A firm of contractors from outside of 
Marysville has taken a contract to build at. least 
forty houses and possibly more. 
be built on the ‘‘standard’’ plan which, it is said, 
will reduce the cost of construction. The company 
building the houses has carried thru similar projects 
in other California cities. 

Retail lumbermen in business here have sold 
practically all of the material and are watching 
the project with interest. The Chamber of Com- 
merce secured agreements from the business men 


_and firms of the town to underwrite second mort- 


gages where such mortgages are necessary. Be- 
fore the company will put up a house each home 
builder must own his own lot. The banks will then 
loan 60 percent of the value of the lot and the 
improvements and, as before stated, where neces- 
sary the remainder will be taken care of by second 
mortgages. The owner then pays off a definite 
sum each month just as rent would be paid and 
this is pro-rated on both mortgages. 


~~ 


Retail and Mail Order Prices 


The mail order houses are at a decided disad- 
vantage in such times as the present, when prices 
advance rapidly. A careful analysis will generally 
show the local merchant that he has a decided edge 
over the mail order house in price and at no time 
is this statement any truer than at present. Mail 
order houses have to make prices in their catalogs 
apply for a definite period, even tho that period 





These houses will 





Retail Company Insures Employees 

WicuHiTa, KANn., March 1.—Announcement has 
been made by F. O. Brownson, general manager 
of the Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co., with head- 
quarters here and twenty-five yards in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, that the company has closed a deal 
whereby approximately fifty employees are pro- 
vided with life insurance, the premiums being paid 
by the company. The individual policies are for 
$1,000 and $2,000. The larger amount is carried on 
the life of each manager and a few of the em- 
ployees in the general office here, while all other 
employees are provided with $1,000 policies. 

‘The insurance is written,’’? said Mr. Brown- 
son, ‘‘to show the employees that the company 
takes an interest in them. We expect to keep all 
of our workers covered by insurance as long as 
they are in our employ. As new employees are 
taken on their lives, too, will be insured at the 
expense of the company.’’ 





Building Business with Movie Slides 


Lumbermen thruout the country who handle 
paint have received much benefit from the ‘‘Save 
the Surface and You Save All’’ campaign being 
conducted by the paint and allied interests. These 
manufacturers by-no means confine their activities 
to general advertising, but assist retailers where- 
ever possible. For example: ‘‘Save the Surface’’ 
movie slides are distributed upon request. Some 
of these slides are being used with success by the 
Oxford Lumber Co., Oxford, Ohio. 

A paint house in sending out these ‘‘Save the 
Surface’’ movie slides wrote: ‘‘The moving pic- 
ture theater is becoming a very important vehicle 
in modern advertising. Especially can it be used 
to great advantage in your particular case. 

‘*Hundreds of people attend the moving picture 
houses each week. And in this crowd is the usual 
quota of property owners—the ones on whom you 
depend for an outlet for your product. 





American Lumberman Shed Plan Contest Extended 






The president of a prominent line-yard company writes the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in part as follows: 


‘*At the smaller points the volume of business is not just what it 
should be under the present salary basis of managers, and this had 
caused some of us to study what to add as a side line to increase our 
volume to take care of the additional cost of operation, as well as to 
give us better returns on the investment. We have two points at 
which we contemplate making yard improvements and we thought 
that at these two points we would build store buildings large enough 
to add the side line discussed, if, after investigation, it was advisable 
to do so. Hence our inquiry as to the success and experience of other 
companies in handling the side line and then what is the proper size 
and style of building to erect.’’ 

This is a problem which many retail lumbermen are considering. 
Shed designs which were entirely acceptable a few years ago have to 
be modified or changed to suit the growth and increase in the retail 
Iumber business. How should hardware be displayed? What is the 
best arrangement for a service room? Who should meet the customer 
and where should the meeting occur? What side lines are most suit- 
able for the retail lumber business? These are some of the questions 
which must be considered in modern shed design. Perhaps it would be 


better to say that they are problems which must be considered in 
erecting a building material store, for that is actually what a modern 
retail establishment is. 

In order to put before its readers some of the best and latest shed 
designs, especially well suited to the lumber business as it is con- 
ducted today, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the following 
prizes for the two best shed and office designs: 

. .$30 


First Prize ............. 


Second Prize .............$20 


Those who desire to enter this contest do not have to draw special 
plans, but may submit plans of sheds that have been erected. Theory 
is well enough, but theory tested by practical experience is the best, 
and that is why the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires designs which 
have been tried out. 

This competition is open to everybody. Because of the interest 
shown and the necessary time consumed in preparing drawings the 
contest has been extended and will now end on March 15. Get plans 
in as soon as possible. The judges are to be two retail lumbermen and 
a representative of the editorial department of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Send your plans in. 





























mainder of the car is invoiced at the prevailing 
market price. 

During the past almost anyone could take the 
agency for fertilizer because there was no estab- 
lished trade on it. Your committee understands 
that the fertilizer manufacturers strongly favor 
this being handled by responsible, legitimate 
dealers, both lumber and implement. 

As a general thing, the retail price of commercial 
fertilizer is left entirely with the dealer, but until 
the farmers get more acquainted with it and 
realize that the money they put in it is not an 
expense but an investment, a small margin of 
profit is usually added. In our own particular 
business we add about 10 percent to the invoice 
price and in addition to this we receive a 5 percent 
discount for cash if paid on certain dates. 

We are advised that the time is not far distant 
when almost every station in Wisconsin will be 
able to use fertilizer by the carload. During the 
last five years the use of it has increased very 
noticeably and farmers are just getting started. 

Of course, drain tile is another product that is 
badly needed in some sections before maximum 
crop production can be realized, but as a general 
thing dealers are handling these and those who 
i not will gladly do so if there is a demand for 
them, 

In conclusion I wish to say that your committee 
and the directors of our association would like to 
know to what extent the individual members 
present are interested in codperating along the 
lines mentioned in this report. The committee 
would like some data to pass on to the College of 





may be comparatively short, and consequently 
these prices must be high enough to take care of the 
mail order company in a rising market. The accom- 
panying table gives a comparison of prices asked 
by a large mail order house for some lumber and 
finish and those asked for the same quality of mate- 
rial by a retail lumber company. 

In considering this table it must be remembered 
that the retail lumberman’s prices are those in his 
city, but that the mail order prices are f. 0. b. point 
of shipment and that before the lumber can reach a 
consumer several dollars at least must be added to 
the mail order price to pay for the freight. In 
addition the purchaser from the mail order house 
would have to pay for hauling the material from 
the freight car to where it would be used, but the 
retail lumberman would deliver this material free 
of charge. Add the freight charge and the delivery 
charge to the prices asked by the mail order house 
and it is evident that the prices would be very much 
higher than the retail lumberman’s price. As it is, 
in only one ease is the retailer’s price higher than 
the mail order house’s price. 


A table showing the comparative prices follows: 
Mail Order — 


Price rice 
1x4 clear white pine finish........ $150 $135 
1x12 clear white pine finish...... 161 135 
1x4 clear southern pine finish.... 144 135 
1x12 clear southern pine finish... 147 135 
13/16-inch quartersawn clear oak 

WN Se ddaecacceenesacedaas 29 347 
34-inch quartersawn clear oak floor- 

| |) eee rarer re 280 261 
13/16-inch plain oak flooring...... 276 270 


‘¢Therefore, we feel confident that these slides 
will prove to be very instrumental in bringing your 
products before the public and increasing the de- 
mand.’’ 

Such slides can be used to very good advantage 
by retail lumbermen, not only to advertise paint 
and similar products, but lumber. Perhaps this is 
one of the easiest ways to reach the women of a 
community. Movie slides showing kitchen cabi- 
nets, built-in fixtures and attractive interiors would 
undoubtedly be of assistance in securing customers 
for retailers. This idea should bring especially 
profitable results in a city. 





Installs Free Libraries in Yards 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 1—The Dutton-Wall 
Lumber Co. with headquarters in this city and a 
line of yards in the prairie States is establishing 
free libraries at its yards wherever the people make 
a request for their establishment. Libraries have 
been put in at Kelvington, Carmel and Pathlow and 
the people evidently appreciate them very much 
as there is a large circulation. 

The company is willing to install a free library 
at any town where it has a yard, provided a 
reasonable number of people will sign a petition 
asking that such a library be established. The 


people are asked to do nothing other than indicate 
their desire for such a library as the company 
thinks that if people get to visiting the yards they 
will naturally buy more and more of the. com- 
modities offered for sale. 
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WEST COAST BANK’S NOTABLE HISTORY 


It is said that the history of a nation is but the 
biographies of its great men; and it might be said 
with equal truth that the commercial history of a 
community is largely comprehended in the history 
of its financial institutions. This must be especially 
true of isolated communities, such as the early 
settlements on the West coast of the United States, 
connected as they were with the eastern States only 
by vessel and stage coach at first. 

Hardly a case could be found that so well ex- 
emplifies the relation between the growth of a 
community and the development of its financial in- 
stitutions as that afforded by the history of the 
Ladd & Tilton Bank, of Portland, Ore., which last 
year celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. In com- 
memoration of the event the bank issued a very 
attractive hooklet entitled ‘‘Sixty Milestones of 
Progress,’’ which presents in a most interesting 
way many facts connected with the history of the 
bank and of Portland itself. 

As the bank was established June 1, 1859, the 
period covered. during its existence has been one 
of marvelous development, especially on the 
Pacific coast; and the bank of itself as well as in 
the person of its officials has participated in most 
of the activities that have made Portland, Oregon, 
and the West coast what they are today. William 
S. Ladd and Charles E. Tilton started the bank as 
a co-partnership with a capital stock of $50,000, 
the former being in active charge of the institution. 
Both had migrated to the West from New England 
and they were even more closely united in friend- 
ship than in business. In 1861 the capital was in- 
ereased to $150,000 and Stephen Mead was ad- 
mitted to partnership in it. 

Something of the policy of the bank from the 
beginning is indicated in a letter written by Mr. 
Tilton to Mr. Ladd only a few weeks after the 
bank was started: 

Let us take a safe and straight course in all our 


business dealings. Tell a man what we can do and 


will do; tell it to him after our minds are fully made 
up, and then stick to it! Such a policy appeals to 
everyone and makes friends; and, as we are now 
starting in the banking business, let us try to gain 
this reputation for the bank. We must be prompt 
in meeting every obligation—we must be jealous of our 
credit at home and abroad. It is a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with a man who is cautious of his credit, but 
very disagreeable to have relations with one who is 
slack and careless in this respect. These are matters, 
I think, for us to-regard with seriousness, and to ob- 
serve with greatest care at this time. You know how 
easy it is to create an impression, either favorable or 
otherwise at the start. And people are governed largely 
by their first impressions. 

With the increase in population and prosperity 
of the section came prosperity and expansion for 
the bank; so that at the end of 1865 the deposits 
were more than two hundred thousand dollars and 
the capital stock had been increased to $400,000. 
Three years later the bank moved into a new build- 
ing of its own and this afforded an opportunity 
for Mr. Ladd, who had long been actively interested 
in promoting a free library for Portland, to give to 
that institution a home—an upper floor of the bank 
building free of charge. 

When the partnership of Ladd & Tilton was dis- 
solved in 1880 the deposits of the bank had grown 
to $1,000,000, and the capital and surplus, which 
were distributed at that time amounted to another 
million dollars. A new partnership was then 


formed between William 8. Ladd and his eldest 
son, William M. Ladd, with capital fixed at $250,- 
000 and the business was continued as Ladd & Til- 
ton, Bankers. William Sargent Ladd died Jan. 
6, 1893. For a number of years prior to his death 
the active management of his large banking in- 
terests had been transferred to his son, William M. 
Ladd. In 1896 Edward Cookingham, now presi- 
dent of the bank, entered its service and was given 
charge of the bank’s outside interests until he be- 
came actively connected with the bank locally about 
ten years later. 

Following the panic of 1907 came a period of 
unexampled prosperity, of which Ladd & Tilton, 
Bankers, received their full share. May 8, 1908, 
under the provisions of the Oregon banking law, 
the institution was incorporated as Ladd & Til- 
ton Bank, with a capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $400,000. At the time 
William M. Ladd was elected president; Edward 
Cookingham, vice president; W. H. Dunckley, 
cashier; and. Walter M. Cook, R. S. Howard and 
J. W. Ladd, assistant cashiers. On Jan. 1, 1911, 
the bank moved into its new quarters in the Spald- 


ing Building. At that time the working force of 
the bank exclusive of the officers numbered sixty- 
five, and it was thought that the available space 
would be ample for very many years. However, 
in only a few years it became evident that the bank 
would need more room, so it secured control of the 
entire second floor of the building. With the war 
the business expanded still more; so that in 1919 the 
bank was remodeled again to meet its growing 
needs; the working staff now comprising 120 per- 
sons. The banking business proper is now trans- 
acted on the main floor of the building, while the 
second floor is devoted to the accounting depart- 
ments of the bank. 

At the annual meeting held Jan. 9, 1919, W. M. 
Ladd retired from the presidency, and W. H. 
Dunckley, who had served as cashier for thirty- 
three years, also retired from active connection with 
the bank. The official roster of the bank now is 
as follows: W. M. Ladd, chairman of the board; 
Edward Cookingham, president; Isaac D. Hunt, 
Samuel L. Eddy and R. 8. Howard, vice presidents; 
Walter M. Cook, cashier; Thomas H. West and 
Cameron Squires, assistant cashiers. May 12, 1919, 
the deposits of the bank were $21,896,623; and the 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,856,366; the 
capital being, as already stated, $1,000,000. 





LUMBER OPPORTUNITIES IN THE BALKAN STATES 


The lumber industry, which has been practically 
undeveloped in the Balkan States, promises to be 
an important factor in the future trade interests 
of that part of Europe. 

The vast forests of the Middle Ages disappeared 
under the Turkish administration, which took no 
measures for their protection and even destroyed 
the woods in the neighborhood of towns and high- 


lack of good roads and railway transportation 
which has prevented development of the lumber in- 
dustry protected many of the Balkan forests from 
the invaders. 

In spite of the destruction by the Turks and the 
devastation of the recent war, the lumber industry 
of the Balkans offers a wide field to American 
capital and American executive ability. The 














THE WOOD MARKET AT PODGORITZA, MONTENEGRO, WHERE FUEL IS A LUXURY 


ways in order to deprive brigands of shelter. But 
some of the Balkan States passed laws in the 
later part of the nineteenth century prohibiting 
the destruction of the forests, limiting the right of 
cutting timber, and placing the State forests under 
control of inspectors. 

Armies of the Central Empires ruthlessly de- 
stroyed all available timber lands, but the same 





REASONS WHY HOUSE BUILDING MUST INCREASE 


[By Wharton Clay, Commissioner Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers (Inc.).] 


A housing shortage so acute that the very 
social fabric of a country may be threatened is 
the great present day problem confronting us. 
With the necessity for building increased a hun- 
dredfold, in order to catch up with the rise in 
population, conservation of the national re- 
sources is likewise a paramount issue. So neces- 
sary is the permanence of every item in build- 
ing work that protection from fire of every inch 
of combustible material that goes into the con- 
struction of a home must be effected, if living 
conditions are to be made more endurable and 
the cost of housing reduced. 

Nineteen hundred and eighteen 
20,000 new houses built. 
twenty times that many. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen was a bit bet- 
ter, with 70,000 dwellings completed, according 
to the estimates by the United States Housing 
Corporation. But still the increase in population 
is far outstripping the building program for new 
houses. While in 1890, an average of 110.5 fami- 
lies occupied each 100 homes, today that figure 
has mounted to 121 families for every 100 dwell- 
ings. Hence, the present acute congestion. 

With a conservative estimate of 27,900,000 
families in 1925 the great housing shortage will 
continue unless building in all parts of the coun- 
try increases to an extent unparalleled in the 
history of the construction business. 


saw only 
There should have been 


If only the current number of homes is con- 
structed each year for the next five years 409,500 
homes must be built, andthe congestion will 
reach 129.6 families per 100 homes or two fami- 
lies in every fourth house. 

Merely to keep up with the increasing number 
of families and in no way alleviate the present 
congestion, 2,139,000 homes have to be con- 
structed before 1926, while a return to the pre- 
war conditions of 115 families per 100 homes 
means the building of 3,340,000 dwellings in that 
period. When it is considered that in a town 
of 25,000 this construction program means 475 
and 750 homes in five years respectively, the sta- 
bility of the building industry becomes apparent. 

The following table shows how, for the last 
three decades, the number of families in the 
country has exceeded the number of dwellings: 




















Families Dwellings 

J, DES re ooo. 212,690,152 11,483,318 
IPO? 020 eke oeec beans .187,715 14,430,145 
WDD ....cecesevcccee - + 20,255,555 17,895,845 
| ee ere. 22,786,499 19,853,517 
SEES G.sieawceassnedeas oe 23,292,887 20,263,051 
ONL. sce t06s.oeeenh oxeeee 23,799,275 20,672,051 
1 ES er eee 24,305,662 20,808,562 
Os SES err eee. 24,872,051 20,829,039 
ED -siwiwis hw ins wo eusine ateiere 25,319,443 20,900,000 





Materials must be used to protect the com- 
bustible structural members of all the houses we 
build in the future. One fire loss is worse than 
a building project abandoned. 


rivers, on account of the mountainous topography 
of the country, are small and short and will never 
be available for use in floating cut timber down to 
the Adriatic ports. But when the country is 
opened up by an efficient railway system, the 
question of transportation will be solved and the 
virgin forests will offer a splendid opportunity to 
far sighted captains of industry. 

American Red Cross workers who are distribut- 
ing relief supplies thruout these devastated coun- 
tries report that Bosnia and Herzgovina especially 
offer good business opportunities in the lumber 
world as these countries possess vast tracts of 
untouched timber lands. 

American Red Cross relief work in the small na- 
tions of southeast Europe during the bitter winter 
and spring of 1919, work which is still being car- 
ried on in the most needy districts, has brought to 
birth a lasting friendship for the United States. 
So the way is paved for American promoters of 
Balkan commercial interests. 

The little country of Montenegro, which drew 
its name, Black Mountain, from the dark appear- 
ance of that big mountain, Lovchen, whose upper 
slopes are covered with dusky pine woods, suffered 
especially from wanton destruction by invading 
armies. 

Timber land near the towns and villages was 
totally destroyed, and even wood for fuel has to 
be transported over rough mountain roads for 
miles and miles. The peasants gather sticks and 
cut up small trees and bring them into the ‘‘ Wood 
Market’’ in the small villages to sell as fuel. 
Sturdy donkeys are their sole means of transport- 
ing fuel wood. The wood market at Podgoritza has 
usually only a few pounds for sale and fuel of any 
kind is an almost unobtainable luxury. For this 
reason American Red Cross doctors have been kept 
on the jump all winter in an effort to stem the 
tide of pneumonia and other winter diseases. The 
destitute people, with vitality weakened by five 
years of suffering, are unable to cope with the in- 
sidious attacks of disease. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CONDITIONS IN GERMANY _ 


WisM4rk, GERMANY, Jan. 10.—In reports I have 
written for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the first 
years of the European war I predicted that during 
the first few years after the close of the war the 
demand of Europe for lumber would amount to an 
immense figure. But the long duration of the war 
and other reasons, which I do not want to mention 
in this writing, have caused at least a temporary 
disturbance of the finances and of the credit of all 
European countries, making imports of American 
lumber nearly impossible at the present time. 

American lumbermen and exporters have re- 
ceived probably sufficient information regarding 
the present conditions and prospects in England, 
France and Italy, but I do not believe they have 
heard very much of the conditions here in Germany. 
Before I can refer to the lumber trade in special, 
I will give a view of the general conditions, 

I returned to Germany after an absence of six 
years, during which time I was located in the 
United States, and I must say the changes here 
in Germany are so enormous in every respect that 
it is impossible and too early yet for me at this 
date to draw any definite conclusions. Therefore 
I want to give in this report only a general survey 
of the conditions. In a later report I shall give 
then the conditions and the prospects in the lumber 
trade. 

The present government of Germany is a rep- 
resentative government elected by the people. The 
November, 1918, revolution, which had to come in 
order to defeat the old regime with all its mistakes, 
has changed the whole ‘‘structur’’ of Germany. 
The present ‘‘so-called socialistic’? government 


[By Karl Hein] 


can be considered as a stable government, altho 
there will be many changes in the form and in 
the men. It is in the nature of every revolution 
that at regular intervals the leaders of the different 
parties attempt to change the existing government 
in order to create something better. But one thing 
is sure: the autocratic government with the kaiser 
at the head never will rule again. In this modern 
time the people want to rule thru a representative 
elected by them, and a government without the 
working people is not possible. 

Of course, the revolution in November, 1918, 
went into the extreme like every revolution does, 
and it will take time before the opposing parties 
will come together again. The war and the revolu- 
tion have ruined the roots of the political and 
economical life and the new government has a hard 
row to hoe. The political and economic situation 
is very uncertain. The test, as far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, will come this winter when Ger- 
many will experience an acute lack of coal, raw 
materials, much necessary foodstuffs and an unrest 
among the laboring people. Improved conditions 
will not come before next summer or fall, provided 
the government is able to withstand political 
demoralization during the coming months. The 
‘*financial budgets and foreign balance sheets’’ 
work against us, and it is possible that still lower 
levels for exchange will occur. But this means 
that foreign buyers can pay for and will try to buy 
everything in Germany which of course will in- 
crease the prices for everything here in Germany, 
s0 causing many disturbances. 


One of the most serious questions is the tax 
problem. High taxes for a very long time will be 
necessary in order to comply with the peace terms. 
The only salvation for Germany is increased pro- 
duction by work—hard work—of the whole popula- 
tion. But Germany must have raw materials in 
order to run its factories and an enormous credit 
will be necessary. Especially must America, the 
greatest capitalist of the world, help out again for 
its own good, and should arrange for credits. 
Whether the government or private banking in- 
stitutions should do it is a question I do not want 
to discuss. Anyway, the collapse of Germany will 
later cause the collapse of all European countries, 
in my opinion. 

I hope that this short report will give the reader 
a general idea of the present conditions which will 
enable him to understand better the conditions in 
the lumber market, a report of which I shall give 
in a second article. 

As an illustration of the present prices for 
various commodities in Germany, I am appending 
a few figures, showing prices in 1914 and 1919, with 
the percent of increase: 


Price Price Per- 

(in Marks) (in Marks) cent of 

COMMODITY 1914 1919 Increase 
Wee, POF Glee sc cece 18.00 45.00 150 
PEE be ccecéscccenes 3.20 19.50 509 
Beet sugar, per dz...... 2.16 9.00 316 
NGOE, OOF CWEs ccccccece 44.00 130.00 195 
BEE, DOP WORF. cccccecee 0.14 0.56 286 
Horses (each) ...... - -800.00 7000.00 TT5 
Cows (each) ........ . -500.00 3500.00 600 

RAW MATERIALS: 

Iron, per cwt........-. 16.00 82.00 410 
Wood, per rm. ........ 2.00 18.00 800 





REVIEWS CANADIAN LUMBER SITUATION 


TorRONTO, ONT., March 1.—Canada is short of 
lumber and consequently the high prices and the 
short supply have called forth many comments, 
especially as to the desirability of restricting ex- 
ports. The situation is one that requires careful 
study, exact knowledge and dispassionate action. 
In a recent interview A. E. Clark, president of 
Edward Clark & Sons, this city, reviewed the 
situation and commented upon the embargo pos- 
sibility as follows: 


So much publicity has been given to the present 
situation with regard to prices and shortages of lum- 
ber, that the situation seems worthy of some little 
review. To say that the lumber business is only 
following out the clear cut trail of nearly all other 
lines of business is not enough. Going back to pre 
war conditions, lumber trade just prior to 1914 was 
verging on very unhealthy conditions. An almost 
complete cessation of building operations and the 
curtailment of all factory activities along regular 
lines still further reduced trade during the early 
months of the war. However, the regular consumers 
of lumber must not lose sight of the fact that soon 
after the different countries were settled into the 
long drawn struggle the demands on the country for 
all classes of material grew by leaps and bounds. 
Since the greater portion of these were exports, in- 
cluding shells and guns, and were sent abroad, they 
had to be heavily crated. The natural result of such 
demands was that soon what had seemingly been a 
surplus supply of lumber was converted into shortage, 
and that very largely without the knowledge of the 
regular consumer. 


In Line With Other Advances 


Added to the difficulty of the huge demand, the 
lumber producer was soon faced with a very acute 
labor shortage, as the class of labor used in woods 
operations was called into action because of their 
fine physical condition to take their places both as 
fighters and in the forestry battalions. The men 
who are today making such serious complaint about 
prices and shortages must remember that lumber 
producers have never yet had the opportunity to 
build up their reserve supplies and in fact the present 
year 1920 is the tirst in which there was even the 
possibility of getting stock to normal. 

No one can gainsay the fact that prices are ma- 
terially higher than prewar prices, but this is true 
of all commodities, and in a comparison of prices the 
consumer in fairness to Canadian lumbermen must 
not pick out quartered oak or some other product of 
the United States as a basis of camparison. Prices 
of the true Canadian lumber products have advanced 
on a far less percentage basis than foodstuffs, wear- 
ing apparel, or almost any building commodity. What 
apparently is an acute shortage of supplies today 
can not be ascribed to American purchases entirely ; 
in fact the American purchases form but a small por- 
tion of the whole. Canadians in building operations 
and in furniture and implement manufacturing have 
for some years used very large quantities of southern 
pine, oak, white ash, gum and poplar to the exclusion 
of our Canadian woods, which has naturally driven the 
Canadian manufacturer to find other markets for his 
products, 

Other Sources Have Failed 


These markets were found in our neighboring south- 
ern country and overseas. Only a short time ago the 


Government was helping us to get these markets and 
congratulating us on selling in these markets and 





helping to correct a difficult exchange situation. But 
during the war period the United States lumberman 
has fallen into the same difficulties of production 
that have faced the Canadian, and has no surplus of 
supply to furnish Canada. As a result Canadian 
manufacturers come back and are ready to use 
Canadian lumber once more, and in a few isolated 
cases are objecting to the situation they have found 
—that is, that the Canadian manufacturer has more 
than an ample market and for the moment can not 
relieve Mr. Consumer’s difficulties, who has flown 
back from his American source of supply and asked 
the Canadian producer to relieve him. Coupled with 
this situation comes the fact that lumber supplies 
during war times were consumed in entirely different 
channels from prewar periods. We are almost five 
years behind in our housing and repair activities. Is 
it fair or just to censure lumber producers for having 
fallen into a world wide difficulty? With curtailed 
production and no reserve the lumberman can not 
be expected to meet a five years’ deferred demand. 


Production Is the Cure 


Given a reasonable amount of time and with an 
adequate labor supply, increased production should 
very soon correct the situation, but to talk embargoes 
and curtailment of markets only adds to the pro- 
ducer’s difficulties by making him cautious about how 
far he extends his operations and adds new capital 
to increase production, and help to relieve shortages. 
During the last five years labor conditions have tended 
to reduce production thru the lack of men. Cost 
of labor in lumber production has increased by an 
amount estimated to be about 260 percent, whereas 
efficiency is estimated to be about 62 percent of nor- 
mal. Stumpage values, ground rents and fire ranging 
costs have also advanced, until it can be said and 
proved that lumber prices today have not advanced 
in proportion to costs of labor, of flour, of oats, of 
meat or of the necessary camp and logging equip- 
ment. 

In British Columbia labor unrest and strikes have 
seriously hampered and curtailed log production, and 
left the lumbermen with a very inadequate supply of 
logs to take care of an ever increasing demand for 
building materials. How can an arbitrary law or 
embargo placed by the Government correct a situation 
created by quancities over which no Government or 
special body of men has control? Production of 
lumber is not carried on entirely by multimillionaires, 
as a great deal of the product is placed on the market 
by smaller operators with a very limited capital at 
their disposal. As costs of production mount the 
small producer’s capital is such that he must reduce 
his production or increase his capital. The latter 
is often easier said than done. The war profits tax 
has placed this man in such a position that the 
amount he can keep and add to his capital is small 
in comparison to the needs of the situation. Each 
man must make a living, and if his quantity produc- 
tion is reduced and his living necessity increased then 
this greater need must be supplied by a larger profit 
on the smaller production. The sooner the manufac- 
turer is permitted to get back to putting all his effort 
into an increased production, with all trade restric- 
tions removed, the sooner we reach the goal of old 
business situations. 

New Cut Will Help 

The critical lumber situation is only the creature 
of the moment who is creating much unnecessary 
alarm in nearly all walks of life. So far as lumber 
is concerned, the new cut will commence to come 
into the market in June, and do much to relieve the 


immediate necessity. Embargoes would intensify the 
situation, and it must be remembered that the short- 
age is just as serious in the United States as in Can- 
ada. Retaliation is the natural reply to embargo, 
and should we find ourselves with an embargo on coal 
or steel or a number of species of lumber needed in 
Canada, but not produced here, we would possibly 
be in a much more serious condition. 


ORGANIZE NEW TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXARKANA, TEX., Feb. 28.—Headed by Leo 
Krouse, president of the Texarkana Casket Co., one 
of the most successful business men of this thriv- 
ing city, a new lumber company has sprung into 
being and will soon be ready to function. It is 
the Consolidated Lumber Co., organized with a 
capital of $50,000 to do both a wholesale and a 
retail business. A planing mill is now in process 
of construction and it is expected to be in opera- 
tion in ninety days. A big concentration yard has 
been obtained just south of the city and the pur- 
pose of the company is to buy the output of the 
many small country sawmills and concentrate it 
here for drying and dressing for shipment. 

The company will also operate a sash factory. 
Mr. Krouse is also a stockholder in the Twin City 
Glass Co., which operates a big sheet glass factory 
near the site of the new lumber company’s plant 
and a large part of the output of the glass factory 
will be converted into the making of Texarkana 
sash, 

Mr. Krouse’s success in the woodworking indus- 
try is worthy of more than passing mention. Seven- 
teen years ago he organized the Texarkana Casket 
Co. which today is one of the biggest in the entire 
South. Its output of caskets is about twenty-five 
thousand a year, while it also produces an equal 
amount of red cedar chests. Mr. Krouse was one 
of the earliest producers of cedar chests. The 
casket company also manufactures other furniture 
items, notably chifforobes. 

The Texarkana Casket Co. also handles the 
sales for the Twin City Glass Co. and recently it 
went into the wind shield game and today is selling 
at the rate of $1,000 worth a day and can begin to 
fill only a small share of the orders offered. It is 
also sales agent in the southwestern territory for 
the Illinois Glass Co., biggest producer of glass 
bottles in the world. 

Mr. Krouse is an unusually public spirited man 
and is a leader in the civic life of Texarkana, He 
has just recently been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce as a tribute to his continual 
efforts to make Texarkana more progressive. As 
an illustration of his generosity it is said that he 
has for many years contributed a casket for any 
person in either of the two counties in which 
Texarkana is located whose family was too poor 
to afford one. 

Associated with Mr. Krouse in the new Con- 
solidated Lumber Co. are K. R. Hicks and G. L. 
Hicks, of the Federal Lumber Co., as secretary 
and general manager respectively, and Louis Heil- 
bren, vice president. 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


III—The Saw on the Wheels 





No machinery is subject to greater and more 
sudden strain than the sawmill, unless it be a 
steam skidder in a cypress swamp or an ‘‘ulti- 
mate consumer’’ wrestling with the high cost 
of living. And to add to this difficulty many 
band mills of small and medium size give evi- 
dence of no more judgment in construction and 
care than that shown by the United States Sen- 
ate in considering vital questions, with results 
about as uncertain and satisfactory as the ac- 
tions of a political convention in nominating a 
‘dark horse’’ to head the ticket. Many times, 
when on the road, the writer has been seriously 
informed by owners or superintendents of band 
mills that a faulty construction of their mill 
caused the upper wheel to set over in front so 
that the saw projected two or three inches on the 
lower wheel while running close to the root of the 
tooth on the upper wheel. On suggesting that 
the mill had tilted forward, they would just as 
seriously assert that they had carefully plumbed 
the wheels below and above and still the saw 
would not run evenly on the two wheels. Often 
a diagram of the wheels had to be sketched be- 
fore they could understand that the mill con- 
struction was right, and that if the mill tilted 
forward or back the wheels must be allowed to 
tilt with the mill even tho the mandrels did get 
out of level, with the wheels out of plumb. 

Such ideas, or such lack of ideas, may make 
some millmen smile and make others say ‘‘dam- 
mit.’’ But since there are not enough high 
class mill men and filers to go around among all 
the band mills, so each owner can have a man 
eapable of properly caring for his mill, it may 
be well to go into the matter of plumbing band 
mills more in detail. 


Process of Plumbing Band Mills 


It is not absolutely necessary that the mill be 
exactly plumb from top to bottom of wheels 
along the edge of the saw, but it is necessary to 
best work for the flat of the saw to be plumb 
from wheel to wheel; but, all too frequently, the 
upper mandrel is carried over bodily to make 
the saw stand plumb while the upper guide slide- 
way remains tilted so that guide can not be run 
up and down without pressing saw in or out of 
plumb, with heating of saw and heavy wearing 
on the guide. The flat of the saw must be plumb 
to cut square timber and to have the last plank 
the same thickness on both edges. And the upper 
guide slideway must be plumb on side toward 
saw, so that guide can be raised and lowered 
without binding against the saw. An 8-foot band 
mill is a heavy piece of machinery to pry up so 
as to fur up to a level position, thus making the 
slideways plumb, but it is always best to do this 
unless the mill tilts badly toward the end of sea- 
son’s run when time and help ean illy be spared 
for the work. So, on some makes of mills, it is 
possible, but not advisable, to loosen the guide 
way and fur it out plumb and shift mandrels 
over bodily to match. But, if you do this, be 
sure to shift the parts back where they originally 
were when the mill is properly overhauled, as 
mills should be at reasonable intervals. The rais- 
ing and lowering of the upper wheel on the slide- 
ways out of plumb ean be cared for easily, as 
will be seen. 

So, as previously mentioned, in adjusting 
wheels first see to it that the upper guide slide- 
way is plumb, then after properly aligning the 
wheels to cross line of track, put the saw on the 
wheels and under strain, for saw and wheels 
must run under strain and should be adjusted 
under strain. And a reason for this will come 
to mind when thought is given to the fact that 
the lower mandrel next to the wheels runs against 
the upper bearing and that there may be one- 
eighth inch, or even one-quarter inch space be- 
tween mandrel and lower box of bearing when 
the saw is under working strain. Even with a 
slight play of mandrel between upper and lower 
box of bearing, if wheel is adjusted when rest- 
ing on lower box it must change in tilt position 
when strain is applied and the wheel rises in the 
sling of the saw and rests with bearing against 
the upper box. It is this oversight that causes 
many saws to project farther over one wheel 
than over the other. With the saw under strain, 
run guide arm up and down to see if the saw can 
work free from rub on guide in extreme upper 
and lower positions. If there is a rubbing con- 
tact with the saw in either upper or lower posi- 
tions, the upper mandrel must be carried over 
bodily until the guide can be raised and lowered 
‘without touching the saw when only daylight 
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[By I. Skeels] 


can pass between from top to bottom. With the 
guide slideway. plumb, the side of the saw 1s 
plumbed by the guide and needs no further atten- 
tion. The upper wheel under strain varies in 
position only to accommodate the varying length 
of saws, which is but little compared with the 
extreme rise and fall of the guide; thus with the 
flat of the saw plumbed under the strain of a 
medium length saw there can be but slight varia- 
tion from plumb with any length saw. So the 
importance of having the upper wheel slideways 
absolutely plumb is less than with guide slide- 
way. But, it must be remembered, we are not 
favoring any neglect in properly leveling and 
plumbing the mill, for this is merely a sugges- 
tion of what can be done temporarily in a hur- 
ried time when the mill has tilted out of plumb. 
And this matter of a mill out of plumb is very 
common where mills are set on timber founda- 
tions, or during the first year on cement founda- 
tions; for cement may change slightly during its 
drying out process, which requires several months 
after it has become hardened. The mill should 
be leveled and plumbed whenever time is avail- 
able for the purpose. 
Properly Aligning the Wheels 

The last act in adjusting wheels and saw is to 
make the saws run with even projection on bot- 
tom and top wheels, and this is only a matter 
of tilting the wheels. As before mentioned, a 
tilt of the mill forward or backward is of little 
consequence compared with a tilt sideways. With 
all mills of older construction a forward tilt was 
very common, as the greater weight of the mill 
rested on the front edge of the husk, but later 
constructions carry the husk farther out in front, 
giving better support to the front of the mill. 
Yet any construction is liable to forward tilting, 
but rarely backward. The matter of adjusting 
the diameter face of the wheels is simple—just 
a matter of never trying to plumb the lower 
wheel unless the mandrel gets so far out of level 
as to disturb the proper running of the drive 
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SKETCH OF L ARM STRAIGHT EDGE - 


belt. In other words, the wheels must tilt with 
the mill to retain diameter face alignment. So, 
with saw under strain and motion, if the saw 
projects farthest over the lower wheel—which 
is most common in this case—the front ends of 
both mandrels must be lowered until the saw 
runs with an even projection on both wheels. If 
saw projects farthest over the upper wheel, the 
front ends of both mandrels must be raised until 
the saw projection is the same on both wheels. 
However, direction that front end of mandrels 
be lowered or raised is given because they are 
close to the wheels, and because the idea is more 
quickly grasped by a workman of little expe- 
rience. The better way is to raise or lower back 
ends of the mandrels, with the same effect in 
tilting wheels into alignment, but whichever may 
be moved it is best to loosen the bolts holding 
the opposite bearing, so it can easily adjust itself 
to the mandrel without binding in the clutch of 
the bolts. When wheels are adjusted in perfect 
alignment with each other—regardless of the 
plumb line—the saw will project alike over rim 
edge of both wheels, with the projection regu- 
lated by tilting—raising or lowering—the back 
of upper wheel. But the last act in properly 
aligning the wheels should be to determine 
whether any shifting of upper wheel in plumb 
alignment with guideway has deranged its rela- 
tive diameter face alignment with lower wheel. 
This now can quickly be determined by again 
applying the two L arm straight edges to the 
wheels while under the working strain of the 
saw, since the relative position of the wheels 
ean be determined in a minute at any time by 
the use of these straight edges. However, while 
the wheels should be in dead alignment with each 
other, the upper wheel never should stand more 
into the log than the lower wheel, so to eliminate 
all doubt it may be well to train the upper wheel 
slightly out of alignment with the lower wheel, 
but only enough so to make allowance for any 
variation in adjustments. And this would only 





be a resort to the earlier method of cross lining 
wheels to hold the saws in place. Do as yo) 
please about it, only know the why and where- 
fore of what you are doing, for a man who does 
a thing—right or wrong—by rule or habit does 
his work without a comprehension of involved 
principles. He should study why as well as how. 
Proper Setting of Guides is Important 


Another important matter with the saw in its 
best work is the setting of the guides. Since wi 
find several styles and makes of guides a man 
must use what he has and set them in the bes: 
possible manner, which is simple if gone about 
in a simple way. With the saw under strain set 
the inner, or board side guide, as close as possible 
to the saw without pressing it out of a straight 
line. With this guide set, take a sheet of tin o1 
very thin sheet iron, about 28 gage, and place it 
between the saw and the outer, or log side, guid: 
and set the guide firmly against this level oi 
metal, with guide fastened, clamping sheet of 
metal and saw between the guides, remove the 
sheet of metal, leaving an even clearance for saw, 
close fitting and without a possibility of heating 
the saw by friction on the guide. 


Finding the Correct Average Lead 


With our mill now ready for a tryout there is 
one other matter to be closely observed to deter- 
mine whether the one eighth-inch crossline lead 
into the log is what is proper for our seven foot 
wheel, for this will vary with the timber being 
cut. Clean grained hardwoods require less lead 
than fuzzy grained softwoods, while a large pro- 
portion of thick stock requires less lead than 
when cutting inch boards. It being wholly im- 
practicable to change the lead to accommodate 
different varieties of wood and different thick- 
ness of lumber being cut, a certain average in 
lead should be determined by the gummy con 
ditions on each side of the saw when taken off 
the wheels after a usual run. If the log side of 
the saw is bright and clean, showing rub on the 
guide or on the timber, while the board side is 
dark and gummy, it must be evident that the 
wheels should be turned in more toward the log. 
While if the board side of the saw is bright and 
clean and the log side dark and gummy the wheel 
should be turned out of log. If your saw is per- 
fectly leveled and tensioned it should clean alike 
on both sides when running on a mill aligned and 
adjusted according to the foregoing directions, 
so if the saw runs clean on one side and gummy 
on the other it becomes very evident which way 
the wheels need shifting to have both sides clean 
alike. When the saw cleans alike on both sides 
there will be very little wear on the guides 
when compared with the guide rub of a saw 
which rides on the guide and timber for two and 
a half hours quarter time. And, too, the saw will 
hold up much longer without tensioning. But 
when the saw cleans and gums in sections and 
spots on both sides there is but one conclusion 
to be drawn from such an exhibition of lights 
and shadows. The conclusion must be that the 
saw is not properly leveled and has dished spots 
and sections that should be worked out, at the 
first opportunity which routine work will allow. 

Yet, there is another cause for a saw leading 
into or out of the log. The mandrel on the 
sharpener may not center exactly over the saw, 
thus causing the emery wheel to grind backs with 
one corner of tooth higher or longer than the 
opposite corner. Naturally, in this case, the long 
corner will lead the saw to rub on the guide even 
tho the whole mill is in perfect alignment. The 
imperfection in grinding may be so slight that 
even a practiced eye will fail to notice it, yet it 
will be real and its effect will be to lead the saw 
to rub on the guide. To test the sharpener for 
this imperfection place a straight edge upright 
against the face of the sharpener where the saw 
is clamped while grinding. Be sure the straight 
edge rests with edge against the machine just 
where the saw is pressed when clamped for 
sharpening. Let emery wheel down to lowest 
point and see if center of mandrel is crossed by 
straight edge one half the thickness of the saw 
from its exact center. Test both ends of the 
emery mandrel in this way. Then raise the emery 
to the highest point and again make the same 
test at each end of the mandrel. If the mandrel 
is out of center line over the saw it must be ad- 
justed to proper position by shifting whatever 
mechanism the manufacturer has provided for 
such adjustment, which is different on different 
machines; and if the filer can’t find or make a 
way for the proper adjustment he had better go 
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at some job that requires less natural intuition 
than is necessary in the filing room. The cutting 
edge of saw teeth must be right as well as the 
tension and the mill alignment. 


Remedying Heating of Main Journal 


There is one common trouble with mills which 
are indifferently cared for, both bands and cireu- 
lars. It is the heating of the main journal next 
to the saw, and this trouble is frequent with 
the main journal of the engine and the crank pin. 
However, the heating may first start—by lack of 
oil or being too tight in the bearing—if it per- 
sists with new babbiting and clean boxes and 
heavy oils, a careful examination of the shaft 
will discover a rotary corrugation with ridges 
more or less plainly developed by friction while 
heated. With this rotary corrugation once 
started in development nothing can prevent 
heating of the journal until the corrugation is 
removed from the shaft. This can readily be 
done with a file while the shaft is revolved as 
slowly as possible. If a slow revolution of shaft 
is not possible, as with crank pin, a cireular 





stroke of the file, following as far around shaft 
as possible, will do the work nicely but not so 
conveniently. The work can be done more 
quickly by first using a rasp to remove high 
places, then finished with the ordinary file and 
polished with emery cloth. The stroke of the 
file should be slow and from point to shank diago- 
nally across shaft. All corrugation must be re- 
moved, the low places being the gage to work 
by, but if the bearing is worn more in one part 
than in others it will not be necessary to bring 
all parts down to the lowest point of wear. A 
gradual curve will run as smoothly as a straight 
surface when free from corrugations. End play 
must be eliminated as nearly as possible, for 
any end play over corrugations will heat any 
bearing. If the shaft revolves, or if the file is 
rocked over the shaft in its strokes, there will 
be no flat places left in the new surface, for it 
would be difficult to make them. Serape the 
boxes and clean all filings and emery dust out of 
all oil crevices, fill with grease or heavy oil and 
your bearing should run cool. However, when 
possible, shafts should be put into the lathe for 





such work. But much heating trouble can be 
avoided by completely cleaning out a bearing if 
it chances to heat so as to smoke from burning 
oil, for the cinder or carbon of burnt oil is proper 
material for friction heating. 

The personal interest of a saw filer in the work 
of his saws should cause him to observe and 
study the proper adjustment of every machine 
that uses his saws. If a saw mill cannot afford 
two high class mechanics it is better to pay a 
higher price for a filer who understands and can 
direct the finer adjustment of the machines, and 
this point is more evident when it is remembered 
that but few mills have as superintendent or 
millwright a man who is fully competent to 
direct the erection of an ordinary mill, and the 
upkeep is as important as the erection. A man 
with the natural ability necessary for the in- 
tuitive insight into saw strains and proper ten- 
sioning can easily qualify himself in the compre- 
hension of the machines which use his saws. A 
man can be a high elass sawyer without high 
class mechanieal ability; but never so with the 
filer. 

















DRAFTING DEPARTMENT OF THE HUTTIG SASH & DOOR CO. 





CAFETERIA MAINTAINED BY THE COMPANY FOR EMPLOYEES’ USE 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING THOROLY UPTODATE 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—The finishing touches 
now are being put to the new administration 
building of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., which con- 
tains a number of unusual features. The new 
building is of brick, two stories in height, has a 
frontage of 72 feet on Vandeventer Avenue and 
has a depth of 120 feet. All of the furnishings are 
of the most modern. 

On the first floor are the general sales office at 
the front, with the accounting department at the 
rear. On the side are the private offices of Presi- 
dent A. J. Siegel and Vice President Bryars, and 
the directors’ room. In Mr. Siegel’s office selected 
quartered oak panels extend from floor to ceiling 
around the room. 








REST ROOM FOR WOMEN 


EMPLOYEES 


On the second floor are a cafeteria, just opened 
last week, a rest room for the women employees 
of the office, men’s wash room, and contract de- 
partment, which includes the drafting room. In 
the drafting room are the latest appliances for 
making blue prints. For each draftsman there is 
an individual desk, with individual racks around 
the room for plans and records and eases for cor- 
respondence. 

_ The cafeteria has a seating capacity of fifty, and 
is equipped with every possible convenience. The 
employees of the general office are served with 
luncheon here five days a week, shifts being used 
so that all may be accommodated. The food is well 
cooked, and the prices, which are fixed at actual 
cost, are most appealing. For example, for 25 cents 


one may obtain the regular luncheon, consisting of 
soup, meat, potatoes, vegetables, coffee or milk, 
bread and butter and dessert. Or, if that is too 


much, there is a selection from the following price 


list: Soup, 3 cents; meats, 10; potatoes, 4; vege- 
tables, 3; coffee, 3; sugar and eream, 1; sweet 


milk, 5; buttermilk, 5; bread, 1; butter, 1; des- 
serts, 5. 

In the basement is the heating plant, a club room 
for the employees in the mills and a wash room for 
them with five showers. Here also are stored files 
of correspondence, stationery ete. For more than 
twenty years there has been an organization known 
as the Huttig Sash & Door Co. Employees Mutual 
Aid Association, and its regular meetings are held 
in this club room. 
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How Lumber Concern Fosters Loyalty and Contentment 














A grizzled engineer, with thirty-six years of 
service with Wheeler & Dusenbury (Endeavor, Pa.) 
behind him, sat in the cab of his locomotive and 
talked with me about the wonderful lumber organ- 
ization for which he works. Sweeping a coal- 
smudged hand toward the mills he summed the 
matter up in this terse sentence: 

‘With all the rest of the world of capital and 
labor asettin’ on a blister of discontent, us em- 
ployees, and the company, are perfectly satisfied 
with conditions as they are, just as we have been 
in the past.’’ 

An investigation which started in the office and 
continued thru the two sawmills; out into the yards 
where the lumber was being piled; over miles of 
railway; into the camps; and out into the only 
big stand of white pine remaining in the whole 
State of Pennsylvania, and the hemlock slashings, 
netted me an unusual and interesting experience. 

Loyalty toward the company was not found in 
isolated cases. It was the rule. I could not find 
a single voice raised against the employer, nor in 
the office did I hear a word against the employer. 
Unrest is not known here. The Wheeler & Dusen- 
bury organization in the more than fifty years of 
its existence has built up the largest lumber com- 
pany in the State, and one of the most loyal organi- 
zations of employees to be found anywhere. The 
labor and plans involved in its growth have not 
been directed entirely toward commercial gain, but 
also to make living conditions right for employees 
and to give each man a square deal. 


Proper Housing Reduces Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover has been reduced to a minimum, 
but the company does not boast of the achieve- 
ment. It even makes the statement that what it 
has accomplished is possible for any manufacturer. 
The whole secret seems to lie in the fact that the 
company’s ideas are of no recent development but 
rather are an evolution which dates back to the 
time when the little lumber city of Endeavor was 
started. Sixty years ago the mill hand and the 
lumberjack were exploited by the average em- 
ployer. Small wages, long hours, poor food and a 
gouging ‘‘company store’’ formed a combination 
that did not foster loyalty. The average employee 
either was a transient who worked or loafed as the 
moods struck him, or a farmer who worked in the 
woods during the winter. Neither class made de- 
sirable employees, so the company decided that liv- 
ing conditions must be entirely changed in order 
to attract and hold a better sort of worker. The 
‘“ecompany store’’ was eliminated and a fair and 
honest wage scale established. 

These two features helped but were not in them- 
selves sufficient to secure the desired loyalty and 
efficiency. The essential thing, the founders of the 
company decided, was to provide a decent and com- 
fortable shelter—in other words, a home—for the 
man who had completed a day filled with physical 
effort. Building such homes and selling them to 
the employees had some advantages and a host of 
disadvantages. Careful consideration brought the 
decision that the most sensible manner of solving 
the housing problem was to build substantial homes 
and rent them as cheaply as possible. So the little 


[By Harry Botsford] 


city of Endeavor was laid out in a sheltered valley 
where there was an abundance of pure spring 
water. Houses were built and rented to the em- 
ployees. No exception to this rule has ever been 
made. The houses are all occupied by employees. 

The average dwelling house in any city will suffer 
by comparison with these homes. They are well 
constructed, two story frame buildings with large 
lawns and generous garden plots, Every house is 
kept in excellent repair; and all have running water 
and most have baths. The houses range from five 
to eight rooms and rent at figures calculated to 
awaken envy in the heart of the average city 
dweller. Only three houses in the town rent for 
$10 a month and those have eight or more rooms 
and bath. Most rent for less than $10 a month— 
the majority from $3 to $8. Inspection of one of 
the five room houses which rent for $4 a month 
warrants the opinion that such a dwelling in the 
average city would command at least six times that 
rental. These houses all are painted and have been 
constructed without the sameness that usually 
characterizes company owned houses. 

Coéperating with the State highway department 
several miles of concrete highway have been laid. 
Electric light is used at both of the big sawmills, 
and lights are placed at intervals along the streets. 
Current is sold to employees at approximately cost. 
Five lights in a home cost only 50 cents a month. 
A year’s rental for a telephone is only $10 and 
the service is excellent. 


Why Pension Plan Fails to Work 


The company has a pensioning scheme for old 
employees but it has never worked out, because 
the men refuse to be pensioned. As an example 
of extreme loyalty, there is nothing that can com- 
pare with the old employee who refuses to quit 
work and accept a comfortable pension. It seems to 
get in the blood, this cutting of big timber, this 
listening to the crash of a toppling tree as it 
smashes to earth, this feeding of logs into a car- 
riage that carries the log to and thru the gang 
saws in a great whining roar of noise. Or maybe 
it is the never to be forgotten incense of the pine 
and hemlock woods. Possibly it is the lure of 
sitting in a hot, smoky cab of a locomotive and 
jockeying a long train piled high with logs down 
over dangerous grades where a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour would set the high piled cars to 
swaying—the swaying that precedes a wreck. 
Maybe it is the chances that are taken, and the 
attendant spice of danger. Whatever it is, it holds 
the men to their jobs and the old men refuse to 
quit. 

‘*Dad’’ is an engineer on a log train. He has 
thirty-six years of constant service back of him. 
His hair is gray and his eyes are not as keen nor 
his muscles as supple as they were twenty years ago, 
but he refuses to accept the pension to which he 
is entitled. ‘‘Thirty-six years,’’ he told me, 
‘‘thirty-six years of hard work and long hours, but 
I still like it. I’ve had wrecks, bad ones, too, and 
sometimes it was my fault, but in all this time 
I’ve never had a cross word from one of the ofli- 
cials of the company. And I’m goin’ to stay right 
here until they throw me out.’’ His work is hard. 
Zero 


It means getting up at 4:30, rain or shine. 


days the engineer must keep a close watch ahead, 
and while his body may be roasting from the heat 
of the boiler his face may be nearly frozen by the 
intense cold outside. Such work, at the age of 
‘‘Dad,’’ requires courage backed by super-loyalty, 
especially when the opportunity is open for him to 
retire at a fair, living wage. 

Another example of extreme loyalty. This man 
is a woods’ boss, now sixty-seven years old, and the 
company boasts that he has never drawn a cent of 
pay from anyone but Wheeler & Dusenbury. He 
started to work for them when he was fourteen 
years old and has been steadily employed for over 
fifty-three years. And the man is still an efficient 
unit in the organization. 

‘‘Do you see that man?’’ one of the officials 
asked as he pointed out an employee at the mill. 
‘¢ Almost all of our employees have been recruited 
from surrounding farms. They come into the work 
because it appeals to them. The only exception to 
this happened once when we were starting to do 
some work in connection with chemical wood. The 
personnel of our organization did not contain men 
who had a sufficient knowledge of the new work 
and thru an employment agency we hired two car- 
loads of men. One by one they began drifting 
away. That man I just pointed out is the only 
one left and he is a good and loyal one, too. He 
did leave us for a year—during the time he served 
with the A. E. F. He was discharged at Camp 
Dix on one day and after traveling all night in a 
day coach reported for work the next day.’’ 

The spirit that seems to direct the policy of the 
company toward its employees is difficult to sum 
up. There seem to be but few fixed rules. Execu- 
tives meet situations as they arise. For example, 
when a man is injured he is immediately put on 
half-pay and remains there until. back on his job. 
Medical attendance is free, and I was told of a 
case where the company had spent over $1,200 on 
an injured employee in an attempt to fix up an 
injured leg. 

The little city of Endeavor has a single church, 
which was built and presented to the employees 
by the company, together with a finely built and 
well equipped parsonage. The employees con- 
tribute toward the support of the church but in 
ease the pastor’s salary is not met the deficit is 
made up by the company. 


Modern Methods that Spell Efficiency 


The company is prosperous because it is a think- 
ing and planning organization. Utilization is now 
from 200 to 300 percent greater than it was forty 
years ago. Small logs are now used for various 
purposes; even the tree tops are cut into chemical 
wood which commands a high price, and the bark 
is peeled from the hemlock logs and sold to tan- 
neries. The slabs sawed from the outside of the 
logs are conveyed to the hog—a sort of glorified 
sausage grinder—where it is ground up and blown 
into tubes leading to the boilers. Enroute this 
ground slab is mixed with sawdust, and the whole 
mixture is shot into the fire-boxes of the boilers 
under pressure. Thus a useless byproduct is turned 
into the only fuel required to supply power for the 
mills. Steam from the engines is used to heat the 
mills. 























(Left) The Man Operating This Loader Has Thirty Years of Constant Service Back of Him. He Could Have a Comfortable Pension, but Will Not Accept It 
(Right) This Crew of Seven Men Represents a Total of Eighty-seven Years of Service for One Company 
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Up in the big woods the same spirit of efficiency 
and good treatment of employees is the rule. In 
the old days the men slept in poorly ventilated 
bunk houses, in hard bunks arranged in tiers. The 
food often was an abomination. The menu fre- 
quently ran something like this: breakfast—sow- 
belly, beans and bread; dinner—beans, sow-belly 
and bread; supper—bread, beans and sow-belly. 

The Wheeler & Dusenbury camps are constructed 
on the same plan as used in army barracks. The 
sleeping quarters are clean. Each man has a — 
iron bed, and the bed clothing is clean and ample. 
The men have warm water for washing up. All 
buildings are lighted with electricity, each camp 
having a small plant for generating the current. 

The dining room and kitchen are a single unit, 
built on the army plan. Like an army mess hall 
and kitchen, they are clean and sanitary, and would 
pass inspection by the most particular mess officer. 
The variety and quantity of food used are some- 
thing to marvel at. Dinner at Camp II the day 
I ate there was excellently cooked, the menu com- 
prising the following items: Bean soup, roast pork, 
roast beef, mashed potatoes, stewed tomatoes, 
stewed corn, boiled cabbage, hot buns, cheese, celery, 
prunes, huckleberry pie, doughnuts, cake, cookies, 
tea, coffee, and milk. 

The men employed in the woods have this ad- 
vantage over those who live at Endeavor: They 
can purchase many things at about cost at the com- 


pany stores. Articles handled in these stores in- 
clude tobacco, candy, boots, clothing, mittens and 
gloves. 

Fire Prevention a Cardinal Principle 

An invariable rule that the company insists upon 
the men keeping always in mind is that the first 
duty of the employee is to prevent and fight fire 
in the woods. As a result of this policy the com- 
pany has not had a serious fire in sixty years. The 
absence of fires permits natural reforestation. A 
white pine tree attains sufficient growth in fifty or 
sixty years to warrant cutting for lumber. Thou- 
sands of acres of slashing are now growing into 
money and it is claimed by those in position to 
know that because of this fact the company will 
never cut out on its large holdings. 

Even the company’s horses are well cared for, 
fat and beautifully groomed. They are bought as 
colts and trained for the work. It requires train- 
ing, too, to teach a team to skid a half-dozen logs 
down a log road that trails down a steep and slip- 
pery hill, but these horses soon grow infinitely 
wise and will turn and twist around the stumps in 
a sure footed manner. No teamster carries a 
whip; abuse of an animal is cause for instant dis- 
charge without further argument. No teamster 
yells at his horses. Commands are given in a low 
tone, and team and teamster seem a single unit, 
smooth working and efficient. 

Wages in the mills, on the railroads (the com- 





pany owns five locomotives) and in the woods are 
not large in comparison with the wage a city me- 
chanie receives. Hours are, perhaps, a bit longer 
than the city workman is accustomed to. But, con- 
sidering all factors, the workman employed by 
Wheeler & Dusenbury is better off than the man 
who belongs to a union and draws high wages for 
short hours. Steady work, fair wages, extremely 
low rents, cheap electric current and telephone serv- 
ice are all on the side of the employee at Endeavor. 
In the end, he makes more money than the city man, 
and has a heap more fun. 


They have good moving pictures at Endeavor and 
it costs only ten cents, plus war tax, to see a late 
release. Tennis and baseball afford recreation for 
the masculine population and various social affairs 
claim the attention of the housewives. Even the 
children are looked after by the company, which 
has given the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls 
a beautiful little club house. The excellent schools 
are under county supervision and operated at 
county expense. 

Endeavor has no Reds and no I. W. W’s. Any 
Red who comes to Endeavor looking for trouble will 
not be disappointed, however. But he will find the 
trouble all his, for the minute he begins to spill 
his unwholesome doctrine to an employee he is 
likely to find a large, brawny fist connecting with 
his face with sufficient force to make him realize 
the error of his ways. 





INDUSTRIAL UNREST; ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, held at 
Pittsburgh on Feb. 12 and 13, Franklin Dickey, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, 
delivered an illuminating address on ‘‘ Bolshev- 
ism,’’ of which the following is a condensation: 


At the outset let it be said the Bolshevism is noth- 
ing more nor less than class legislation. Those who 
work with their hands, as distinguished from those 
who work with their heads, are to govern the country 
and impose their will upon all other classes. No voice 
but theirs is to be heard in the law making bodies of 
the land. 

To illustrate the workings of a Bolshevik govern- 
ment let us suppose that the industrial workers in each 
of the larger cities and adjacent districts of Penn- 
sylvania should unite to overthrow our present gov- 
ernment, and organize themselves into local assemblies. 
In these local soviets the law making power for the 
several districts would be vested, and no voice but 
that of an industrial worker would be heard. These 
local bodies would elect delegates to the next higher, or 
State, soviet at Harrisburg, in which the law making 
power for the State would be vested, and in which 
no voice but that of an industrial worker would be 
heard. The State soviet in turn would elect delegates 
to the national soviet at Washington, and in that body 
no voice but that of an industrial worker would be 
heard. Paraphrasing the words of Lincoln, Bolshevik 
government is to be of the industrial workers, by the 
industrial workers, but for everybody except the in- 
dustrial workers. 

The national soviet at Washington would proceed to 
carry out the policies set forth in the document handed 
to the Constituent Assembly of Russia in November, 
1917, by the Bolsheviki as their legislative program, the 
chief “planks” of which are: 

All land to be proclaimed common property and 
turned over to the toiling masses on the basis of equal 
right to the use of it. 

All forests, mines and waters to be declared national 
property. 

All factories, railroads and means of production and 
distribution to be declared the property of the soviet 
government. 

All banks to be transferred to the ownership of the 
soviet government. 

All foreign debts to be repudiated. 

The ballot box, as an instrument of government, to 
be abolished. 

All industrial workers, but no one else, to be armed. 

There of course would be other little side issues, 
such as moving the poor into the palaces and the rich 
and well to do into the huts; compelling every man 
to work with his hands whether he has a job or not, 
shooting a few bourgeoisie every morning before break- 
fast, and raising Sam Hill generally just to show who 
is boss. Outside of these little matters everything would 
be peace and brotherly love. 

After tracing the swift rise of Bolshevism in 
Russia and the causes that led to its ready adop- 
tion by an oppressed and downtrodden people, 
who vainly trusted that thru it they were to 
find relief from unendurable conditions, Mr. 
Dickey continued: 


The Cause of Industrial Unrest 


But we can not too soon nor too solemnly ask our- 
selves why such a preposterous scheme should appeal 
to multitudes in almost every country. Even in our 
own beloved land, of all countries most blest, we see 
evidences of this appeal which no loyal American can 
witness without grave concern. Our people are not 
hungry ; they have all the necessities and many of the 
luxuries of life; they are not ground down thru ignor- 
ance or fear; they dread no scourge or banishment; 
they live under advantages second to those of no 
people under the sun. Yet our citizens in many walks 
of life champion to a greater or less degrees these 
Bolshevistic theories of government. Laborers and 


labor leaders, ceca university professors, educa- 
tors, writers, artists—in all these vocations are found 
men who openly preach resistance and revolt. 

It goes without saying that the underlying cause of 
this turmoil among the masses in our country is dis- 
satisfaction. But dissatisfaction with what? Just 
this: Dissatisfaction with their share of the wealth 
they help to produce. And, while a few might do so, 
we may be certain that millions of men would not feel 
this dissatisfaction without reason. The age long 
question that now presses for solution more insistently 
than ever before is: What is the rightful share of 
each, employer and employed, in the wealth they joint- 
ly produce? I do not believe that the problem can be 
solved by legislation, because mutual satisfaction must 
underlie any real solution, and men can not be made 
satisfied by law. Nor can it be solved by force, for men 
can not be made satisfied by force. Of all expedients 
proposed by agitators, overturning the existing order 
by force is the most unreasonable. The only sane 
procedure is to hold fast to, and patiently but cer- 
tainly to purify the democracy we already have, in- 
stead of casting this dearly bought compass overboard 
and launching out blindly on some uncharted sea. If 
we can not work out our man to man problems under 
the democracy that we have—the highest type of gov- 
ernment known—what reasonable hope have we of do- 
ing so under any inferior type? 

Let me briefly outline what I believe to be the first 
step, the change of front that must be made in order to 
lay the groundwork for at least a gradual but cer- 
tain advance toward industrial peace during the next 
decade. Many of the old expedients will have to be 
used to tide ourselves over, to enable us to hold on 
to the good we have, but I speak now of the thing that 
is necessary to lay the foundation for real industrial 
peace. 

Man’s Higher Impulses Must Rule 

There used to be an old farmer in Indiana, where 
I was born, who said that “every man in the world 
has a heap of the dog in him.” I think all men who 
are honest with themselves realize that they possess 
in more or less degree the dual nature this old farmer 
had in mind. Let me designate these two natures in 
us as the lower and the higher man. The lower man 
sees the problem always with eyes that are greedy and 
centered on himself. It is this lower man who has 
kept the waters muddy between himself and the other 
fellow for how many hundred years !—employing 
arson, sabotage, assault; legal irresponsibility, class 
legislation, political influence; bribery, financial power 
—whenever and wherever he deemed them necessary 
to his ends. It has not so far been possible, and I 
belleve it never will be possible, for this man to 
bring about peace between capital and labor, for the 
reason that to him peace has no existence except 
upon his own terms. 

On the other hand, the higher man in us has made 
all the real headway that has ever been made in the 
solution of this problem between capital and labor. 
He has done so because he has always seen the prob- 
lem with eyes that were not obscured by greed; has 
always recognized that there are two sides to every 
question; has consistently refused to give reality to 
a thing so utterly absurd as struggle between two 
industrial factors that are essential to each other. 
This higher man has not been steeped in his own 
opinions, he has not invoked might instead of right, 
he has not sought to impress his will upon others in 
the face of justice and reason, he has not resorted to 
intimidation and force to coerce those who are not 
of his own mind. On the contrary, his thoughts have 
rested upon the other fellow as well as upon himself. 
He has all along seen that the really successful busi- 
ness must pay other dividends than those paid in 
money ; that the practical thing is not alone rendering 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. The demon- 
strations made by the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co., the 
Proctor & Gamble Co. and others, are the evidence that 
this higher man can solve the capital and labor prob- 
lem. If there is here anyone who is saying back in 
his mind that I preach an impractical business gospel, 





if there are here any doubting Thomases, I invite you 
to acquaint yourselves with the success attained by 
these great employers of labor in evolving a body of 
workers who go daily to their places satisfied and 
happy in the thought that they are working with their 
employers rather than for them. And may I add the 
very significant fact that this higher man, guiding 
the destinies of these great business institutions, has 
accomplished this result without inaugurating any of 
the so called social panaceas, or surrendering any of 
the vested rights so necessary to the preservation of 
all that we have and are. 


Points Way to Only Permanent Solution 

There is yet one more thought that I wish to leave 
with you. This higher man solves the problem between 
capital and labor because he is always receptive to 
the right thing and wishes that it only may prevail. 
In all disputes it is evident that there is a right thing 
and that this right thing is right for everybody con- 
cerned. This right thing exists, always present, al- 
ways available, always ready to appear in the con- 
sciousness of men. To the degree that the lower man 
shuts out the right thing in any given controversy 
he but prolongs and embitters the struggle; while to 
the degree that the higher man reflects and lets in this 
right thing, to that degree is the struggle ended. This 
lower man, with eyes ever centered on his selfish ends, 
may yet for other centuries, as he has for centuries 
past, seek industrial peace upon his own terms, but 
he will never find it. Ten years hence, a hundred years 
hence, if he is left to grapple with it, this man of 
dust will still face himself, with horns locked in this 
struggle, no nearer its end than he was when Cain 
first asked the momentous question: “Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?’ So it is to this higher man that our 
wrenched and distracted industrial world must look 
for leadership. He is our only hope. For, as Solomon 
said in his time, so it may be as truthfully said today: 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 





FRUIT GROWERS BUY MILL AND TIMBER 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 28.—The Dwinnell 
Lumber Co.’s properties at Macdoel, Calif., thirty 
miles south of Klamath Falls, have been purchased 
by the American Fruit Growers (Ine.), of Cali- 
fornia, T. H. Peppers Co. division. This concern 
is a subsidiary of the American Fruit Growers 
(Inc.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., and is the second largest 
shipper of fruits and vegetables in this State. 
Nearly one million dollars was involved in the sale, 
which was made thru C. L. and R. H. Hovey. The 
operating company will be incorporated at once 
under the style of the Peppers-Cotton Lumber Co., 
with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000. C. 
E. Cotton, who has had good experience in Cali- 
fornia pine operations, will be manager at Macdoel. 
He states that the plant will be enlarged at once 
by the erection of a box factory with a capacity of 
60,000 feet of shook a day. The single band saw- 
mill will be operated with two shifts cutting 120,- 
000 feet a day, or about twenty million feet a year. 
Additional box lumber will be purchased to keep 
the factory running full. Machinery has been pur- 
chased for the factory. About eight miles of rail- 
road will be built in the woods. A supply of logs 
has been cut ready for spring operations. Ap- 
proximately 13,000 acres of white and sugar pine 
timber, estimated at 210,000,000 feet, is included 
in the sale. The entire output of box shook will be 
used by the American Fruit Growers and the sur- 
plus lumber will be sold. W. S. Dwinnell, of Min- 
neapolis, president of the Dwinnell Lumber Co., is 
in the city. C. E. Cotton will go to Macdoel next 
week to take charge of operations. 
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HOLDS DOWN ORDERS; CAN SHIP PROMPTLY 


SoutH BeLLincHAM, WasuH., Feb. 28.—The plant 
of the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co. here 
has been running steadily one shift since Jan. 20, 
with the hope of the management that the com- 
pany’s ability to ship, either by rail or water or 
both, will soon enable it to put on a night shift. 
The new cargo loading dock that has been under 
construction for some time, is now completed, and 
a cargo is being handled over it for the west coast 
of South America. The mill is also sawing on a 
eargo for China, and it looks as tho the tonnage 
situation for offshore business is getting a little 
easier. Practically the entire cut since the mill 
started up has been going on the dock. 

The car supply, according to M. A. Wyman, sales 
manager, during January was a little less than 30 
percent and during the present month it has not 
been even that good. He anticipates that the 
February allotment of cars will not be much over 
20 percent of the actual requirements, and he does 
not look for a marked improvement soon after the 
roads are turned over to private ownership. Mr. 
Wyman says that there is no let up in the demand, 
and where five weeks ago he thought probably 50 
percent of the buying west of the river had been 
done, he does not now believe that much more than 
25 percent of it has been done. Inquiries from 
the territory east of the Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio have also been coming in very freely, 
and in increasing volume. There is also a very 
strong demand from the Southwest from territory 
that formerly used southern pine only. 

‘“We are taking very little rail business except 
from our old customers and what few cars we are 
getting are being applied, for the most part, on 
their orders,’’? says Mr. Wyman. ‘‘We have very 
few orders on file and even at the rate we are get- 
ting cars now we can clean our order files in two 
or three weeks’ time, and so at present are in 
position to give prompt shipment on any orders 
that we may take, as we have good stocks of prac- 
tically everything and are not taking orders that 
do not fit the stocks we now have. It has been a 
hard fight and has meant resisting strong tempta- 
tion in order to keep our order file in this con- 
dition, but we are convinced that with the situation 
as it is now it is the thing to do, regardless.’’ 

The logging camp of the Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. at Conerete, Wash., is now running 
two sides, altho some trouble has been experienced 
since the first of the year because of slides. 





ENTERS WHOLESALE HARDWOOD FIELD 


OsukosH, Wis., March 1.—The Fuller-Goodman 
Co., which, until recently has devoted itself to re- 
tail operations of sixteen lumber yards, has now 
increased its capital stock from $400,000 to $600- 
000 and has branched out in its activities. It has 
entered the wholesale field in the hardwood lumber 
business and already purchased the entire cut of 
the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. of 3,500,000 feet 
of hardwood, consisting of birch, basswood, maple, 
elm and ash. The officers of the company are: 
President, F. A. Fuller, Oshkosh; vice president, 
Charles A. Goodman, Marinette; secretary, Robert 
B. Goodman, Marinette; treasurer, Henry Jeffers, 
Oshkosh; assistant treasurer, A. Cleveland, Osh- 
kosh. 





LOG IN CANADA FOR AMERICAN MARKET 


Netson, B. C., Feb. 28.—With the intention of 
operating its newly acquired plant to the fullest 
capacity this season, the Gerrard-Lardo Lumber 
Mills (Ltd.) has taken over the lease held recently 
by the Gerrard Lumber Co, (Ltd.) on the mill 
property at Gerrard and the extensive fir, hemlock 
and cedar limits on Trout Lake, belonging to the 
Western Canada Timber Co. (Ltd.), and is already 
logging with a crew of 50 men at one camp. Other 
camps will be opened as soon as Trout Lake is free 
of ice and logs ean be rafted. The mill, which has 
a capacity of 75,000 feet a day, and the planer 
are being overhauled and will be put into commis- 
sion as soon as weather permits, 

E. B. Day, of the Federal Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, is president of the new company and 
J. R. Craig is managing director, the registered 
office being in Nelson, with Samuel Fawcett the 
local agent. The company is incorporated to take 
over the assets of the Gerrard Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
these consisting principally of the long time lease 
referred to. The capital of the new company is 
$300,000. 

Owing to the great lumbering activity in the 
Salmon Valley between Nelson and the interna- 
tional boundary, in which area some twenty lum- 
bering concerns are now operating or preparing to 
operate, the Great Northern Railway is this week 
placing an additional freight train between: Marcus, 
Wash., the divisional point, and Nelson, in regular 
service. The train will bring empties up from the 


south as fast as they become available, distributing 


them to the various stations and sidings and pick- 
ing them up loaded on the return trip. This lum- 
ber will all be for the American market. 

One concern alone, the O’Neil, Irvine & Mann 
Lumber Co., an American concern, whose new mill 
will shortly be sawing on the limits at Boulder 
Creek, is under contract to deliver 25,000 poles to 
a Chicago firm, and more than half the number re- 
quired have already been yarded. 


PLOW MAKER BUILDING HOUSES 


SoutH Benp, Inp., March 2.—The Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works here has been actively promoting con- 
struction of a number of houses and on the first 
of the month had sixty houses ready to be moved 
into. These houses are being built for employees of 
the company and will be sold only to them. Various 
designs are to be found in the addition in which 
the houses are built and various materials are 
being used in their construction. Everything is 
being done to make them as attractive as possible 
and at the same time economical and practical. The 
prices of the houses range from $4,000 to $5,500. 
The houses are to be paid for on liberal terms, it 
being necessary to pay down only 10 percent. 
Thereafter, all that a purchaser need pay is 1 per- 
cent a month of the balance, altho more can be 
paid if it is desired. Furthermore, five years from 
the date of the contract the buyer, if he has re- 




















‘¢ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Gentlemen: 


The yard is sold, the ad brought out lots of 
buyers. 


C. I. SPENCER LUMBER CO., Neoga, Ill.’’ 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A retail lumber yard read the classified columns. 
The following ads are in the Wanted and For Sale 
department of this week’s paper. Read them and 
read the others in the classified pages. 





LUMBER AND COAL YARD 
With railroad spur for sale. Fine location and well estab- 
lished business. Loc ated in) Southwest Missouri. 
Address “H. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TWO GOOD RETAIL 
Lumber yards in northern Indiana, 
Address “H. A. J.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR RENT 
A completely equipped lumber yard in the livest and best 
town in the Pittsburgh district; possession can be given in 
about 60 days, in ample time for spring business. Large 
sized yard close to freight siding and close to the heart of 
the business district. For further particulars, 


Address “G. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TWO RETAIL LUMBER YARDS 
We have two good country yards for sale in western North 
Dakota, no houses in connection. Fair stock of lumber, 
excellent location; reasoni able price for quick sale. 

Address “L. M.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER YARD CENTRAL KANSAS 
Town of 16,000—3 other adjacent yards. 
Address “F. 149,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















mained in the employ of the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works, will receive a credit on the payment of $500 
to $700. 

The Oliver Chilled Plow Works is to build a 
tractor plow plant to occupy a large tract of 
ground which it now owns. This plant will greatly 
increase the facilities of the company and will per- 
mit it to devote the present large plant to the con- 
struction of tillage implements other than tractor 
plows, which will be produced exclusively in the 
new plant., Construction will be started early this 
month. 


SURVEY STATE WOOD USE AND SUPPLY 


SyracusE, N. Y., March 3.—The United States 
Forest Service and the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse are closing up the last 
details of the wood using industry survey being 
made codperatively in New York State. 

In brief, the survey will show that prices are 
higher than ever before for forest products, with 
a shortage of raw material, and the disappearance 
from the State of many of its wood using indus- 
tries thru the disappearance of the raw material 
from their territory. Two men are now in the field 
working out the last details, R. V. Reynolds, of the 
Forest Service, and Raymond J. Hoyle, of the 
college. 

The same facts are being shown thru the wood 
utilization bulletin of the college put out to assist 
in codperative marketing of wood products, for 
the demand is great and the material short. A 
single offering of lumber brought twenty-seven 
replies, showing that the farmer’s woodlot today 
is in a position to prove its worth not only to the 
farmer as a crop producing area, but to the manu- 
facturer as a definite source of raw material. 





COURT ENJOINS UNIONS’ STRIKE ACTIVITIES 


Newark, N. J., March 1.—Lumber dealers of 
Hudson County—which embraces Jersey City, 
Hoboken, Bayonne and other municipalities bor- 
dering on the Hudson River—won a complete vic- 
tory over the organized trades unions Saturday when 
the court of chancery issued a permanent injunc- 
tion terminating a strike now two months old. On 
Jan. 10 the employees of all lumber yards in the 
county went on strike, and the members of the 
teamsters’ union joined with them in the fight 
against the lumbermen. 


Vice Chancellor Foster handed down an opinion 
on the case in this city Saturday morning. He per- 
manently enjoined the union men from interfering 
in any way with the business of the lumber deal- 
ers, The unions are restrained from promoting by 
the contribution of money or advice a strike against 
the lumbermen and masons’ material dealers, they 
are prevented from encouraging, persuading or con- 
sulting with striking employees of those concerns 
with the design of obtaining from the dealers agree- 
ments that they will hire none but union men. 


It would be giving one class in society preference 
over another to permit the unions’ actions to pre- 
vail, said Vice Chancellor Foster in his formal 
opinion. Were the strikers not enjoined perma- 
nently, he stated, they would by means of their 
coercive strike endeavor at one stroke to unionize 
an entire industry in Hudson County, an important 
industrial and shipping center with a population of 
750,000. The courts have decided against that prin- 
ciple in other States, the vice chancellor continued, 
as being against public policy. Disposing of the 
unions’ claim to the right of picketing, the court 
stated there could be no such thing as ‘‘ peaceful 
picketing’’ any more than there could be ‘‘ chaste 
vulgarity. ’?’ 

Prior to the issuance of the strike order in 
January the unions submitted a new agreement to 
the lumbermen demanding an increase in wages of 
$10 a week and ‘‘closed shops,’’ or that none but 
union men be engaged. The dealers alleged the 
unions not only wanted complete control of the 
lumber yards by that means, but also insisted that 
only union railroad men be engaged in handling 
the concerns’ shipments. The unions demanded 
that the dealers further obligate themselves to join 
in a secondary boycott by refusing to supply mate- 
rials to any building on which a strike had been 
ordered. The dealers rejected the demands and 
sought relief in chancery. Merritt Lane repre- 
sented the lumbermen in the proceedings. 





LUMBERMEN STUDY KILN DRYING 


SyracusE, N. Y., March 1.—How to assist the 
lumber dealer to save every foot of the log by 
proper handling in his yard is the basis of extensive 
work in dry kiln engineering being done by the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 

This problem is also back of the opening today 
of the short course, open to the men in the lumber 
business from the entire State, in dry kiln engineer- 
ing. Several firms from various cities in the State 
have arranged to place employees in the six weeks 
short course to help in accomplishing better results 
from the timber they handle, either for sale or in 
the manufacture of Syracuse products. 

During the last week a Cobleskill lumberman 
came to the College of Forestry to study this prob- 
lem, because he was being driven to it by the high 
price of lumber. He said that prices, particularly 
of the hardwoods, were so high that it was neces- 
sary for him to find means to avoid every foot of 
waste, and that the building of a dry kiln had be- 
come a necessity. The kiln drying of wood, he 
said, was a means of reaching this objective, for 
it saved waste and thereby helped his business and 
his customers as well. 

Several of the students who have already been 
registered for this course have been sent here by 
firms that realize the need for putting kilns into 
their plants, and this includes even retail lumber 
dealers. 





LUMBER PRICES HAMPER MINING 


Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—Reports from the 
zine and lead mining districts in Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma say that the upward movement of 
lumber and timber prices is greatly hampering the 
mining industry. Were it not for the relief afforded 
to the district by small portable mills brought in to 
operate on the scrub timber thruout the district, 
the cost of mine props and timbers would have been 
prohibitive. 

The heavy demand for mine timbers also has 
caused the building of several small mills in fairly 
good patches of oak timber adjacent to the fields, 
which are expected to supply enough mine lumber 
to tide the mines over the era of high prices. These 
mills also expect to turn out some rig timbers for 
nearby oil districts. 
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A NEW SLANT ON SOIL FERTILITY 


[By A. E. Lindquist] 


Often those in one business do not realize how 
‘portant they are to the rest of the world. It 
probable that the readers of the AMERICAN 
UMBERMAN have never realized what an impor- 
int cog they are in this great big world of 
rs. The important service you render in con- 
cting the consuming public who need lumber, 
cid the producing element who grow the lumber 
s not truly realized. The lumber would benefit no 
me if you did not function to arrange for mov- 
ing it from those who have it in abundance to 
ose who want it. 

And at present there are greater possibilities 
usan ever before presenting themselves to you 

» aid your community and the whole world by 
eing a vigorous advocate of increased crop 
roduction. You can have Jones, Smith and 
Srown coming to you next year with a smile and 
thanking you for helping them increase their 

yps. You will help them take care of the fu- 

re by preventing their land from being mined, 
hich process can only lead to a much decreased 
oduetion in years to come. 

Altho the farms of the East have been tilled 
onger than those of the West and are thought 
of as being less fertile, they are now producing 
more per acre than those in the West, where the 
land is ealled the richest in the world. The No- 
vember issue of the Monthly Crop Reporter il- 
lustrates well the comparative yields per acre 
in different sections of the country. We are giv- 
ing them as they appeared: 

Yield of Corn per 
Acre in Bushels —1919 
53.0 
51.0 
50.0 
50.0 
45.0 
43.0 


STATE 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
WOO ia ocean ka ORO ES Ree KR 
Connecticut 
New BIQMPOGRITO ....0ssccccsese 
Rhode Island 


Average 
Pennsylvania 
New York 


48.7 


47.0 


Average 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


43.0 


RCMIOM co.cc cdnnneeseewsew Gu 


41.3 





AVGRRLO oe oe cia lic ceenee es 
WEISSOUID caraiciies. <6 sees Keane ene 
Rentuehy ss 6i.csceenevewesKawes 25.0 


32.8 


AVOINGO 66s cccewne ewan wae 26.0 


You read these and may say, ‘‘ Yes, but there 
are other factors entering into these higher 
yields in the East.’’? There are, but the fact re- 
mains that so long as a man can invest more 
labor or more fertilizer on land and receive a 
profit above the cost of the labor or fertilizer, 
30 long will he be the gainer by continuing this 
practice. And most western farms will produce 

profit well worth while by proper use of fer- 
tiiizer. 

County Agent Stallard, of Waukesha County, 
 isconsin, reports that altho the last season was 
not favorable for the best returns from fertilizer 
0% corn, that on one farm 400 pounds of 2-10-0 
commercial fertilizer applied gave an increase of 

bushels per acre over the unfertilized. On 

ther, an unfertilized row husked out 67 

inds of corn as compared with 108 pounds 

m a fertilized row of the same length, yield- 
; a profit of about $35 an acre above the cost 

fertilizer. Another story showing the same 
narkable results, tho not uncommon, is vouched 

‘ by H. R. Smalley, county agent of Steuben 

inty, Indiana. He submitted results of ex- 

‘iments on eight farms in his county which 
:w that as a result of an average application 

190 pounds of commercial fertilizer per acre 

average yield was 27.3 bushels of wheat per 
re on the fertilized, and only 13.1 bushels on 
unfertilized. The story in thirteen words is: 

' pounds of fertilizer more than doubled the 

ld of wheat per acre. Equally as good results 
’ obtained wherever fertilizer is properly used, 

| some of them almost unbelievable. 

‘ot only in the West but all over the country 
«h a tremendous gain in profit per bushel may 
made by the average farmer. With the pres- 
high prices of all farm crops more money can 
spent per acre in growing them than ever be- 

It may be interesting to the readers to 

w that in terms of corn or wheat, which is 

ally the basie value, the price of fertilizer to- 


day is less than in 1914, before the beginning 
of the war. 

This, then, is our message to you: You can 
make yourself an important factor in the agri- 
cultural welfare of your community, and a great 
possibility is open to you to aid in increasing the 
net income of your community by advocating the 
utilization of all the approved modern methods 
for increasing the net income of the farm. 

This will not be a utopian piece of work on 
your part, for it will show in black ink on the 
credit side of your ledger. The increased income 
will be from two sources; a larger volume of 
farm business and the profits from handling fer- 
tilizer, a legitimate function for you. 


LEGION’S “JOKE SHEET” IS A CORKER 


Arco, IpaAHo, March 1.—The Grover Williams 
post of the American Legion is putting on a min- 
strel show this week, and to advertise it has gotten 
out a four page ‘‘newspaper’’ called the ‘‘ Kitchen 
Police Bugle,’’ that is a scream from the first line 
to the last. Not the least interesting feature of the 
paper are the ‘‘ads,’’ which evidently were not 
written by the concerns paying for the space, as 
they are about as full of slams—of a good humored 
kind—as the space will hold. Following are a few 
samples: 

Arco Independent Lumber & Hardware Co.: If 


you haven’t anything running around your house let 
us sell you a fence. To hell with those oil stoves 





and gasoline tractors. We seil coal. See Jarrett. 
Located across the street from the old Reliable dis- 
ease breeding dance hall. 

Boise Payette Lumber Co.: Not a knothole on the 
place. We may skimp as some suggest, but we get 
the business—that’s the test. Barb wire and other 
entanglements. Posts to fit any hole in dry or irri- 
gated land. W. D. Naylor (we don’t doubt it), 
manager. We've got more branches than a tree. 

National Park Lumber Co.: Bobbie Miller, the 
boss man. Just arrived in town—young and hand- 
some; very popular with the ladies. So far have 
made all the home guards take a back seat. But 
when it comes to selling lumber we've got our two 
competitors beat. We can build you anything from 
a bird cage to the Scarborough Building. 

Butte County Bank: Bring your bull-ion inside. 
We want your savings account. We can well afford 
to pay you 4 percent as we know where we can loan 
it out for 12 percent. Our business is not con- 
fined to farmers and merchants as we need a few 
customers with money. Safety deposit boxes for 
rent—two sizes: quarts and pints. 

Sterling Hardware & Implement Co.: We carry 
a full line of heating stoves, furniture and ranges 
that won’t heat your ice box. Junk of all kind 
bought and sold. Come in and see our messed up 
line of everything and nothing to speak of. Get one 
of our hammers for a good knock. 

Bank of Commerce: The oldest bank in Butte 
County—and looks it. Capital $50,000. We have it 
all and have never spent a cent of it. The man in 
our front window from 11:30 a. m. to 11:45 a. m. is 
not guarding our safe as we keep it locked while he 
is there. He’s our cashier at work. 

Hickam Bros., Well Drillers: You may as well 
learn to drink water. Water from our wells has 
everything but the kick. 


The ‘‘Bugle’’ is printed on yellow paper, per- 
haps because the legion members are anything but 
‘‘yellow’’—but apparently they took a slam at 
themselves along with the rest. Judging from the 
large number of advertisements the local business 
men in all lines have given the enterprise splendid 
support. 





MOVEMENTS OF 


Production of Southern pine as reported at 202 
subscribers’ mills of the Southern Pine Association 
was in January only 75.54 percent of normal; and 
156 mills reported loss of 6,755 hours owing to 
shortage of logs, representing a lost capacity of 
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In relation to 
normal 


In relation to actual 
production 


This barometer (at left) shows the relation of orders 
and shipments to actual production for the month, 
Actual production is here shown as 100. This 
barometer (at right) shows the relation of actual 
production, orders, shipments for the month to 
normal production, and actual stocks on hand to 
normal stocks on hand. “Normal” monthly produc- 
tion and stocks on hand are based on subscribers’ 
reports for the first four months of 1916. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


54,994,000 feet. During the same month orders 
were 77.57 percent of normal, and shipments were 
79.10 percent of normal; the latter being 104.72 
percent of production, while demand was 102.69 
percent of production. Stocks on hand during 
January decreased 1.88 percent at these 202 mills, 
and the amount on hand at the end of the month 
was 76.02 percent of normal. Stocks on hand Jan. 
1 were 970,889,389 feet; the cut for the month was 
386,481,179 feet, the shipments 404,706,375 feet; 
and the stocks at the end of the month, 952,664,193 
feet, the decrease in feet being 18,225,196. 

One hundred eighty-nine identical mills had on 
hand Jan. 1, 1920, 943,991,769 feet, as compared 
with 924,181,676 feet Jan. 1, 1919. The outputs of 
these mills for January, 1920, and January, 1919, 
were respectively 371,552,727 and 321,571,198 feet. 
Shipments for the same two months were 391,088,- 
908 and 311,543,659 feet respectively. Stocks on 
hand at the end of January, 1920, were 924,455,588 
feet, as compared with 934,209,215 feet, Jan. 31, 
1919. At this same group of mills the stocks on 
hand January 1, 1920, were 19,810,093 feet or 2.14 
percent more than on Jan. 1, 1919; but the stocks 
on hand at the end of January, 1920, were 9,753,627 
feet or 1.04 percent less than at the end of 
January, 1919. Tho the cut during January, 1920, 
at these 189 mills was 49,981,529 feet or 15.54 
percent more than in January, 1920, the shipments 
during the later month were 79,545,249 feet or 
25.53 percent more than during the earlier month. 

In considering the cut and shipments of 167 
identical mills by months, it is found that in 
January, 1920, 1919 and 1918 respectively the cut 
was 342,577,674 feet, 298,814,800 feet and 356,- 
932,685 feet. Shipments for the same months 
were 359,913,853 feet, 289,605,585 feet and 366,- 
771,132 feet. The shipments for January, 1920, 
from these 167 mills were 105.06 percent of 
production; during January, 1919, they were 96.92 
percent, and during January, 1918, they were 
102.76 percent of production. For the twelve 
months of 1919 the shipments were 99.88 percent 
and for the twelve months of 1918, they were 107.10 
percent of production. 

Exports of lumber and timber thru southern 
ports during January amounted to 63,710,645 feet; 
of which 41,121,980 feet were southern pine lumber 
and 17,027,516 feet timber, the exports of other 
kinds of wood during the same period amounting 
to 5,561,149 feet. During the quarter from Oct. 
1 to Dee. 31, 1920, 88,313,615 feet of southern pine 
lumber and 31,993,500 feet of timber were exported 
thru these ports. Other kinds of wood exported 
amounted to 15,529,911 feet; the total exports of 
timber and lumber for the quarter being 135,837,- 
026 feet. 

BABB II III 

‘*Many British workers, in certain big cities,’’ 
says a recent report on housing conditions in Great 
Britain, ‘‘get their comfort from loafing, being 
content to house their families in poor quarters and 
squeeze in a lodger or two as well. The herding 
instinct among the workers, with its incident soci- 
ability, congests the slums and prevents the occu- 
pancy of houses in healthful but comparatively 
inaccessible areas.?’ 
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NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 28.—A resolution inviting 
members to file with the directors complaints of 
failure on the part of manufacturers and whole- 
salers to make shipments on old orders was a 
feature of the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association held here Feb. 24. 

The convention was the thirty-sixth annual of 
the oldest eastern association. About 200 were 
present at the dinner which followed in the 
evening, the attendance being swelled by the whole- 
sale contingent who came during and after the 
business meeting. 

President Morton T. Brewster in his annual 
address predicted that 1920 will be the biggest 
year for business that lumbermen in this country 
have ever seen, as the country is still a million 
homes short and there are 5,000,000 people who 
are either boarding, living with others or crowded 
into inadequate quarters. He said that more could 
be accomplished in promoting home building thru 
association work than as individuals, and he cited 
some of the association benefits in the last few 
years. He told of the new problems that had been 
thrust upon business and how these were being 
solved. The president said that the association 
was in need of a hustling field secretary, and 
recommended that one be employed, telling of 
some of the duties that would devolve upon him. 
*¢ Any member would rather pay $100 a year for a 
service that would save him thousands than to pay 
$20 a year for $20 worth of service,’’ he said. 

The board of directors met in executive session 
in the forenoon but had no statement for publica- 
tion at this time. 


Enlarging Association’s Activities 


A discussion of ways and means to enlarge the 
association in point of membership as well as 
greater activity in trade matters brought out the 
suggestion to engage a field secretary to survey 
the entire State. It was voted to employ such a 
secretary to represent the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Building Material Men’s 
Association of New Jersey, whose duties shall be 
to tour the State as suggested. It is believed that 
many concerns that are not now affiliated with 
these associations will thus be added to the mem- 
bership of one or the other, their interests being 
common in many respects. 

Rodney Browne of Browne & Wiess, Eastern 
sales agents for the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex., appearing as representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, told of what that or- 
ganization is doing along lines of trade extension, 
advertising and by such means, to create a demand 
for southern pine. 


Speaks on Service 

Mr. Browne, who is one of the best known lumber 
salesmen in the East, said he simply wanted to 
talk to the retailers as one lumberman to another 
because in the final analysis the retailers’ interests 
are the interests of the manufacturer and the 
manufacturers’ interests are the interests of the 
retailer. Speaking of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s present activities, he said that the manu- 
facturers as an organization got out of their easy 
chair and started out to create a demand for 
southern pine lumber by aggressive advertising 
methods. 

**Do you think for one moment,’’ said Mr. 
Browne, ‘‘that Heinz out at Pittsburgh would have 
worked up the business that he has today for his 
fifty-seven varieties, or that Cudahy out :t Omaha 
with his old Dutch Cleanser would have worked up 
a tremendous business in soaps, or Gillette with his 
razors could have done what he has done in creating 
a demand for safety razors, had he simply gone 
to the retailer and offered his goods without mak- 
ing any particular effort to create a demand for 
them in the consuming trade?’’ 

Mr. Browne reviewed the price situation during 
the war and afterwards, telling in detail the situa- 
tion as it had existed and as it exists today and 
what the Southern Pine Association had done to 
promote the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign. In 
closing, Mr. Browne told the members the Southern 
Pine Salesmen’s Service Association was formed 
to serve the dealers better, or in other words be 
the connecting link to help the dealers get the most 
out of the consumer advertising that the Southern 
Pine Association places. 

C. J. Hogue, eastern representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, gave an interest- 
ing talk on conditions in the industry on the 
Pacific coast. He also told about the association’s 
constructive work in the direction of bettering con- 
ditions both at the manufacturing end and by 
codperation with retail dealers in all parts of the 
country. 

Frank L. Clarke, who has been the active man 
in the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau organized in New York a year ago, talked 
of cost finding and what a cost system would do 
to eliminate losses. E. A. Gaskill, State forester, 
spoke of the work of his department. 





There was a general discussion of labor condi- 
tions in this vicinity, chief of which was a review 
of the present disturbance in Jersey City where 
attempts to organize the drivers, chauffeurs and 
lumber handlers are being resisted by the dealers. 


Election of Officers 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—Edward Hamilton, Paterson. 

Vice President—N. W. Clayton, South River. 

Treasurer—J. Fred Glasby, Caldwell. 

Directors—Edward Searing, Dover; A. Z. Bogert, 
River Edge; C. J. ee Bloomfield; L. A. Howell, 
New Brunswick; W. D. Ripley, Newark and George D. 
Boice, Princeton. 

At the banquet in the evening L. R. Burnett, 
president of the National Credit Men’s Association, 
made the principal address. E. F. Perry, secretary 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and F. G. Long were other speakers. 


WOODWORKERS’ COST BUREAU IN ANNUAL 


New York, Feb. 28.—Over half the membership 
of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau were represented at the annual meeting of 
the bureau held at the Biltmore Hotel here Feb. 
24. The work of the bureau was reviewed in the 
annual report of the president, Harry J. Wylie, 
of Torrington, Conn. Mr. Wylie, with evident and 
just gratification, stressed the gain in membership 
since January, 1919, when the bureau was 
launched with only fifteen concerns signed up. At 
the close of the meeting the membership had 
grown to 140 with applications due to arrive from 
half a dozen others. 





Several members spoke of specific cases where 
the bureau’s cost system had saved them from 
submitting prices which meant losses and all 
agreed that the money spent with the bureau was 
about the best investment they had made. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—H. J. Wylie, Torrington, Conn. 

ist Vice President—Sam Roberts, Norristown, Pa. 

2nd Vice President—G. W. Crooks, Williamsport, Pa. 

Treasurer—George Hatsfield, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—Frank L. Clarke, New York City. 

Directors—G. M. Kent, Manchester, N. H., J. A. 
Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Frederick Henrichs, 
Buffalo; George Bantleon, Rochester, N. Y.; George 
Blakeslee, Albany, N. Y.; A. J. Raymond, Athol, Mass. ; 
A. Vaughn, Providence, R. I.; H. B. Newcomer, Phila 
delphia, Pa.; H. B. Coles, Camden, N. J.; A. L. Brosius, 
Wilmington, Del.; H. T. Lumb, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; 
and 8. KE. Gilbert, Utica, N. Y. 

The officers named before complete the board of 
directors, which by amendment to the bylaws was 
increased from eight to fourteen. 

Another amendment to the bylaws provides for 
associate memberships for retailers who do con- 
verting but do not conduct a fabricating plant. 

After an informal luncheon the meeting was 
resumed, a discussion of labor conditions as regards 
wages, hours, working time and securing the in- 
terest of young men in this line of work, being the 
chief topics of discussion. It was an interesting 
symposium, but the matter is one for the various 
districts to handle as best they may, conditions 
varying greatly over the diversified territory em- 
braced in the association. A poll of union and 
nonunion operators showed eighteen of the former 
and thirty-eight of the latter, the unions being 
recognized only in and near the large cities. 





THE LOGGER’S DEBT 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 28.—Among those who will 
attend the annual meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association at New Orleans, March 16-18, will 
be Antoine G. Labbé, vice president and general 
manager of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 
of this city. Mr. Labbé is looking forward to 
this trip with much enthusiasm because he wishes 
to become better acquainted with loggers and lum- 
bermen of the South, not 
a few of whom are now 
deeply interested in the 
Pacifie coast. 

The Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works is the largest 
manufacturer of logging 








ANTOINE G. LABBE ; 
Vice President and General 
Manager Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works, Port- 
land, Ore. 








machinery on the Pacific 
coast and bids fair to be- 
come the largest in the 
world since it is in the 
very center of what is 
recognized as the greatest 
timber belt now existing. 

Mr. Labbé has grown up with the logging and 
lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest and is 
well known to every operator within the vast tim- 
bered territory which the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works has served for many years. His ability 
and experience, as well as that of every member of 
the engineering staff of the huge plant, has been 
recognized by the logging industry for a long time, 
there being no more substantial evidence of this 
than the fact that the Willamette logging engines 
are to be found in the most important logging op- 
erations on the Pacific coast. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, as now or- 
ganized, began activity in 1900 and entered the 
production of logging donkeys in a small way in 
1902. The use of the steam donkey engine had 
not been extensive up to that time but increased 
rapidly as its suitability for handling the ex- 
tremely large logs in the rough country of this 
region became recognized. 

The officers of the company realized that to find 
a market for its machinery they had to assist the 
logging operators in solving new problems that 
would appear with the introduction of more mod- 
ern methods than the ox team or horses, and it has 
been the policy of the company’s engineers ever 
since to keep in close touch with developments and 
in constant consultation with the loggers. Thru 
their efforts many of the apparently impossible 
problems have been solved and the cost of produc- 
tion reduced and speed increased, in keeping with 








TO INVENTIVE GENIUS 


the pace assumed in other industrial lines where 
inventive genius is always on the job. 

Many large areas, much of it containing the 
very finest of timber, would be beyond the reach 
of the loggers because of the mountainous and 
rough contour of the country but for the wonder- 
fully conceived and perfected machinery of this 
large Portland concern. 

Since the first donkey engine was turned out in 
1902 the demand has increased to such an extent 
that today it is producing more than two hundred 
logging donkeys a year. The capacity of the plant 
is one engine per working day in that department. 
The various shops and extensive offices cover five 
acres of ground and in normal times five hundred 
men are employed steadily. 

During the war, when the Government thru its 
spruce production department was in the market 
for immense quantities of logging machinery for 
getting out airplane material, the company was so 
swamped with orders that the force was increased 
to 3,500 men. Practically the entire output of 
logging donkeys in 1918 was taken by the Govern- 
ment for the spruce production division. More 
Willamette engines were furnished the spruce pro- 
duction division, while at the same time Willamette 
engines were used by the American expeditionary 
forces in France and the English forest regiment 
in Macedonia. 

While the Willamette engines were developed 
primarily to meet the particular conditions of the 
Pacific coast, their fame has spread to all quarters 
of the globe and they are now being used in Alaska, 
Mexico, Brazil, Tasmania, Dutch East Indies and 
the Philppines. That they will be used extensively 
in Siberia when the timber resources of that vast 
country are thrown open is said to be a foregone 
conclusion by men who have come here from that 
land across the Pacific to investigate the lumber 
industry and machinery. 

One of the latest accomplishments of the Willa- 
mette plant is the completion of a new two-speed, 
instantaneous change yarding engine, a machine 
that, because of its great economies and productive 
capacity, will go far to offset the increasing cost 
of labor in logging. Many of the large and im- 
portant operations on the Pacific coast have placed 
orders for this new model, and will soon be enjoy- 
ing the advantages it affords. This engine is con- 
ceded to be the most distinct development ever 
offered to the logger. 

The main plant and general office in this city are 
located at the foot of Seventeenth Street, on the 
river front, and factory branch offices are main- 
tained in Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, Wash., and 
San Francisco, Calif. 





JANUARY building contracts in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas amounted to $7,246,000, which is 
greatly in excess of the figure for January of any 
previous year recorded, and about 27 percent in 
excess of the average monthly figure for 1919. 
The month of January, 1919, showed a total under 
$1,000,000. 
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March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual. 


March 6-13—‘'Build Your Own Home” 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 6-13—Aeronautical Exposition, 7lst Regiment 
Armory, New York City. Annual. 

March 9—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 10-11—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

March 11—Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Wahkonsa Hotel, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. An- 


nual. 

March 16—Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. Annual. 

March 17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Open Competition Plan, Southwestern and 
Jackson territories, Grunewald Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

March 16-18—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

March 18—South Dakota Retail Dealers’ Association, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. nnual, 

March 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, ‘New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual. 

March 24-25—National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

March 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 
March 80—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 

Va. Annual, 

April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 20-22—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 1-8—‘‘Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

May_3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. ' 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Exposition, 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ANNUAL 


NorFoLK, VA., March 1.—Vaughan Camp, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, announces that at a meeting of the board 
of directors last week it was decided to postpone 
the annual meeting until March 30 because of the 
conflict of dates with the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
to be held March 24 and 25. 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURIANS’ PLANS 


FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., March 1.—Plans for the 
annual convention of the Southeast Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held at Cape 
Girardeau on March 25 and 26, are fast taking 
shape and Secretary J. S. N. Farquhar has extended 
invitations to the ladies and to the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, salesmen and others affiliated with the 
industry to come and ‘‘rub elbows with the boys.’’ 
Secretary Farquhar wishes to make this a banner 
meeting and urges the membership to come ‘‘and 
help swell the crowd.’’ 





NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE MEET 


New York, N. Y., March 1.—Call has been issued 
for the seventh annual convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council to be held at San Francisco 
May 12 to 15 inclusive. The tentative program 
has been prepared, the general theme of the whole 
convention being ‘‘ The Effect of Being a Creditor 
Nation.’’ 

The first general session on Wednesday morning 
will be devoted to the business meeting of the con- 
vention, the session topic to be ‘‘ Fundamentals of 
Our Foreign Trade.’’ On the afternoon of the 
same day the session topic will be ‘‘Imports and 
Exports.’’? This will be followed in the evening 
by group sessions, with discussions devoted to 
various matters concerned with foreign trade. The 
third general session on Thursday morning will be 
devoted to discussions of ‘‘Foreign Trade 
Policies.’? The American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association will hold a luncheon on Thursday, 
which will afterwards merge into the group ses- 
sion on direct selling. The group sessions will be 
held Thursday afternoon discussing ‘‘ Advertising 
for Foreign Trade; ’’ ‘‘ Practical Problems of For- 
eign Trade;’’ and ‘‘ Direct Selling Abroad.’’ The 
council will hold a reception for the visiting dele- 
gates of foreign business men and convention dele- 
gates on Thursday evening which will be followed 
by an exhibition of industrial films. The group 
sessions will be resumed on Friday morning and 
afternoon, and in the evening the annual banquet 
will be held at the Civic Auditorium. The fourth 
general session will be held on the morning of May 
15, the session topic to be ‘‘A National Program 
for Foreign Trade.’’ 

Special entertainment is to be provided for the 
visitors, and the ladies who accompany the dele- 











gates will be entertained by motor trips to local 
points of interest, by boat rides and teas ete. A 
number of side trips to points at some distance 
from San Francisco are being arranged, full in- 
formation concerning which can be had by address- 
ing Secretary O. K. Davis, of New York City. 

In connection with the convention, small booths 
for the display of foreign trade periodicals and for 
the accommodation of firms who wish to bring their 
organizations to the attention of the delegates are 
being arranged under the direction of C. P. Con- 
verse, secretary of the Pacific Coast Committee, 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco. 





TO PRESENT PORTRAIT TO LEADER 


New Or.EAns, La., March 1.—A novel feature 
of the coming annual of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation will be the formal presentation to Charles 8. 
Keith of a handsome life-size portrait of himself, 
painted by one of America’s leading artists. When 
Mr. Keith insisted upon retiring from the presi- 
dency of the association last year, the directors 
named a special committee to select and purchase a 
suitable testimonial to the retiring leader who 
labored so unceasingly, ably and successfully for 
the association since its organization. The com- 
mittee decided that the testimonial should take the 
shape of a portrait of Mr. Keith. The distin- 
guished artist who accepted the commission com- 
pleted the portrait some time ago. It will be pre- 
sented to Mr. Keith, with appropriate ceremonies, 
at the annual scheduled for this month. 


TO COMPILE RATES FROM COAST 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 28.—To compile the 
Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide, embracing 
more than 500 pages and covering rates to every 
city, town and hamlet in the United States and 
Canada, is the man size job entrusted to Earl J. 
Hyett, who recently became assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 
He is thirty years old, and he has been acquiring 
a knowledge of rates 
ever since he laid the 
foundation of his career, 
beginning at the tender 
age of fourteen. He en- 
tered the employ of the 
Peoria lines in November, 
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1904, and served in the 
local freight office at 
Collinsville, Ill., and the 
general freight office at 
St. Louis until October, 
1912, during which time 
he was continuously in 
rate work. In November of that year he went to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul general freight 
office as chief rate clerk, and was promoted to as- 
sistant chief clerk in July, 1913. Upon the organ- 
ization of the Portland district freight traffic com- 
mittee he was taken to Portland in June, 1918, but 
returned to Seattle as chief clerk in the general 
freight department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, in September, 1918. He has made a 
thoro study of rate structures from western terri- 
tory, and his proficiency has been recognized in his 
connection as assistant traffic manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers’ Association. 








CENTRAL MISSOURI DEALERS ELECT 


Sepauia, Mo., March 2.—The Central Missouri 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers met here re- 
cently for its annual session and heard a talk by 
J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, on the market situation. After a lun- 
cheon at the hotel, at which forty lumber dealers of 
central Missouri were present, the annual election 
was held, J. R. Proctor, of California, being elected 
president and Harry Moore, of Boonville, vice presi- 
dent. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION DOINGS 


New Or.Eans, La., March 1.—It is announced 
that the grading committee of the Southern Pine 
Association will meet in New Orleans March 5, to 
consider standardization proposals and certain sug- 
gested changes in the grading rules. A committee 








from the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Asso- 
ciation will attend the meeting to discuss certain 
grading rule matters in which that association is 
interested. 

A call has been issued for a meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association directors to be held on the 
Monday preceding the annual meeting, to complete 
the details of the annual report and attend to other 
matters in connection with the annual. 





YELLOW PINE COMMITTEE CHANGES 

CINCINNATI, OnIO., March 4.—Since the an- 
nouncement by President Dwight Hinckley, of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, of his com- 
mittees for the year, two changes have been made. 
H. G. Irwin pleaded pressure of business in i 
to be relieved from service on the membership com- 
mittee, and F. T. Peitch, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been designated to fill the vacancy, and the latter’s 
place on the committee on constitution and bylaws 
has been taken by George N. Comfort, also of 
Cleveland. 





ONTARIO RETAILERS’ RESOLUTIONS 

HAMILTON, ONT., March 1.—At the closing ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association held here on Feb. 
24 and 25, most of the proceedings of which were 
reported on pages 65 and 66 of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of Feb. 28, resolutions were adopted in- 
structing the secretary to secure incorporation of 
the association under an Ontario charter; recom- 
mending that members so far as possible confine 
their purchases to goods made in Canada, with a 
view of helping remedy the present adverse rate of 
exchange; requesting the legislation committee to 
continue its efforts to secure passage of a new 
mechanic’s lien law; urging members to pay par- 
ticular attention to accurate cost accounting; de- 
manding that all labor unions be incorporated; 
urging that the Ontario government adopt more 
modern and effective methods of forest preserva- 
tion, and that the management of Ontario forests be 
placed under a department devoted exclusively to 
reforestation and preservation; providing for the 
appointment of a special committee to study the 
questions of standard millwork sizes and standard- 
ized molding designs, its report to be printed in the 
monthly bulletin; that the association take a mid- 
summer trip, date and route to be arranged by the 
president and secretary; recommending that the as- 
sociation codperate with educational authorities 
with a view to establishing classes in woodworking 
plants, to be conducted in codperation with tech- 
nical schools; that a committee be appointed on lum- 
ber grading rules, with power to confer with rep- 
resentative committee from the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association and the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; that the association 
secure an expression of opinion from members with 
regard to establishment of a traffic department; 
that the committee on trade relations prepare a 
standard order form, to be published in the monthly 
bulletin, that the secretary secure the views of 
members regarding it and secure legal advice in 
order to make the form a binding contract. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Toronto 
during the second or third week of February, sub- 
ject to call of the president. 





IMPORTANT CINCINNATI RETAIL MEET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 1.—A special meeting 
of the members of district No. 1, Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, was held this evening for 
the purpose of introducing the new secretary, W. 
Perey Hubbard. At the organization of district 
No. 1 a few weeks ago T. J. McFarlan, president of 
the Dexter Lumber Co., was chosen secretary with 
the understanding that it was only temporary and 
until a new secretary could be installed. Mr. Hub- 
bard has had considerable experience in association 
work, for the last five years having been president 
of the Central Timber & Coal Exchange, with head- 
quarters in this city. Prior to that he had several 
years’ experience in the lumber business, and par- 
ticularly in the retail and building material end, 
with the Anson Hixon Sash & Door Co., of Indian- 
apolis. 

It was decided to take over the old offices of the 
Cincinnati Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, which 
went out of existence when the organization of di- 
trict No. 1 was started. 

A very important matter was brought up for con- 
sideration by L. P. Lewin, vice president of the 
A. W. Lewin Lumber Co. and treasurer of the Ohio 
association, and involves a change in the specifica- 
tions for lumber by architects. Mr. Lewin stated 
that the cost of building in many cases is being 
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Buyers Who Know 
Hardwood Values 


find our grading and mill- 
ing up to present day stand- 
ards. Let us know your 
needs in 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


If we have what you need 
we'll both profit. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
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Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL, 


“We specialize in dependable stock en route. 
We established our business and inaugurated 
our policy twenty-five years ago. 

We are purveyors to the Retail Dealer.” 











_ St. Francis Delta Hardwoods = 


For thirty years we have been manufacturing 
and selling Oak, Ash, Gum, Maple, Elm, 
Cypress, Sycamore and Cottonwood to exact- 
ing buyers and therefore know your needs. 








Try us when you want high grade lumber. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 








% Memphis, Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. J 





made more expensive thru architects specifying in 
their plans grades of lumber that have become 
notoriously scarce and high in price, without regard 
to the fact that there may be other grades in the 
market of which the stocks are more abundant and 
lower in price and which would serve the purpose 
just as well. He cited the case of flooring, saying 
that the architects are in the habit of specifying 
3-inch flooring, which at this time is so scarce that 
it is difficult to secure and the price of which, he 
said, is almost prohibitive. He declared that 4- 
inch flooring would answer every purpose and the 
substitution of it for the 3-inch would save at least 
$25, probably $30 a thousand. 

There was a brief discussion of the proposition 
and general agreement with Mr. Lewin’s sugges- 
tion. Secretary Hubbard was instructed to write at 
once to all the leading architects of the city, advis- 
ing them of the sentiment of the association and 
requesting that they codperate, in the hope of re- 
ducing the cost of construction to some extent and 
thereby encouraging a greater amount of home 
building of the kind in which the item of cost is 
material. 

There also was discussion of the ‘‘Build Your 
Own Home’’ movement, and further endorsement 
given of the exposition which opens in this city 
Saturday evening, March 6, to continue until March 
16. Details for the participation of the association 
were completed and it was decided that as soon as 
the exposition closes the members, collectively and 
individually, shall do all they can to promote the 
movement. This-matter is to be made a subject 
for the next regular meeting to be held March 19, 
it having been decided that the third Friday of 
each month shall be set apart for the regular meet- 
ings of the association. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ PROGRAM 


New York, March 2.—Program arrangements 
are progressing rapidly for the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 24 and 25. 

The annual meeting committee has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; 
F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. W. Me- 
Donough, Boston, Mass.; W. G. Power, St. Pacome, 
Que.; E. F. Perry, New York City, secretary. Mr. 
Perry has visited Washington and Buffalo in con- 
ference with President Taylor, and in a few days 
more complete details will be announced. 

On Tuesday, March 23, the railroad and trans- 
portation committee—B. C. Currie, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman—will meet to consider plans for 
broadening the scope of the transportation bureau. 


On the same day a conference of representatives 
of lumber associations will be held under the direc- 
tion of the committee on terms of sale—F. 8S. 
Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman—for the 
purpose of recommending more uniform terms of 
sale in lumber transactions to the trade. 

The other standing committees of the associa- 
tion are at work upon their reports which will 
open subjects for the discussion and there will be 
several addresses on subjects of live interest to the 
lumber industry. 

The banquet will be held on Wednesday evening, 
March 24, instead of Thursday, the usual banquet 
night, and the committee has arranged with speak- 


‘ers of international prominence to speak at the 


banquet. The ladies will be in attendance, as usual. 
On Thursday night a supper dance will be given at 
the New Willard Hotel, providing an additional 
attraction for those who will be accompanied by 
their wives and lady friends. 

While Washington is not crowded at this time 
of the year, members and delegates are urged to 
make their hotel reservations as promptly as pos- 
sible. The headquarters will be at the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, and some members are reserving ac- 
cemmodations at the Raleigh, Shoreham and New 
Washington hotels. 


SHOULD REPLANT DENUDED AREAS 


DENVER, COLO., March 2.—Unless replanting is. 
resorted to on a much larger scale than at present, 
an almost indefinite length of time will be required 
to accomplish the restocking of deforested areas. 
in the Rocky Mountain region, E. S. Keithley, for- 
est examiner for the Pike national forest, declared 
last week in a talk to technical foresters of western. 
States who held a three-day convention in Denver. 
Additional areas are being depleted annually in: 
the Rocky Mountain region by fires, and prompt 
and effective reforestation measures are impera- 
tive, the Denver forester warned. Mr. Keithley 
declared: 


The acreage burned over annually in this (the 
Rocky Mountain) region is greatly in excess of that 
being planted. Many of these areas will restock nat- 
urally in time if given proper protection from fire, but 
is it advisable to wait for nature to accomplish the- 
task? It has been determined fairly accurately that 
the large denuded areas in the Pike’s Peak region were 
caused by fires in 1850. After seventy years in which 
these burns were entrusted to nature’s care and pro- 
tected from fire by man, the acreage that has been 
reseeded is negligible. Furthermore, there is every 
indication that another seventy-five years at least will 
elapse before this is even partly accomplished by 
natural processes. In other words, we have lost suf- 
ficient time to plant and mature a crop of timber 
had it been possible to establish a new stand shortly 
after the denudation occurred. On the Pike forest 
alone there are approximately 70,000 acres where 
natural processes and protection from fire have failed: 
to handle the situation. 








HOO-HOO DOINGS, PAST AND PROSPECTIVE 


KITTENS PROWL THRU CATNIP BED 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 27.—Great Hoo-Hoo has 
again descended to earth, in the valley of the Co- 
lumbia, for the: first time in years, and thru the 
ministrations of R. A. Hiscox, of San Francisco, 
Snark of the Universe, and H. R. Isherwood, new 
seeretary-treasurer of the order, who came West 
from St. Louis for the purpose, a splendid con- 
catenation was held here tonight in the Rathskeller 
of the Portland Hotel. It seemed like old times 
of a dozen years ago when the Black Cat was 
rampant, and evoked. praise from loyal old cats 
like ‘‘Bob’’ Inman, of Portland, former Snark of 
the Universe, who occupied a front seat. 

Twenty-six pur-blind kittens were led thru the 
gardens right and left, and into the onion patch, 
by the following officers: 

Snark—J. R. Bertholf. 

Senior Hoo Hoo—E. D. Kingsley. 

Junior Hoo Hoo—k. A. Hiscox. 

3ojum—F. W. Roblin. 

Scrivenoter—James V. Sayre. 

Jabberwock—H. E. Officer. 

Custocotian—F. S. Cutler. 

Arconoper—J. W. Kelly. 

Gurdon—George F. Cornwall. 

R. A. Hiscox, Snark of the Universe, as Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, assisted by Neylan. Walter Kelly, H. E. 
Officer and others of the old San Fransisco bunch 
of Hoo-Hoo, made the web-footed kittens rub their 
eyes with astonishment at the way things are done 
these days in Hoo-Hoo land. J. R. Bertholf, who 
acted as Snark, has been appointed Vicegerent 
Snark for the northern district of Oregon. He is a 
live wire and is with the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. 

The following were initiated: 

Maj. George Nease, Burlington Mill Co., Portland, 
Oregon. 

Hubert B. Cooper, J. R. Hanify Co., Portland, Ore. 

Orville V. Gamble, O. V. Gamble Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

John W. Miller, Coast Fir Lumber Co., Portland Ore. 

Oliver J. Myers, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., Salem, 


re. 
Robin Homer Nelson, J. P. Guerrier Lumber Co., 
Forest, ash. 


Paul Casey Stevens, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


George B. McGill, Cutler Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Orien Allen Macy, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., 
Portland, Ore. . 

Anton Albert Lausmann, Miller Cox Logging Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

George Archie Hemstreet, 
Portland, Ore. 

= Allan Dimmick, Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Jess Porter Noel, Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Portland, 


re. 

Charles Edwin Sand, Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Lucien Prince Arant, The Timberman, Portland, Ore. 

Perley Ernest Hansen, P. E. Hansen Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

George W. Pattison, J. W. Pattison Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

Charles Guy Atkinson, Jr., Portland, Ore. 

Phillip Stanley McKenzie, R. J. Browne Co., Port- 


land, Ore. 

Harry Prentice Edward, H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

Lawrence Prescott Keith, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Charles Edmund Miller, West Oregon Lumber Co., 
Linnton, Ore. 

Richard Norman Ransom, Willapo Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Harry A. Purcell, Woodland Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George Walter Skeels, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., 
Salem, Ore. i 

Forrest C. Haworth, C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., 
Portland, Ore. : 

Altho Snark Hiscox returns to San Francisco 
tomorrow, Mr. Isherwood goes to Seattle next week 
and hopes to have equally as good success there in 
reviving the interest in the order, and will hold a 
concatenation there the last of the week. 


POSTPONE NEW ORLEANS ‘‘CONCAT’’ 


New Or.EANS, La., March 1.—When the local 
Hoo-Hoo fixed upon Saturday night, Feb. 28, as the 
date of their concatenation, they reckoned without 
the weather man. Saturday night proved about 
the champion bad night of the year. The con- 
catenation was to have been held at Teocali Hall, 
in Carondelet Street. Some of the faithful braved 
the elements and rallied round the refreshments, 
but it finally was decided to postpone the con- 
catenation to next Saturday, March 6. 


Paramino Lumber Co., . 
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DOINGS OF LUMBERMENS’ CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ;— ) 





Baltimoreans and Cincinnatians Protest Sales Terms — Toledo Club Organizes 
for the Year—St. Louisians Confer at Luncheon 





TOLEDO CLUB APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


ToLEDO, OHIO, March 1.—The Toledo Lumber- 
men’s Club organized for the coming year at a 
big banquet in the Commerce Club Saturday night, 
and heard addresses from a number of visitors, 
among them J. A. Kirby, of New Orleans. Presi- 
dent Willard C. Wallar announced committees for 
the year as follows: 

Entertainment—Karl P. Aschbacher, chairman, the 
Swan Creek Lumber and Supply Co.; Ben L. Stephens, 
Ben L. Stephens & Co.; Fred J. Puck, The Western 
Manufacturing Co, 

Membership—John C. Pattison, chairman, F. W. 
Duttweiler Lumber Co.; Chester C. Martin, the Mar- 
tin Co.; August W. Frank, the Kelsey & Freeman Lum- 
ber Co. 

Advertising—David A. Barrett, chairman, the Col- 
lier-Barnett Co.; Emil R. Uehlinger, the C. A. Mauk 
Lumber Co.; Walter D. Schuller, the Witker Manufac- 
turing Co. 

The recently elected officers of the Toledo Lum- 
bermen’s Club, which is a social organization, are: 

President—Willard C. Wallar, the H. C. Wason 
Lumber Co. 

First vice president—J. Harold Peterson, the D. J. 
Peterson Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—Edward H. Wean, the Elliott- 
Wean Lumber and Manufacturing Co. 

Directors—Walter E. Kimball, the Starr Avenue 
Lumber Co. ; Edward E. Washburn, Washburn Lumber 
Co.; Charles G. Brigham, the Dorr Street Lumber Co. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S MONTHLY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 1—Members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati heard a very in- 
teresting talk tonight on Bolshevism at their 
monthly meeting, made by Rev. Jesse Halsey, 
pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, this 
city, who was in Russia for eighteen months as a 
representative of the State Department at Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary Emil Thoman presented a communica- 
tion received from the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in which it urged the 
Cincinnati club to take action against the custom, 
which it claimed has grown up recently, of manu- 
facturers in requiring a payment of 98 percent on 
receipt of the invoice for lumber, instead the part 
payment heretofore the custom. 

John R. O’Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber & 
Coal Co., declared that the usual payment used to 
be 80 percent. He said that many shippers now 
want to draw on the buyer for 98 percent, and 
declared that something should be done to oppose 
the practice and get back to the old plan. 

8. Earle Giffen, secretary of the Fagin & Giffen 
Lumber Co., denounced the new practice as bad, 
and Harry R. Browne declared it to be pernicious, 
and that lumber dealers should work against it. 

Dwight Hinckley, president of the Dwight Hinck- 
ley Lumber Co. and president of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, thought it was not a 
matter for club action but for individual lumber 
dealers to treat with as their own business judg- 
ment dictated, and the club voted not to take any 
action at this time. 

The following committees were named to nomi- 
nate candidates for the annual election in May: 

By President Byrns—S. W. Richey, of Richey, aw 


sted & Quick; George Hand, of the Bayou Land 
Lumber Co., and Harry R. Browne, of Harry Browne & 


‘0. 

From the Floor—George R. Morgan, of Nicola, Stone 
& Myers Co.; J. J. Linehan, of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Co., and Fred Risley, of Risley & Roudebush. 


The Fafin & Giffen Lumber Co. was elected to 
membership. 

The club went on record as endorsing the plan 
to continue temporarily at Cincinnati the position 
of general manager of terminals, which was estab- 
lished under Government control. All the rail- 
roads entering Cincinnati have agreed to the propo- 
sition, but some of them only tentatively. 

The club also endorsed the ‘‘more daylight’’ 
plan for the summer months and named J. R. 
O’Neill to represent the club before the city council 
when the matter comes up under a proposed ordi- 
nance. 

J. Watt Graham advised the membership that 
James Buckley, formerly in the lumber business at 
Brookville, Ind., and a member of the club, is seri- 
ously ill at Christ Hespital, this city. 

Two short talks on trade conditions concluded 
the meeting. Fred Konn, of the Bayou Land & 
Lumber Co., told of the situation in Mississippi. 
He thought that logging costs should be less, put 
that it is largely a matter of shortage and ineffi- 
ciency of labor. He said that with land prices 
high and with high cotton an oversupply of labor 
is prevented, and that there is little chance to bring 
about overproduction in that section or even a suffi- 
cient supply. He said there was a possibility that 


prices of lumber might be lowered if production 
costs could be reduced, of which there is no imme- 
diate prospect. 

S. W. Richey said that in West Virginia there is 
no overproduction of lumber and no weakening of 
prices, nor any prospect of it in the near future. 
He thought, however, that the crest of prices might 
be reached within the next few weeks. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE QUARTERLY 


BaLTIMorE, Mp., March 1.—The Lumber Ex- 
change of this city at the quarterly meeting held 
this evening in the Merchants’ Club went on record 
as lining up with the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in a protest against the 
increasing tendency among lumber manufacturers 
and other shippers to insist upon the payment of 
98 percent of the amount called for by an invoice, 
a resolution on the subject being unanimously 
adopted. The Philadelphia organization had sent 
a letter to the exchange calling attention to the 
practice referred to and advising the lumbermen 
here of the decision made by the former. 

Another matter to come before the exchange was 
that of inspection charges, which have been raised 
from 50 to 60 cents per 1,000 feet and were later 
on by resolution advanced to 75 cents, as an emer- 
gency war measure, it was explained at the time, 
thus leaving the way open to subsequent modifica- 
tions without extended formalities. It was pro- 
posed this evening that the bylaws be amended so 
as to authorize the managing committee to fix the 
rate whenever in its opinion the conditions made it 


desirable and notice that an amendment to this ~ 


effect would be brought up was duly given. By 
giving notice in this form it will be possible at a 
subsequent meeting of the exchange, either regular 
or special, to offer and act on an amendment in the 
sense indicated. 

This action does not necessarily mean that the 
rate for inspection will be changed, but it will 
leave the managing committee in a position to de- 
cree a modification if it considers such a course 
proper. 

After several other minor matters had been 
brought up, the members proceeded to enjoy an 
excellent luncheon. 


EXPLAINS LAW ON PRICE FIXING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 2.—Former Circuit Judge 
Fred L. English spoke today at the regular weekly 
luncheon meeting of the Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen 
of St. Louis at the American Annex Hotel on 
‘*Combinations and Price Fixing.’’ He is a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis bar and is attorney for the 
Building Trade Industries. He went thoroly into 
the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law and 
its amendments and the workings thereof, and he 
also explained the Missouri antitrust law and its 
application to the ouster suit against a number of 
lumber concerns several years ago. He pointed out 
that it was not illegal for a manufacturer or dealer 
to advise another what price he was going to charge 
for his lumber as long as there was no agreement 
to fix prices or to tell the other man what he 
should charge. Judge English said that he was 
not prepared to say whether the exemption of labor 
unions was a wise law or an unwise one, but that 
it was certain this amendment was passed because 
the labor unions were organized and legislators had 
more in mind an organized vote than the common 
good. 

Hal C. Ball, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Co., presided. D. R. FitzRoy, of the C. J. 
Harris Lumber Co., was elected chairman for the 
next meeting. B. 8. Lemen, of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, sang several songs. 


YOUNG WISCONSIN COMPANY EXPANDS 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., March 1—The W. J. Nuss 
Lumber & Supply Co., which recently purchased the 
plant of the O. C. Steenberg Co. on West McWil- 
liams Street, here, has increased its capitalization 
from $75,000 to $150,000 in order to take care of 
its increasing business. The company has been 
awarded a large contract for furnishing the ma- 
terial for the new Longdin-Brugger factory at this 
place, which will require about a quarter of a 
million feet of lumber and other materials. The 
company plans to install machinery in the large 
factory building where ordinary planing will be 
done. The W. J. Nuss Lumber & Supply Co. is a 
comparatively new concern, having been organized 
on Oct. 24, 1919, with a capital of $75,000, to con- 
duct a wholesale and retail business. W. J. Nuss 
is the head of the organization; F. A. Nuss, is vice 
president; O. H. Nerz, secretary; W. M. Burke, 
treasurer. 











FOR SALE 
Yellow Pine 


Operation in 
Mississippi 
80,000,000 feet Shortleaf and 20,000,- 
000 feet Hardwood, extra good quality, 
about 100,000,000 feet Shortleaf Pine 


adjoining to be acquired. 
An 8! Band Mill, Planing Mill, Dry 
Kiln, Logging Equipment. 
Reference required. 


Address, “Attorney” 











Care of American Lumberman, Chicago, III. , 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 


stalling. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us, 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


:926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 





Topographical 
Maps and © 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole opera- 
tions planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


606 Common St., | NEW ORLEANS, LA. J 
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Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. | 


Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 








NEW ORLEANS 
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Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood during 
1919. Organization, System and Men. We have them. 








JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Albertville—Building Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

Leeds—C. E. Mayerhoff Lumber Co., incorporated. 

ARKANSAS. Corning—Clay Cooperage Co., in- 
corporated. 

Fort Smith—Seaman-Packard Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000. 

Little Rock—Riley Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Branford Lumber Co., 
incorporated capital, $200,000. 

Perry—Waldo Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$75,000. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Two by Four Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Dublin—Dublin Stave Co., incorporated; capital, 


Savannah—Fidelity Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

IDAHO. Jerome—North Side Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Co., incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—The Fibre Kraft Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 





INDIANA. Ashley—L. L. Dunbar Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
Evansville—Wemyss Furniture Co., increasing 


capital to $100,000. 

Greenwood—Osgood Lumber Co., incorporated. 

New Albany—Building Factors’ Corporation, in- 
corperated; capital, $10,000; to operate millwork and 
planing mill to supply material for Home Develop- 
ment Co., of Louisville and New Albany which will 
erect 500 houses. 

IOWA. Fontanelle—Fontanelle Lumber Co., re- 
organized as Farmers’ Coéperative Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—Haviland Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., incorporated; capital, $412,000. 

KENTUCKY. Campton—Realty Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Louisville—Monon Veneer Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Stonewall Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Talbot & Meier, incorpo- 
rated. 


Grand Rapids—Rice Veneer & Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $65,000 to $200,000. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—Black River Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Minneapolis—Desmond Sons Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to manufacture boxes. 

Pine Island—Iwen Box Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Sauk Rapids—Automatic Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 





Lumbermen's 
Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





- 


Dealers welcome this that 


Lumber 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


system 


method for figuring 
ractice and thoroly 
nally printed in book 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a bvilding of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the builcing be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 842 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














MISSISSIPPI. 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Louisville—Logan & McClure Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $300,000. 

Picayune—Rosa Lumber Co., 
from $200,000 to $500,000. 


Laurel—C. G. Hull Lumber Co., 


capital increased 


MISSOURI. Easton—Freeman Park Grain, Feed, 
Fuel & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Weir, Green- 
wood & Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; to operate 
sawmill. 

Hickory—H. S. Smith Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Raleigh—Raleigh Building Supply Co., 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Ratherfordton—Slade Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. . 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Fagin & Giffen Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000, wholesale; also De- 
troit, Mich. 

Cincinnati—Blue Ridge Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Cleveland—Randolph Land & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Euclid—Dille Road Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $25,000 to $150,000. 

Swanton—Pilliod Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $50,000. 

Toledo—A. Q. Thatcher and G. C. Corbin have in- 
corporated to engage in construction of houses. 

Wickliffe—Wickliffe Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Eugene & Western Lumber 
as incorporated; capital, $10,000; to operate a saw- 
mill. 


incorpo- 


Harrisburg—Harrisburg Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Portland—P. T. Ainge Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; planing mill. 

Portland—Ellondale Lumber Co., 
capital, $10,000. 4 

Portland—Supple-Martin Ship Building Co., incor- 
porated. 

Seaside—Seaside Shingle Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $9,000. 

Swan—Swan Lake Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Co., incorporated. 

Philadelphia—William Meyer (Inc.); incorporated. 
* Philipsburg—Center County Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Edgefield—Edgefield Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Onida—Onida Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


incorporated; 


incorporated; 


Pittsburgh—Carney Lumber 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—Ranson-Benedict Co., 
incorporated. 
TEXAS. Dallas—Builders’ Specialty Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $25,000. 

Fort Worth—R. A. Toombs Sash & Door Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $350,000. 

Jacksboro—D. R. Sewell Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $40,000. 

Needville—Needville Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 

UTAH. Ogden—Walker Lumber Co., 
rated. 

VERMONT. Randolph—Randolph Novelty Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
wooden novelties. 

WASHINGTON. 
incorporated. 

Everett—Northwest Lumber & Box Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $400,000. ; 

Everett—Parker Lumber & Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $400,000. : 

Spokane—International Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $500,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—M. D. Invest- 
ment Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; to deal in 
timber, oil and coal lands in Monongalia county and 
elsewhere. f 

Morgantown—Liberty Investment Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000; to deal in timber and coal 
lands in Monongalia and other counties. ‘ 

New Martinsville—E. T. Phillips Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Columbus—Better Incubator Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture incu- 
bators, brooders and other poultry appliances. 

Marinette—Heath Cedar Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. : 

Marinette—Mitcheson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
sawmill and forest products. ; 

Milwaukee-—-Cream City Sash & Door Co., in- 
creased capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Stoughton—Ozark Badger Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $15,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Linden—The King Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Thomas Coates Lumber Co. 

Little Rock—R. L. Wilder is succeeded by Rielly 
Bros. 

Newport—William H. Snetser has sold the New- 
port Lumber Co. to the Arkmo Lumber Co. The 
sale consists of building, stock and wagons, and the 
price is given as $25,000. The Arkmo Lumber Co. 
now has a chain of plants in seventeen towns in the 
State with headquarters at Little Rock. 

COLORADO. La Salle—John H. Behrens is suc- 
ceeded by the Morrison-Gaines Co. 

FLORIDA. Hampton Springs—The _ Interstate 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Walde Lumber Co. 

Milligan—The Scotch Manufacturing Co. is suc- 
ceeded by S. Regell. 

IDAHO. Preston—The Preston Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Overland Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City. 

Sanders—Joseph M. Brown is succeeded by How- 
ard & Zweck. 

ILLINOIS. Divernon—E. Herlan is succeeded by 
the E. Herlan Lumber Co. 

Gurnee—Smith, Park & Co. are succeeded by the 
Gurnee Lumber, Coal & Feed Co. 


incorpo- 


Aberdeen—Coast Shingle Co., 


Ramsey—J. J. Wright is succeeded by the Ramsey 
Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Osgood—The Osgood Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by T. E. Day & Co. 

Sunman—Hallwell Bros. are succeeded by the Os- 
good Lumber Co., Grafton Johnson, proprietor. 

IOWA. Inwood—The Inwood Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Boehmke Lumber Co. 

Martinsburg—The Home Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Farmers’ Association of Martinsburg. 


KANSAS. Beaver, Brookville, Bushton, Claflin, 
Chase, Ellinwood, Glendale, Redwing, Protection— 
S. H. Chatten has sold out to the R. N. Powell Co., 
of Hutchinson. 

Wakeeney—Basil Roloson succeeds the Hardman 
Lumber Co. 

Wichita—Davidson & Case have sold their yard 
at Market and Williams streets and will move to 
South Washington Avenue, where a new office build- 
ing and sheds are being erected. 

KENTUCKY. Berea—G. L. Wren is succeeded 
by Wren & Parks. 

Elkhorn—R. B. Allen is succeeded by the Hardin 
Milling Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—William Haskins & 
Sons are succeeded by Field & Co. 

MICHIGAN. Sawyer—Walter J. Zeiger is suc- 
ceeded by the Zeiber Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSOURI. Clinton—The Swanson Lumber Co. 
has been sold to Mills & Sparling. 

Kansas City—Chapin & Lowry are succeeded by 
the Duensing & McLaughlin Lumber Co. 

Naylor—L. T. Metz succeeds the J. W. Black 
Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—The business of the 
late Guy W. Bulmer, operated under the name of 
G. W. Bulmer Lumber Co., has been consolidated 
with the Pratt Sales Agency under the name of Star 
Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Bassett—Gottfrey & Walter suc- 
ceed G. Mauch. 

Randolph—The Smith Hovelson Lumber Co. has 
purchased the stock of the Shull Lumber Co. and 
will combine with its own stock. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Brocket—The Schuldt Bros. 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Hutchinson & 
Knudson. 

OHIO. Convoy—The Hall Lumber & Coal Co. has 
bought the stock and business of Campbell & Hertz. 

Defiance—The Turnbull Motor Truck & Wagon Co. 
has changed its name to Defiance Motor Truck Co. 

Mount Vernon—The Sun Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to Cotton Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Cleveland—M. G. and J. W. Smith, 
lumber operators from Kentucky and Texas, have 
purchased the W. R. Vinson sawmill here and it 
will be enlarged. The deal included 10,000,000 feet 
of timber. 

Falls City—W. T. Grier & Co. have changed their 
name to Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. and increased 
the capital from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Yoncalla—H. R. Parks is succeeded by Roy Burk. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—The Penn-Flor- 
ida Lumber Co. will move to Avon Park, Fla. 

TEXAS. DaHas—The Varner Lumber & Shingle 
Co. has been succeeded by Varner Bros. 

Houston—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. has 
sold its entire stock to the Gulf Lumber Co., of East 
St. Louis, Il. 

Snyder — Higginbotham - Harris & Co. have 
changed their name to Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., 
and have moved the headquarters to Dallas. 

WASHINGTON. Ephrata—The Ephrata Lumber 
> has been succeeded by the Standard Lumber 

oO. 

Odessa—Edwards & Bradford are succeeded by 
the Standard Lumber Co. 

Offutt Lake—The Eagle Lumber Co. has been sold 
to S. S. Fluhart and associates, of Seattle. 

Tono—The Winlock Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the Tono Lumber Co. 

Vancouver—The Dubois Lumber Co. has bought 
the plant formerly belonging to the Fir Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. at Stevenson, Wash, and it is 
expected that operations will be resumed March 1. 
The mill has a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. Suffi- 
= timber for several years is included in the 

eal. 

Zanaton—Smith & Miller (Inc.) have changed the 
name to Smith Mill Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—The Sun Lumber Co. 
has taken over the business and plant of the Mayton 
Lumber Co., and has increased its capital stock to 
$1,000,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milton Junction—The Fifield Hal- 
verson Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Roderick 
& Wilkinson. 

New Richmond—The Earle Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Central Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Hudson. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Troy—The Flowers-Brooks Lumber 
Co. recently started a sawmill here; headquarters, 
Montgomery. 

‘ARKANSAS. Carlisle—The Carlisle Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) is putting in a new lumber yard at Cotton 
under the managership of W. H. Swaze. The head- 
quarters of the company are at Carlisle and the 
business at Cotton Plant will be under the super- 
vision of the Carlisle office. 

Little Rock—La Piere-Sawyer Lumber Co. has 
begun business here. 

Stephens—The Chickasha Stave Co. recently be- 
gan business here. 

CALIFORNIA. Pleasant Valley—The Pleasant 
Valley Saw Mill & Lumber Co. will open here about 
April 1; postoffice at Placerville. 

San Francisco—The Faraday-Hogan Lumber Co. 
is a new concern here. 

San Francisco—The Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has opened an office in the First National Bank 
Building. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—The 
Roberts Lumber Co. has begun a wholesale busi- 
ness here. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola — The Clements-Nesom 
Lumber Co. has begun a wholesale lumber business 
here. 

GEORGIA. Macon—The Jeffreys Wright Lumber 
Co. is a new wholesale concern here. 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 28.—By far the biggest news 
story to “break” in Spokane for some time was the 
announcement last Tuesday of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. that the early January prices of that concern 


would be maintained until the first of June. The an- 
nouncement has caused no end of discussion. At the 
Weyerhaeuser office this morning, four days after the 
announcement was published, it was stated that the 
trade generally had received the news in the same 
spirit in which it was sent out and the members of 
the sales company were very much encouraged that 
the reduction in prices to the early January scale 
would help to stabilize the market. The Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. is using particular care to give preference 
to its old retail customers and is not accepting orders 
for large blocks of stock from wholesalers, which are 
being received from all over the country since the an- 
nouncement, 


Opinions expressed by lumbermen not associated with 
the Weyerhaeusers all agree that the announcement of 
the Weyerhaeuser cut can not effect the market uader 
existing circumstances and has not in the least made 
any difference in the prices. Nearly all agree that 
prices just now are determined greatly by how bad 
a customer needs lumber and not by\many other fac- 
tors. They say there is an abnormal demand for lum- 
ber, that there is a shortage caused by many different 
conditions and that there is a lack of cars for shipping 
lumber. If a firm has to have lumber it seems willing 
to pay almost any price in order to get it, they say, 
and doesn’t stop to inquire the prices of other mills— 
particularly when other mills are known to be com- 
pletely sold out, with no lumber on hand for delivery. 

The situation is decidedly different from any ever 
existing in this district before. The big Weyerhaeuser 
concern says it is earnestly trying to check the rising 
market, the other lumbermen say the Weyerhaeuser 
announcement carries no weight and in the meantime 
the public looks on with interest and hopes for cheaper 
building material. 

Showing the need of more buildings in Spokane, 
building permits authorizing expenditures nearly 1000 
percent in advance of those issued in February, 1919, 
have been made during this month, according to figures 
compiled at the office of the city building inspector. 
The office has issued permits calling for expenditure of 
$194,625. Last February 83 permits were granted 
calling for work valued at $19,595. 

Reorganization of the Idaho Pine Match Block Co., 
doubling its present capacity, to handle new lines and 
the erection of a furniture factory this spring were 
announced this morning by H. L. Barrett, who secured 
control of the company last October when he bought 
out William Powell. Harlan Peyton, local capitalist, 
will be associated with Mr. Barrett in the expansion. 
The company will now be known as the White Pine 
Products Co. The company was the pioneer in Spo- 
kane in the manufacture of match blocks from the 
Idaho white pine nearby, starting operations in 1915. 
Mr. Barrett has been with the company two years. 

Spokane men have provided a new industry for Col- 
ville, in Stevens County, north of Spokane, in the 
Colville Valley Lumber Co., which has just acquired 
the grounds and buildings of the old Central Mill & 
Lumber Co. at that place. Operations will commence 
April 1. Officers of the company include George M. 
Barline, president; J. F. Bode, vice president; J. C. 
Barline, treasurer; Jerome C. Barline, secretary. Mr. 
Bode has been named general superintendent and will 
move his family from Spokane to Colville. 

A second dividend of 15 percent, amounting to $37,- 
037, is being paid to creditors by the Union Trust Co., 
receiver for the Fidelity Lumber Co. The sum, to- 
gether with a previous dividend of 7% percent, makes 
22% percent, or $55,555, disbursed by the receiver. 
In addition the receiver has distributed $422,000 in the 
liquidation of bonded and other indebtedness. The re- 
ceivership has been in operation since 1915. Two 
years ago the company’s mill at Newport was sold to 
the Humbird Lumber Co. A year ago the receiver sold 
a smaller miil at Arden. The present dividend is paid 
mainly from receipts from the latter sale. Most of 
the remaining assets are represented in timber hold- 
ings. 

With 400 men employed the big plant of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co. at Winchester, Idaho, keeps 
under full swing after a remarkable stretch of logging 
weather during which 10,000,000 feet of logs have 
been provided for the season’s run. The mill has been 
operating only day shifts, but about April 1 a night 
shift will be employed for the first time in the history 
of the company. The single shift has been cutting 
about 106,000 feet daily. The plant, which is man- 
aged by E. H. Van Ostrand, was established in 1910 
and the company has cut over about 7,000 acres, but 
the firm now has about one-third more timber than 
when it began operations. Last December Mr. Van 
Ostrand placed the logged off areas on the market 
for agricultural purposes and he states that to date 
1,400 acres have been sold in tracts of from 80 to 
160 acres. The company is selling only to bona fide 
farmers. 

K. F. Engdahl, president of the Spokane Woodwork- 
ing Co., announced this week the purchase of the old 
Inland Mill & Manufacturing Co.’s plant for $15,250. 
He states that improvements to cost $6,000 to $8,000 
will be started immediately, including new machinery, 
a dry room, a glue room and several sheds. “On ac- 
count of the tremendous increase in business during 
the last year the Spokane Woodworking Co. was forced 
to have more room,’’ declares Mr. Engdahl. “Our 
1919 furniture business was 50 percent greater than 
the 1918 business.” Associated with Mr. Engdahl 
are Herman Person and John Carlson. 

“There is an unusually heavy demand for lumber in 
all the western States, but the big problem that is 


confronting lumber dealers is the shortage of cars 
needed to supply the marketing centers,” states A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, who has just returned from the success- 
ful convention of that organization held at Boise, 
Idaho. “I do not consider lumber prices abnormally 
high,” he said, “compared to prices on other necessi- 
ties and considering the lumber situation in general. 
The demand is abnormal and the supply is not exces- 
sive.” 

“We will start cutting logs at the Coeur d’ Alene 
mill just as soon as the ice is out of the upper part of 
the lake and we can get the logs thru,” states Fred 
Herrick, who recently purchased the Coeur @’ Alene 
Lumber Co.’s property at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, and 
the vast holdings in Benewah and Shoshone counties in 
Idaho. Repairs on the mill, which has been idle for 
some time, are now being made. A force of 400 men 
will be employed, according to Mr. Herrick. A bonus 
plan, which gives each man remaining in the employ 
of the company one year 6 percent of his gross earn- 
ings, is to be inaugurated. This plan is in force in 
Mr. Herrick’s other mills, the Milwaukee Lumber Co. 
at St. Maries, Idaho, and the Export mill at Harrison, 
Idaho. A conference between Mr. Herrick and the 
councilmen of Coeur d’ Alene relative to the withdraw- 
ing of the Coeur d’ Alene Lumber Co. property from 
the corporate limits of the town has been held but a 
decision was reached that nothing but an act of the 
legislature would be legal. As it now stands the city 
must patrol the lumber yards and furnish adequate 
fire protection. 

The Blackwell Lumber Co.’s plant at Coeur d’ Alene, 
which has been closed down since November, resumed 
operations last Monday. The Blackwell mill is one 
of the biggest plants in this district. It will run two 
shifts. The capacity of the plant is 300,000 feet per 
day. Manager Sig Hofslund reports a shortage of 
logs this season. 

The Rose Lake Lumber Co. at Rose Lake, Idaho, has 
resumed work. This plant is one of the holdings of 
the Winton Lumber Co., which also operates a plant 
at Coeur d’ Alene. J. J. Craney is superintendent. 
The Winton plant at Coeur d’ Alene has been running 
most of the winter. 

“During the year there were 9,441 compensation 
cases in Washington State and during the same time 
there were created 2,366 permanent cripples and there 
were 418 deaths,” said Ira L. Lockney, State safety 
engineer, in emphasizing the need of education in acci- 
dent prevention at the monthly meeting of the Spokane 
Safety Council, which followed a dinner at the Daven- 
port Hotel. Sixty-five employers and employees were 
present. Brief talks on accident prevention were made 
by G. F. Hagenbuch, who has just recently resigned 
as general manager of the Panhandle Lumber Co.; 
W. G. McNaughton, manager of the Inland Paper Co. ; 
J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 


Co.; E. F. C. Van Dissel, president of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co.; and Floyd Daggett, of the Spokane Safety 
Council. 


Large numbers of men are being sent to the woods 
for the opening of the spring work, according to Joe 
Adams, manager of the employment office of the Tim- 
ber Products Manufacturers’ Association. “The va- 
rious camps are enlarging their crews and if the 
weather were more favorable even more workers would 
be required,” stated Mr. Adams. 

Following charges made at Walla Walla, Wash., this 
week that wholesale lumbermen of Portland, Ore., were 
selling to Portland retailers at prices considerably 
lower than those quoted to wholesale buyers for for- 
eign and domestic shipment, the Portland men came 
out with an announcement that they were doing so 
for the purpose of stimulating building operations in 
Portland. 

A fire on Feb. 16 at Billings, Mont., destroyed the 
yard of the Russell Lumber Co., entailing a loss of 
$50,000. The office buildings were saved. Origin of 
the blaze never was satisfactorily explained, according 
to a report from Billings, and several features were 
believed to point toward incendiarism. 

Word from Boise, Idaho, is to the effect that the 
great plants of the Boise Payette Lumber Co., one at 
Emmett and one at Barber, have resumed operations 
for the season. The company is one of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests in the Northwest. Both mills have 
been placed in first class shape for this year’s run. 

The Exchange Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has in- 
stalled a new planer in order to care for the increased 
demands on its manufacturing department, according 
to A. MacQuaig, manager. The dust and shavings col- 
lector system of the plant is now being rebuilt to ac- 
commodate the enlarged capacity of the mill. 

The plant of the Robbins Lumber Co. here has been 
closed for the last few months while the company has 
been erecting a new sawmill at Colville. The Robbins 
company previously manufactured auto bodies, but 
hereafter will be identified with the lumber industry 
only. H.G. Robbins, head of the firm, has been super- 
vising the erection of the new mill, which is nearly 
completed. Mr. Robbins has large timber holdings near 
Colville. 

Cc. D. Stevens, of the Stevens Lumber Co., has been 
placed in charge of the retail and wood department 
of the Coeur d’ Alene Lumber Co. at Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho, and already has assumed his new duties. 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell Lumber 
Co. and of the Panhandle Lumber Co., is home from 
a trip to Denver, Kansas City, Chicago and other east- 
ern cities. He tells of a wild scramble for lumber in 
all parts of the country. ‘There isn’t enough lumber 
to go around and I certainly do not predict any lower 
prices,” stated Mr. Lewis. 

A. C. Lauren, Minnesota representative of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., is visiting the Northwest making a 





r ‘ 
Opportunity for 
Sales Engineers 


We have openings for men who can 
think analytically, who have the engi- 
neering viewpoint, who can visualize the 
commercial possibilities of the “Cater- 
pillar” tractor, and who can be keenly 
interested and active in the application 
of this form of motive power to all kinds 
of haulage problems in excavating, road- 
building, surface-mining, lumbering, ore- 
handling, freight-moving, oil-field work, 
ship-building and industrial plants, as 
well as in agricultural work. These men 
must have the pioneer spirit. They must 
have not only the resourcefulness to think 
of cheaper and better methods of movin 
materials but also the ability to ell 
them out practically and economically. 

We want men who are now located in 
the sections where there is work for the 
“Caterpillar” to do—men who know the 
conditions, facts and the people in and 
about those localities—men who have es- 
tablished records and reputations for pro- 
ducing results. 

Men who qualify will be used as sales 
engineers in various territories. Others 
of proven ability can be used as sales cor- 
respondents and sales analysts in our 
main office. 

In replying please give a record of your 
acco gars sy state age and salary | 
desired, mention references and if possible ~ | 
furnish a photograph. 


Address replies to 


The Holt Manufacturing Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 
Attention of Manager of Methods and Personnel. 












It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 
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Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12. 000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 


55 Plans, $3000 to $20, 000—$1. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S50 cts. 


Money back if not satished.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 325 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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tour of the Weyerhaeuser mills. He was in Spokane 
several days this week visiting the new headquarters 
of the sales company which were established here the 
first of the year. 


Mrs. 8. E. Perkins, of Colfax, Wash., daughter of 
“w. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., is recovering from pneumonia following in 
fluenza. She was in serious condition last week, but 
fs well past the danger point now. 


Estimate Montana Price Drop at 20 Percent 


HeLena, Mont., Feb. 27.—In spite of a car shortage 
which is affecting lumber production in the North- 
west, prices have dropped materially in the last few 
weeks, according to H. L. Sherlock, assistant State for- 
ester, who has returned from a trip to St. Regis and 


other places in western Montana on business. The 
estimated reduction in lumber prices is put at 20 
percent by many dealers, Mr. Sherlock says. Because 


of the inability to get cars on which to ship logs to 
milis, the size of many crews in the field has been cut 
down. 

The drop in prices is due to the greatly increased 
production which was caused by the ideal weather con- 
ditions for logging this winter. 


LLL OOOO 


The industrial development of the Amazon Valley in 
Brazil is attracting the attention of British, German, 
Italian, Norwegian, Swedish and Dutch capitalists, 
engineers and importers. Americans in Brazil are 
diappointed over the fact that there seems to be no 
American participation in this development work, 
since, they say, “this is a region of great oppor- 
tunities.” 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 


West Virginia Hardwoods 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, IL, 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building. 
South Bend, Ind., 748 Cottage Grove Ave. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
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ellow Pine tim. 
Ties and 
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Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 





MEMORIES 


The heart can never quite forget 
The hills of timber, vales of grass, 
We wander far a-world, alas, 
But ever we remember yet 
Some childhood path we used to love, 
Some brook to wade in, slope to climb— 
These are memorials that time 
And distance can not rob us of. 


Perhaps we knew in later years 
‘ Some voice, some form, some comrade soul, 
That shared the morning aureole, 
The laughing noon, the evening tears. 
We love and lose, recall, regret, 
And there are other tasks to do; 
Yet there are moments that we knew 
The heart can never quite forget. 





SPEAKING OF FRUGALITY 


Speaking of being frugal, E. E. T. tells us of 
a Wisconsin lumberjack who found himself snow- 
bound in a cabin with one pint of whiskey. But 
in the cabin he found an atomizer, and so, in- 
stead of drinking the stuff, he sprayed his throat 
with it, and it lasted for weeks. This helpful 
little hint certainly deserves publication, for the 
lumberjack swears he got the same effect and at 
the same time served the great cause of con- 
servation. 

And, by the way, these Federal agents who are 
making such earnest search for liquor haven’t 
a thing on a few of the fellows attending the 
conventions. 


THE TRAIL 


Some day some other man must do these things 
That now you do, some day some other man 
Will find the honey and will feel the stings 
And have to work and hope and dream and 
plan. 
But let there be no sadness in the thought, 
But rather cheer, as your own days grow dim— 
Let’s hope that your experience has taught 
You ways to make it easier for him. 


We make the path that other men shall tread; 
How shall we make it? Devious and poor? 
Or, upward, onward, ever straight ahead, 

The goal before us, and the footing sure? 
Some day some other man must walk the way 
That you walk now. If he succeed or fail 

Perhaps depends upon this very day— © 
On you, the pioneer who makes the trail. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


OmauHa, Nes.—One of the things the South- 
western Iowa Retail Dealers’ Association did at 
its convention here this week was to change its 
name by inserting the word ‘‘Lumbermen’s’’ 
in place of the word ‘‘Dealers,’’’ after Harry 
Cox had pointed out to the assembled dealers in 
lumber that the mere word ‘‘dealers’’ might 
mean anything from poultry and eggs to faro. 
Having thus identified itself, the association de- 
cided next year to shake its feet and have a 
real hoedown at the next meeting, which will 
probably be held at Creston. This year, unre- 
strained by the governor of Nebraska, the south- 
western Iowans moved over to Omaha to hold 
their meeting, but next year they will return to 
their native soil and put on a show which they. 
hope will attract all of the dealers in the south- 
western part of the State who were not at this 
year’s meeting, a considerable number having 
apparently overlooked the 1920 pow-wow. 

The real oratorical event of the convention was 
the speech of Charles Webster, of Waucoma, 
retail lumberman and State railroad commis- 
sioner, who discussed ‘‘Shipping Problems.’’ A 
few days after Mr. Webster’s speech the Govern- 
ment gave up the railroads as a bad job, and 
everybody agreed with it. 

Harry Cox, of Oskaloosa, proved a mighty 
handy man around the place, presiding whenever 
demanded, and always with success. Harry 
Kelly, of Omaha, also proved himself a short 
notice speechifier of unusual ability, and on 
thirty seconds’ notice told us more about plan 
books than most of us had been able to gather 
in thirty months, by the application of the good 
old rule of three. 

Last week we had something to say about the 
**from’’ folks on the Pacific coast; and this 
week we met the original in E. J. Frum, from 
Red Oak. 

Before the convention adjourned it raised the 
association dues from $3 to $5, so the fellow who 
stays away next year will miss a $5 convention 


instead of a $3 one, and ought to feel that much 
worse about it. Also the association decided to 
have a program that would make the other 
Iowans sit up and take notice. Meanwhile some 
of the salesmen, not having any lumber to sell, 
agreed to sell the association to some of the non- 
members; and Secretary Richardson, of Clarinda, 
will get up a list of the folks who belong and the 
folks who ought to, so everybody will know who’s 
who in the retail lumber trade in southwestern 
Iowa. 





THE THORN 


There’s a thorn in every rose, 
That is true— 
Something everybody knows, 
do you. 
But the man who is afraid 
Of the strife 
Very little ever made 
Of his life. 


Let us gather roses, tho 
They may sting; 
You will find the thorns below 
Everything. 
To the sorrow and the joy 
We are born; 
Let us not the rose destroy 
For the thorn. 


Let us lay a-hold of life 
With a will, 

Take the pleasure and the strife, 
Good and ill. 

Tho there’s sadness in a dream, 
Dream again— 

And the rose may sweeter seem 
For the pain. 





A NEW VERSION 
The heights by great men gained and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were testing motors in the night. 





THESE BE STRANGE TIMES 


We certainly are living lively in the lumber 
business these days, and lumber for the first time 
in a long time finds itself a speculative com- 
modity. For example in a southwestern market 
recently A (a milling company) sold a ear of 
lumber to B (a wholesale yard). B sold it to 
C (a commission man). A little later A found 
itself short of that particular stock and bought 
the car from C. B wanted it about that time, so 
A sold it to B. Then C wanted it and B sold it 
to C, making it practically the original transac- 
tion—except that in the meantime the car had 
advanced $11 a thousand. The tracing of the car 
showed that the car had passed as follows: A to 
B to C to A to B to C. 

In another transaction A sold a car to B and 
B sold it to C. C then sold it to A, and A sold 
it to D. But D made a claim on A so A came 
back at C. C passed the buck to B, who passed 
it back to A. 

But here is the best of all: In another case A 
sold a car to B, B sold it to C, and later C sold 
it to A. When A received the car it made a 
claim on C for shortage. C passed the claim to 
B— and then A discovered that the car it made the 
claim on was one of its own. 





ABSENT 
Here’s something sad about conventions 
That makes the workers tear their hair; 
The man who needs their good intentions 
Is just the man who isn’t there! 





SILENCE 
Some like the silence of the sea, 
With not a ripple anywhere, 
Some like in forest lands to be, 
Where not a sound disturbs the air— 
To be alone with waves or grass, 
Where not a murmer enters in, 
In silence let the moments pass; 
They say that that is medicine. 


But not for me. Dead silence, yes; 


I like it, want it all around; 
But in a different way, I guess, 
I want a place without a sound. 
I want to have somebody near 
When I am worried, nervous, ill; 
I want somebody there to hear, 
Somebody else to make keep still. 
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About six o’clock I heard John’s steps coming up the 
walk. He was whistling, and as I opened the door he 
grabbed me and gave me a whirl and a kiss. 

“What’s the matter, John?” 

“Great doings, Mary!” 

“Well, tell me. I don’t want to wait.” 

“All right, sit down. You know about a month ago 
Samuels came in to the office and he wanted to have 
the back porch of his house enclosed in order to turn 
it into a sleeping porch.” 

“Do you mean Andrew Samuels, president of the 
Blank National Bank?” 

“Yes. Well, he explained to me what it was he 
wanted and asked about what it would cost. I told 
him that it was difficult to make a price in advance 
on that kind of work, but that I would keep cost and 
charge him cost plus 10 percent profit, and I tell you, 
Mary, that right then I wished he had not come in to 
have me do the job, but he finally agreed to have the 
work done on that basis, and we completed the job 
three days ago. 

“Day before yesterday our cost man got it all 
figured up, checked it over carefully and handed it to 
me, and I found that the job had cost us $207. This 
was more than I had expected and I knew it was a 
great deal more than Andrew Samuels would have 
figured it, so I went over the details of the cost very 
carefully and found it was right. At first I felt like 
sending him a bill for just what it cost, without any 
profit, but I finally decided to do myself justice and so 
added $20.70 and mailed him the bill. 

“Right after lunch today he turned up in his car, 
came into the office and said, ‘John, it looks to me as 
tho you must have made a mistake in the bill for that 
porch enclosure. I have looked it over and there does 
not seem to be anything so very difficult about it, and 
this bill is over double what I thought it would be.’ 
I said, ‘When I sent you that bill I disliked to do it. 
I felt that it would cause you to think that I was over- 
charging you, and I came very near leaving off the 
10 percent profit and sending it at cost, but I decided 
to send it to you just as it was.’ 

“T want to say that I have looked over every item 
very carefully and the cost is correct. If you would 
like to go over the details with me I will be very glad 
to show you. He said he would take the time to go 
over it with me. 

“We started with the cutting bills. The construction 
was of cypress and I showed him how the various 
cuttings figured so many feet, and that I allowed 15 
percent to cover waste, which he could see was reason- 
able, and then I had priced the cypress at $135 a thou- 
sand. He thought this was a terrible price and I 
told him that I thought so too, but thirty days ago 
that was the market price on that grade of cypress and 
the market today was $150. Then he asked, ‘John, 
what did you pay for the cypress you used,’ and I 
told him frankly that I paid $85 a thousand. He 
said to me, ‘Why did you not put it in at that price in- 
stead of $135? and I told him then that seven or 
eight months ago I had put in a cost system, re- 
arranged my accounting system, and was conducting 
my business in a systematic manner, and that one of 
the things I had learned was that it was proper to 
charge materials at the replacement or market value. 
I also told him that I had been very strongly tempted 
to figure this lumber at $85 in his case but that I 
had resisted because I felt I was doing right. He 
made no reply and we proceeded. 

“He noticed the charge of $6 a thousand for 
getting this lumber to the mill, and then that I had 
so many hours of machine labor amounting to so much 
money—the ‘average being about 68 cents an hour, 
He noticed so many hours of bench labor for so much 
money and the average was 64 cents an hour. He re- 
marked that labor was getting a good deal more than 
it was a few years ago, and I told him that it was, 
and that I thought it was perfectly fair that they 
should get advances that would keep pace with the 
cost of living. 

“The next item that he struck was what in our cost 
system we call the ‘burden’ or ‘overhead’, and he 
noticed I had charged him for every machine hour 
60 cents an hour in addition to the wages, and for 
every bench hour 32 cents in addition to the wages. 
Then he noticed the items of glass, putty, hinges, hard- 
ware etc., and when this was all summed up he noticed 
that I had added 20 per cent for an item called ‘com- 
mercial burden,’ and wanted to know what that was, 
and I told him that that was still another overhead. 

“By this time Samuels was very much interested and 
he said he would like to see how I got at these over- 
heads. I then took him to my books, of which I am 
rather proud since I have started the new accounting 
system, and I showed him the little group of accounts 
on the ledger that carried all the expenses of the first 
seven months of the year (this being the month of 
August) that had accrued in order to keep the ma- 
chines in the factory and furnish the power etc., and 
then I showed him that during the same period we 
had put in on shop orders so many direct machine 
hours. I also showed him a group of ledger accounts 
which carried all the expenses accruing because we 
had a factory, but not taking in the machine ex- 
penses, and I showed him where I had a record show- 
ing all the direct hours put in by the bench men on 
shop orders. Then I divided the last group of ex- 


penses by the total hours of both bench and machine 
men, and showed 32 cents as a result, and said: ‘Now, 
Andrew, it is necessary to add 32 cents to each hour 
put in by a bench man to absorb that overhead ex- 
pense.’ 


I then divided the total expense for operat- 


What. Cost ‘Aacounting Did fue John ; 


[By a Millwork Manufacturer’s Wife] 





ing the machines by the hours put in by the machine 
men and the result was 28 cents, and I stated that 
this amount had to be charged in addition to the 
32 cents in order to take up the overhead on each 
hour put in by a machine man, 

“He then asked about the ‘commercial burden.’ I 
showed him a group of ledger accounts that covers 
the expenses accruing in delivering our output and 
another group that covers the expenses of administer- 
ing the business and selling the output. I then showed 
him that the total of these two groups of expenses set 
against the costs of lumber, labor and previous over- 
heads indicated that it was necessary to add 20 per- 
cent in order to overcome these two items. 

“Mr. Samuels was very much interested, and asked to 
see my trial balance. I took it out of the safe and 
showed it to him, and he looked it over with the eye 
of a banker who knows where to look. The first item 
he spoke of was my ‘reserve for depreciation,’ and I 
told him that since having the new system I charged 
every month into the expenses 1/12 of a fair annual 
depreciation and credited this account, so that I did 
not need to wait until the end of the year to have it in 
my expenses. He noticed another item on the credit 
side of the trial balance called ‘accrued taxes,’ and I 
told him that I had estimated my taxes for the year 
at so much, and every month had charged 1/12 of this 
amount into my expenses and credited it to the accrued 
account, so that I would not have a bump at the end 
of the year from leaving it out. 

“The next-thing he noticed was a personal account 
in my name of about $1,300 and asked what that was 
doing on the books. I told him that I had started out 
this year under the new plan with the idea of paying 
myself a just and commensurate salary, so that my ex- 
penses would show a proper charge for executive 
salaries, but that as I was rather close on money I 
did not draw all of this every month as I would like 
to have done, but let the balance remain to my credit. 

“He next noticed an item called ‘bills receivable,’ and 
he immediately asked if I had given notes to take 
up some of my accounts. This was very embarrassing, 
because four or five months ago I had gone to Samuels 
and asked him to increase my line of credit. You re- 
member, Mary, my telling you about how I explained 
to him that the increased cost of all commodities made 
it necessary to have more money to carry stock and 
also to carry accounts, and that I needed a little more 
credit, and you also remember too that after quite a 
little talk he refused to grant this. I recalled this 
to his mind and told him that it had been very difficult 
sledding and that I had had to miss taking the dis- 
count on a good many Dills. 

“After some more talk in the office Andrew asked 
to go thru the plant and it made me feel mighty good 
to think that I have always taken pride in keeping 
my factory very clean and orderly, and I am sure it 
made a good impression on him. Not only that, but we 
were busy and things were moving smoothly. 

“He returned to the office, we sat down and talked 
over a few things. As he arose to go he said: ‘You 
certainly have given me an eyeopener and I believe that 
you are on the high road to an earned success. I 
can see by your figures that you are making money, 
and I believe you will continue to do so. I will admit 
that in the past I have not thought well of your busi- 
ness but what I have seen this afternoon, and your 
confident air, which is very different from the last 
time I talked with you, have caused me to change my 
mind. In regard to this bill for the porch enclosure 
I will mail you a check tonight, and if you will come 
down to the bank tomorrow morning and tell me the 
amount, within reason, that is necessary to put you 
where you can discount your bills I am inclined to 
think that our discount board will agree to increase 
your line of credit.’”’ 

With that, John jumped up from his chair and 
started briskly up the stairs to prepare for dinner, and 
I thought to myself, ‘‘“How that man has changed in 


” 


one year. 


There is nothing new to report in the general situ- 
ation. Woodworking plants thruout the country are 
very busy, with plenty of orders on file to keep them 
running to capacity for months to come. The main 
trouble is in getting materials. The shortage of 
window glass makes the filling of orders for the more 
popular sizes a matter of considerable uncertainty at 
times. This condition is likely to continue for an 
indefinite period, from all indications. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are getting a good run of new orders, and the situ- 
ation seems to be getting better since the announced 
determination of certain large lumber manufacturers 
to hold prices on the present basis. This is highly 
satisfactory to the sash and door men, of course, 
and their trade seems to be taking it as a good omen. 
The factories are all rushing to get out orders and 
have had hardly any let up in their activities thru 
the winter. Supplies of stock goods are said to be 
lighter than usual at this season. 

Recent additional advance in price of the various 
grades of hardwoods has resulted in a corresponding 
advance on all millwork items in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where the products are from those woods. And, as 
it seems probable that the scarcity of all the hard- 
woods will operate to maintain that market thruout 
the summer, manufacturers do not expect to be able 
to lower their prices to builders for some time. All 
the factories of that district are operating regularly, 
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A Brand to 
Tie to —— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech Members of 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








3 Cars 12-4 No. 1 
Com. and Better 


Hard Maple 


18 Months Dry. 


Ready 
to ship 


Let us quote 
you prices. 


Gill - Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
XY J 


Wanted— Birch ' 


5-4 No. I Com. SHORTS 
200,000' or part to 
—CASH 


cut 8" lengths. 
State average widths. 
Henry M. La Pierre Co. 
1314-16 West 21st St., CHICAGO, ILL. J 

































se 
For Prompt Shipment 
DRY STOCK 
‘car 4/4 No. | and No. 2 3 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard 
Basswood. Maple. 
3 cars 4/4 No. | and No. 2 t car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Rock 
; " s FAS Birch Elm Jackets. 
Hd 38 No. | and No. 2 | For Shipment After July Ist. 
Birch. 200M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
5 cars 6/4 No. | & Btr., Birch. 
Birch. 50M ft. 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
' car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Soft Birch. 
aple. 110M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
| car 4/4 No. 3 Soft Maple. Basswood. 
FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 



























“Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


-Barhelone 41294 South Western Ave, Chicago. 
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Northern Hardwood Lumber 


1000M 4/4 to 12/4 ‘Birch, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
500M 4/4 and 5/4 Basswood, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 


100M 4/4 to 12/4 Soft Elm, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
1 Carload 4/4 and 5/4 Ash, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
ALSO 


No. 3 Com. in 4/4 to 12/4 Birch 
No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 12/4 Maple 
No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 12/4 Soft 

No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 5/4 Basswood 


Fuller Goodman Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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“oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





HE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 
‘eading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 

like atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
o1 business, amusement and shopping district. Never-failing 
attention to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from$2.50 per day 














Hotel Benson 
Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 
is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler. 
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The Senans Portland Hotel 


Portiand, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











with a good volume of new business booked, and dis- 
tribution is expected to become more active in a few 
weeks. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and mills are not 
getting much business for prompt delivery, because 
of the severity of the weather up to this time, but 
they anticipate an early change for the better. Fac- 
tory trade is expected to be on an unusually large 
scale this spring and doors and millwork in the house 
trade promise well. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade still finds 
itself in the position of having more calls for supplies 
than it can well take care of. So far the factories 
have been unable to catch up with the demands upon 
them, which suggests that when the requirements 
increase with the revival in construction work as 
soon as the weather conditions become favorable for 
such operations, a very decided shortage will be dis- 





closed. The prospects now are that building opera- 
tions will be conducted on a broad scale during the 
spring and summer, a number of new operations hav- 
ing taken shape during the last week; and unless 
some entirely unforeseen developments take place, 
the year will be an exceedingly active one for the 
sash and door men, with prices at levels that should 
leave satisfactory margins despite the high cost of 
labor and raw materials. 

Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco, Calif., 
have a good outlook for business, with much new 
building work in prospect. Door factories in the Bay 
region are quite busy. Finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills have all 
the business they can take care of and are making 
good eastern shipments. Sash and door cut stock 
is in excellent demand and there is a fair supply of 
ears. The pine box shook outlook is excellent. 











British Timber Trade Conditions 


In their wood circular reviewing conditions in the 
timber trade in the Liverpool district during January 
of this year, Farnsworth & Jardine, prominent Liver- 
pool timber brokers, have the following to say: 


The imports of the past month were moderate, with 
deliveries all round about keeping pace. Stocks in 
most of the important items are fairly ample, which is 
satisfactory in view of the depreciation of exchange. 
This is a serious matter and makes forward business 
extremely difficult, owing to the high cost. The Im- 
ported Timber Disposal Section, Board of Trade has 
announced that from Jan 31 last no further sales of 
softwoods will be made by that department, as arrange- 
ments are in course of completion for the disposal of 
the whole of the stocks. This is understood to apply 
also to unshipped stocks. It is as yet too early to 
judge the trend of events, but further information and 
details are awaited with much interest. 

The stock of American hardwoods is moderate, for 
a fair proportion of the recent arrivals went directly 
into consumption, and several parcels recently sold by 
auction have also been removed from the storage 
yards. Prices have advanced for practically all de- 
scriptions but are much below shippers’ quotations for 
further supplies. The sharp rise in f.o.b. prices and 
adverse exchange have necessitated these advanced 
quotations. 

Oak—Logs: Small import, good consumption, stock 
moderate. Lumber: The heavy import consisted largely 
of thin stock, and met with good demand, altho some 
consignments were stored for shippers’ account. Values 
rule high. Whitewood, Satin Walnut, Cypress, Ash 
and Hickory, etc., Lumber.—The arrivals were com- 
paratively small and mostly on contract. Stocks are 
reduced and prices dearer. 

PITCH PINE—Logs, hewn: No import, fair con- 
sumption; the stock is light. Sawn: Arrivals to 
Liverpool and Manchester during January were 27,000 
cubic feet, compared with 186,000 cubic feet during 
the same period last year. The deliveries were small, 
particularly from Liverpool, and the heavy stocks 
are only slightly reduced. Values are firmer. Planks 
and boards: Stocks are reduced ; deliveries from Liver- 
pool and Manchester were liberal and much in excess 
of the light arrivals. Sleepers: No import. 

Sequoia (California Redwood): No arrivals; small 
consumption. The stock is light. 


The Liverpool Market Situation Detailed 


Detailing the position of the Liverpool market of the 
various American woods, John H. Burrell & Co. say: 


Ash Logs.—No import and the small demand is at 
present being easily met from native wood. Ash Lum- 
ber.—Small import and little demand. Black Walnut 
Logs and Lumber.—No import of logs. Stocks of thin 
lumber are very materially lessened and there is a 
fair inquiry. There is no call for lumber 1 inch and 
thicker at the moment, except for a limited quantity of 
2 inch. Shippers’ ideas, coupled with the rate of ex- 
change, preclude business being done at present. Gum 
Lumber.—Values advancing and demand strong, espe- 
cially for prime 1 inch satin walnut. Hickory Logs.— 
Fair demand for prime butts, but shippers’ idea of 
prices are very considerably in advance of buyers’ 
ideas. Oak Boards.—Plain and quartered oak 1 inch 
and thinner in No. 1 common and better are in strong 
demand ; prices advancing. Oak Logs.—-Small demand. 
Oak Planks (Cabinet).—Values increasing and imports 
light. Oak Planks (Coffin).—Very little demand, no im- 
port. Oak Planks (Wagon).—No import, and stocks 
are being reduced very slowly. As yet there is no 
change to report in the situation. Government control 
has now been lifted from the wagon building section of 
the railway companies, but no policy has yet been de- 
clared by these companies and inquiries are spasmodic. 
Pitch Pine.—Values firm and demand good. Poplar 
Logs.—No import. Poplar Lumber.—Several parcels 
arriving to order. Values increasing and demand 
strong. 

Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, say in their timber 
market report for Feb. 1: 


The demand for all kinds of American hardwoods is 
steadily advancing, especially for maple flooring, and 
owing to the strong demand and scarcity of stocks in 
the United States, coupled with the depreciating value 
of the pound sterling, it will be a difficult problem to 
know when prices will reach their limit. A certain 
amount of stock has been passing between dealers at 
lower prices than those quoted by shippers. 


American Hardwoods in the London District 


Describing the market for American hardwoods in 
the London district, Churchill & Sim have the follow- 
ing to say: 


The new year had scarcely set in before the con- 
fidently expected rise in values took place, and ever 
since the market has constantly become firmer. Even 
with the substantial advances which have been es- 
tablished, present rates are insufficient to allow any 
large forward business to take place, owing to the 
great scarcity of stocks and high prices ruling on the 
other side and to the ever-depreciating exchange rate. 
It is fortunate for the trade that fairly substantial 
stocks have been accumulated at the various ports, 
sufficient to cover urgent requirements to the near 








future, but it seems certain that buyers will have to 
face a further appreciation before long. Naturally 
under the conditions outlined, the business of the last 
month has been of a restricted nature, especially as 
many of the holders, including a large number of the 
original shippers, are declining to offer their stocks 
until prices advance still further. 

C. Leary & Co., of London, give the following state- 
ment of the market position in the London district of 
the various woods: 


AMERICAN WALNUT—Lumber: The whole of the 
Government stock has now passed into private hands 
and prices have advanced, altho the consumption is 
very limited; values are 8d. to 14d. per foot super. 

AMERICAN OAK—Quartered: There is very little 
stock available, and prices shippers require are much 
higher than those ruling on this side; quotations for 
1-inch stock range from 19d. upward for first and sec- 
onds, and 14d. upward for No. 1 common, both per 
foot super. Plain: Planks are in only moderate re 
quest, but values are advancing in sympathy with other 
descriptions; in boards there has been considerable 
activity on the part of buyers to secure spot stocks 
and large quantities have changed hands. Prices are 
8d. per foot for No. 2 common, 104d. for No. 1 com- 
mon and 14d. upward for first and seconds. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOop—Stocks are scarce, espe- 
cially of really prime wood, and values are steadily 
appreciating. We quote 13d. to 18d. per foot super 
for prime and 914d. for No. 1 common. 

AMERICAN GuM—There is a strong inquiry for 1-inch 
satin walnut, in both firsts and seconds, and No. 1 
common grades. Hazel pine is also in good request, 
but stocks of this description are fairly heavy. Quota- 
tions for ordinary specifications are about 10%4d. per 
foot super for first and seconds red gum, and 844d. for 
No. 1 common red gum and first and seconds hazel 
pine, 

AMERICAN ASH—Stocks are not excessive, but the 
demand is only moderate. Values are 12d. per foot 
super upward for firsts and seconds and 9d. for No. 1 
common. 

JAPANESE OAK—Logs: Fresh cut timber of good 
specifications would be well received ; values are about 
12s. per foot cube. Lumber: Considerable quantities 
could be readily disposed of, but supplies are very 
difficult to secure at present. We quote 14d. per foot 
super for plain and 16d. upward for quartered. 





January Exports and Imports Show Gains 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—Record breaking im- 
ports and a decided increase in exports feature the 
January trade statement released today by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

Exports for the month are placed at $731,000,000, 
as compared with $682,000,000 in December and $623,- 
000,000 in January last year. For the seven months 
ended with January the exports totaled $4,594,000,000 
against $3,797,000,000 for the corresponding period otf 
the previous year. 

Imports jumped to $474,000,000, from $381,000,000 
in December. In January, 1919, imports were valued 
at $213,000,000. For the seven months ended with 
January imports were valued at $2,768,000,000 as 
compared with $1,698,000,000 for similar period last 
year, 

Gold imports for the seven months’ period ended 
with January amounted to $38,000,000 as compared 
with $14,000,000 in 1919 and $79,000,000 in 1918. 
Gold exports for the seven months’ period are placed 
at $319,000,000, against $23,000,000 in 1919 and 
$173,000,000 in 1918. Exports of silver for the seven 
months’ period amounted to $122,000,000, against 
$179,000,000 in 1919 and $52,000,000 in 1918. 





To Raft Lumber to Great Britain 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 28.—While in Great Britain 
recently, F. L. Buckley, of the Masset Timber Co., 
operating in the Queen Charlotte Islands, made ar- 
rangements whereby he intends to transport shipment 
of 10,000,000 feet of lumber to the United Kingdom 
by solid raft construction. This raft will be towed 
via the Panama Canal and the Atlantic coast to. 
Queenstown. With this object in view, he and his 
British associates arranged to have engineers who had 
considerable experience undertake the construction of 
this raft, and they have arrived here. These engineers 
have had experience in transporting lumber from 
Sweden to Great Britain. 

Many attempts have been made to cross the At- 
lantic with log rafts, and on the Pacific this method 
of transportation is not uncommon. Late in the 
eighties, the first attempt was made to raft logs from 
Coos Bay to San Francisco, but it was unsuccessful ; 
but in 1895 Capt. Tillsbury took the first log raft 
of 450,000 feet from Astoria to San Francisco. Since 
that time, Capt. Robertson took a raft from Washing- 
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ton to China, while within the last three years logs 
hove been rafted and cribbed every few weeks from 
rie northern forests of British Columbia to mills in 
the southern part of the province. 





Vessel Market in Dormant Condition 


The steamer market remains in a dormant condition, 
soy Lunham & Moore, New York ship brokers, in their 
review of the vessel market for the week ended Feb. 
28. Only a few freights are offering, most of which 

re for coal cargoes to foreign ports, principally to 
the West Indies, South America and _ continental 
furope. Licenses for the shipment of coal are very 
‘ifficult to obtain, hence the light chartering. The 
supply of tonnage at hand or in sight is ample for 
all requirements and rates consequently are weak, with 
further declines probable in the near future. 

The sailing vessel market also is dull, caused by the 
limited demand prevailing in almost every trade. 
There are a few West India coal and lumber freights 

ffering, but in all other trades, including coastwise, 
there is a scarcity of orders. Rates are nominal in 
most cases and show but few quotable changes, and 
sufficient tonnage offers for all known requirements. 





Exchange Prevents Italian Buying 


Robert R. Bradford, American consul at Catania, 
italy, who is now in this country on leave, writes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows in connection with 
trade conditions in Italy: 


At the present time the great obstacle to Italian 
purchasers of American lumber is the demoralized con- 
dition of foreign exchange. The value of the Italian 
lira has depreciated to such an extent in comparison 
to American money that exports from this country to 
Italy are bound to be affected. When it is considered 
that the Italian lira today has a value of perhaps six 
cents, compared with a normal value of 19 cents, it 
will readily be understood that Italian buying in the 
United States has been greatly cut down. This applies, 
of course, to all other commodities as well as to lumber. 

Owing to the conditions just outlined, I do not con- 
sider that there is a favorable prospect for selling 
American lumber in Italy at the present time. A re- 
turn to a prewar value of the Italian lira and readjust- 
ment of commercial conditions would, I think, open 
the field to American lumber, and especially to box 
shook, A great many of these are used in making 
boxes for the lemons which are exported from the Ca- 
tanian consular district. 





The West Coast Export Situation 

San FRANCISCO, Feb. 28.—Sales of Douglas fir lum- 
ber for export have been very light here during the 
week, owing to low rate of exchange, scarcity of ton- 
nage and high prices. Inquiries are small at present, 
but exporters are optimistic as to the future. Good 
shipments are being made to the Orient on old orders, 
altho the advance in freight rates may check future 
business. 

The Dominion Mill Co., owned by the Comyn Mackall 
& Co. interests of San Francisco, is cutting and loading 
quantities of lumber at Port Blakeley, Wash., for ex- 
port shipment. The motorship Boobyala is loading 
1,500,000 feet for Belfast. The St. Helens Creosoting 
Co., a Charles R. McCormick & Co. concern with plant 
at St. Helens, Ore., will treat 7,500,000 feet of creo- 
soted ties for shipment to Tientsin, China. Dant & 
tussell, of Portland, secured the contract. 

There is no improvement in the redwood export situa- 
tion, altho shipments are still going forward on old 
orders and some orders are being taken for parcel lots. 
The mills would be willing to take on some business 
for the latter half of 1920, but high prices and low 
exchange rates have checked buying. There is some 
demand for redwood ties for the west coast of South 
America and several cargoes are yet to be shipped, 
which were sold before the price advanced to $45 at 
mill. 

The offshore freight market is very firm with rates 
unchanged. The supply of lumber tonnage is still very 
short. Offshore freight rates from Pacific coast ports 
are about as follows: To Sydney, $37.50; to Mel- 
bourne, $42.50; to direct port to Chile, $35 to $36.50; 
to China and Japan, $40; to South Africa, $55; to 
United Kingdom, $55. 





Clearances from Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 1.—The following clear- 
ince was registered at Pensacola custom house during 
he week ended Feb. 21: 


American schooner J. Frank Seavy, for Cardenas, 
Cuba, with 293,000 superficial feet of lumber. Cleared 
by the C. W. Hempstead Lumber Co. 


St. ANDREWS, FLA., March 1.—Following 
ances have been reported from this port: 

Feb. 16.—American schooner Coniscliffe for Maya- 
suez, P. R., with 281,170 superficial feet lumber. 
‘leared by the E. D. Flynn Export Co. (Inc.). 

Feb. 17.—Barge Madison, for Havana, Cuba, with 
249,637 superficial feet lumber. Cleared by R. P. 
yams Coal Co, 


Export Shipments from British Columbia 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 28.—Among exports of tim- 
er products in January from British Columbia were: 

Per steamer Eurydamus for United Kingdom, 14,112 
railroad ties, 261 railroad crossing timbers, and ’20,- 
Faed pieces spruce and fir lumber, totaling 1,202,443 
ee 

Per steamer Jyndareus for Hong Kong, 1,200 
bundles box shook, 300,304 feet rough fir lumber. 

Per steamer Wilfrid Laurier for United Kingdom, 
6,320 railroad ties and 553,000 feet of fir planks. 

Per steamer Acadie for United Kingdom, 16,488 rail- 
road ties and 399,100 feet fir planks. 

Per steamer Montreal for United nate, 6,589 
railroad ties and 431,000 feet fir planks 
ae Empress of Russia for Orient, “630 bundles 

ook 

Per steamer Canadian Raider for New Zealand and 
Australia, 622,890 fir lath, 42,350 pickets, 17,730 fir 
planks, total 1,303,314 feet. 


clear- 





Per steamer Crown of Galicia for United Kingdom 
9,084 bundles shook, and lumber crossing timbers and 
ties comprising 846, 117 feet. 

Per barkentine Lahaina for je nr 1,202,827 feet 
of fir, merchantable, clear and pickets. 

Per steamer Quebec for United Kingdom, 1,332,640 
feet lumber and railroad ties. 

Per steamer Melville Dollar for Orient, 1,197,088 
feet merchantable lumber and 306,652 feet edge and 
flat grain flooring. 


_——o 


Quiet in Texas Export Trade 


OrANnGe, TeEx., March 1.—The export situation is 
decidedly quiet. An almost total cessation of trans- 
Atlantic demand is noted and virtually all shipments 
are in the filling of old orders. Some exporters re- 
port they have not received a single inquiry in a 
month. ‘The firm faith of the Britisher in the pound 
sterling and his belief it will soon return to par is 
given as the principal reason for this condition, and 
to this may be added that many of the importers on 
the other side are fairly well stocked up. The near- 
ness of spring and the possibility of deck loads and 
parcel shipping is another deterrent feature. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 3.—The outstanding fea- 
ture of the southern pine export market during the 
last week has been the almost total absence of in- 
quiries from the other side. While there is consider- 
able exporting going on at the present time, it is on 
old orders and no new ones to speak of are coming in 
to take their place. 

L. L. Chipman, manager of the export department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is inclined to believe that 
in view of the present condition of exchange, the man 
on the other side is content to wait a bit and see what 
will happen. In the first place, the Englishman has 
never lost confidence in his money and believes that 
it will rise steadily after reaching what he con- 
siders an impossible low level. Again, the British 
trade is fairly well stocked, with more cargoes com- 
ing, and would worry along until the spring months 
with what it has if this is possible. When spring 
comes, it can again receive parcel shipments thru deck 
loads, and this may mean a cheaper freight rate. This 
is another feature of the trade that the British trade 
is willing to gamble on, with much in their favor. 
Freight has already made one appreciable decline since 
the beginning of the year and another is expected, with 
better sailing weather. 

Not only has there been a dearth of orders for ex- 
port stuff, but inquiries have practically ceased to 
come, This has put a damper on the export market 
and mills are receiving very few orders. Export stocks 
are low, but on account of the large amount of money 
invested in a cargo of timber exporters are not over- 
anxious to buy until they are reasonably assured there 
will be a market at an early date. This condition has 
not worried the manufacturers engaged in the export 
business, for they can find a market for their entire 
production in the interior. With the strictly exporter, 
the situation is different. 


Britain to Import Much Timber 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 6.—Large importations 
of American and Canadian timber into the United 
Kingdom are expected this year, says the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, in addition to which 
heavy shipments from the Baltic seaports will restart 
about the middle of April. 

British business men, however, are reported to be 
alarmed at the lack of port facilities for receiving fresh 
supplies of timber, because large stocks have been al- 
lowed to accumulate at the docks which show few signs 
of being cleared. 

As the American chamber points out, timber importa- 
tions require skilled labor in connection with piling, 
sorting and measuring, so that special arrangements 
will have to be made to receive the new shipments, 
otherwise increased congestion will result with the ar- 
rival of timber-conveying ships into British ports. 


~ 


January Exports Thru Virginia Ports 

NorFOLK, VA., March 1.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of lumber thru the ports of Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., during January : 











Value 
204,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow......... $ 20,286 
649,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool........ 56,436 
221,000 feet oak lumber to London.......... 40,445 
113,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam....... 14,001 
9,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool....... 460 
34,000 feet white pine lumber to Liverpool. . 1,500 
29,000 feet white ash lumber to Liverpool. .. 1,723 
80.000 feet spruce lumber to Liverpool .... 461 
53,000 feet walnut lumber to Liverpool.... 7,905 
11,000 feet walnut lumber to London....... 100 
18,000 feet log run walnut lumber to Liverp’! 1,853 
400,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool..... 9,371 
235,000 feet poplar lumber to London....... 24,400 
208,000 feet whitewood lumber to London... 25,144 
293,000 feet whitewood lumber to Liverpool... 21,677 
110,000 feet chestnut lumber to London..... 7,599 
57,000 feet chestnut lumber to Havre...... 3,820 
70,000 feet chestnut lumber to Liverpool... 5,123 
0,000 feet chestnut lumber to Rotterdam.. 1,791 
154,000 feet mahogany lumber to London.... 27,43 
350,000 feet mahogany veneer to London.... 7,366 
10,000 feet dogwood lumber to Liverpool... 700 
53,000 feet gum lumber to Liverpool....... 3,093 
91,000 feet gum lumber to London......... 4,458 
48,000 feet cypress lumber to Liverpool..... 4,799 
18,000 feet white pine lumber to Liverpool. . 1,229 
33.000 feet maple lumber to Liverpool...... 3,083 
29,000 feet ash lumber to London.......... 4,417 
11,000 feet ash lumber to Liverpool........ 1,461 
16,000 feet basswood lumber to Rotterdam.. 1,320 


3,627,000 feet, Total lumber—Total value, $330,455 

It will be noted that shipments of oak lumber were 
the largest, followed by poplar, whitewood, mahogany 
and chestnut, in that order. A comparison of the 
total for January, 1920, with that for December, 1919, 
shows it to be nearly four times as large in feetage 
and increased about the same proportion in value of 


stock exported. The total lumber exported during 
January, 1919, was only 109,000 feet, valued at $6,328. 
Manifests so far filed complete at the customs house 
here demonstrate that lumber exports during Febru- 
ary will very nearly equal those during January. At 
this time there is no interruption to coaling and ships 
are moving in and out of the harbor unhampered. 








Dry Hardwoods ) 


100M ft. 4/4” No. 2C &B Birch. 
100M ft. 8/4” No. 2 C & B Birch. 
15 M ft. 10/4” No. 2 C & B Birch. 
50 M ft. 12/4” No. 2 C & B Birch. 
40 M ft. 4/4” No. 1 C & B Basswood. 


Can contract some |" and 2" items 
for June and July shipment. 


| The Coulter Lumber Company, “isz* 


ceil 


MICHIGAN 

















You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 





We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


A Minot BAY CITY, a 











Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 

















The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


ant Orders for 
gciee’ Maple 


“100 M ft. na ar ft. , = Door — 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber. 


Von Platen Lumber Company, ice wens, Nic 
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Milis at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
Co. Te, RTD os bc esssccnosvccese Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 

















We Shipped in 1919: 


1857 Cars, 26,284,977 Feet Hardwood. 
503 Cars, 10,496,128 Feet Yellow Pine. 
2360 Cars, 36,781,105 Total. 


We produced some of it; 

Bought the remainder from our sawmill friends. 

Sold it all to our consuming friends. 

I€ you do business with us Friendship is 1 
natural sequence. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 


— eT 








Mr. Wholesaler— Our Specialty is 


¥% and 3% CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


N h d f £ 
Crichton ts thar cong Mobile, Ala. 








E. F. ALLISON, Pres, 


M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.- 
Bellamy, Ala. ~~ 


Hull, Ala. 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine 


Long and 
Short Leaf 


Telegraph vi 
Tuscaloosa 








Hull, (Faedeon)y Ala. 


County 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa District. 
Specialty — Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 10 to 16 ft. 
Also, some small timbers 4x4 and 6x6. Our long suit is 


Short Log Run 2” Framing—Dry and Dressed. 














M. C. Rumley, 
President. 


Geo. F. Wood, V.-Pres. 


R. A. Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Hairston, Aia. 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


610-13 Alston Bidg., 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











The Record of White Trucks 
in the Lumber Industry 


[By J. W. Spaulding, Assistant Advertising Manager of The White Co.] 


When an inventive genius of the cliff dwellers, 
working at his crude anvil of stone, hammered out 
for the first time the implement of service which 
was the forerunner of the modern ax, he uncon- 
sciously lifted himself by the bootstraps (figur- 
atively speaking) out of his primitive past, moved 
himself and his fellows from the holes in the earth 
which had been called home, and gave to the 
nomads of the world, roaming here and there with 
their blankets and tents, the means, and the in- 
centive, to establish permanent residence. By the 
creation of a tool capable of cutting and hewing 
wood he unlocked the timber storehouses provided 
by a provident nature for the needs of man. 

In that hour a new era in the world’s develop- 
ment was born. Beginning with that day timber 
has been the great utility of man. Hewn logs gave 
him shelter, alike from storm and the encroach- 
ments of his enemies. From the forest came his 
bow and thong, his spear, his crude plow. Felled 
saplings provided his sledge, humanity’s first trans- 
portation vehicles; a hollowed log gave him his 
canoe, forerunner of the ships of commerce, in 
which he first committed himself to the waters to 
seek out and to traffic with his fellow men. From 
wood he fashioned his table, his chairs, his bed— 
every instrument and implement moving him for- 
ward from the pale of savagery toward civilization. 

Since that prehistoric ax bit first into the forest 
the development of the lumber industry has pre- 
ceded the visible evidences of civilization. Before 
the onslaught of the pioneer of pike and ax forests 
have given way to farms and isolated cabins, 
villages have sprung from the farms of yesterday. 
Great cities have swallowed up the villayes; na- 


tions have arisen where yesterday were the camp 
fires of wandering tribes. 

From ax to saw; from hand labor to power; from 
the first primitive circular saw to the modern gang 
and band; from slides and skids, pikes and hooks, to 


and following their lead every lumber manufacture 
and dealer in Cuyahoga County, big and little, wit! 
a single exception, has placed his trust in Whites 
A load of lumber on anything other than a Whit: 
truck is a novelty on the streets of Cleveland. 


Successful Performances in Logging 

In the woods from which come the raw material: 
for these great plants White trucks are equall 
popular, but inasmuch as to these mills come cypres 
from Florida, southern pine from Texas, fir fron 
Washington, redwood from California, white pin: 
from Idaho, Michigan and Canada, and timber prod 
ucts from practically every other State in the unio: 
in addition to local shipments from points withir 
Ohio, only characteristic installations can be cov 
ered within the province of this article. 

In Ohio, for example, the Winchester Lumbe 
Co., of Winchester, operates two 3-ton White truck 
in logging operations. Writing under date of Apri! 
3, 1919, Mark H. Machlin, who had personal charg 
of these trucks for the first six months followin; 
their installation, says: 

“These trucks more than fulfilled our expecta- 
tions. They were purchased to replace horse teams 
in our logging operations, and to back up my state- 
ment that they more than fulfilled our expectation: 
I will recite one instance. On a 15-mile haul (thirt 
miles round trip) these trucks will easily make tw 
trips each day, or twelve trips each week, hauling a1 
average load of one thousand feet of logs each trip 
or two thousand feet per truck per day. Owing to 
the distance and the hilly country in which we 
operate a 2-horse team would make only three trips 
a week, hauling not more than four hundred feet 
each load. We therefore say that each truck we 
own replaces ten 2-horse teams on this work, inas- 
much as a truck will deliver twelve thousand feet 
of logs each week, while one team will deliver only 
one thousand two hundred feet each week.” 








— 
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WHITE TRUCK BEING LOADED BY MEANS OF A ROLLER BODY 


trams and railways, winches and cranes; from toil- 
ing ox and mule and horse to the swift, strong and 
dependable motor truck, the growth and develop- 
ment of the lumber industry has set the pace for 
the world’s progress. 

No chapter of the romance of that growth, with 
its incalculable forward urge to the building of 
great cities and the establishment of more com- 
fortable living conditions for mankind, is more in- 
teresting than the chapter which has to do with 
the passing of primitive methods of transportation 
and delivery, and the acceptance of motor trucks 
as the final step in economy of operation. And 
certainly no subdivision of that chapter is of more 
vital and immediate interest to the man in the lum- 
ber industry than the one which records, beyond a 
question of doubt, the acceptance of White trucks 
as the logical unit in lumber transportation. 

Today, from the time the ax and saw attacked the 
virgin forest until the fallen logs have been hauled 
to mill and cut, the rough product delivered to 
shipping point, lifted again on delivery and trans- 
ported to the finisher, and re-delivered by him to 
the contractor or builder, White trucks are the 
indispensable servants of the lumber industry. 

Testimony corroborating their acceptance as the 
vital factor in modern lumber transportation is so 
extensive, and comes from so many sources, from 
manufacturer and dealer, that it can only be sum- 
marized. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is a great manufacturing and 
distributing center in the lumber industry. The 
great plants of Theodore Kundtz Co., Saginaw Bay 
Co., Potter, Teare & Co., Lakewood Lumber Co., 
and many others are located here. These plants 
have long since standardized on White equipment, 


In Alabama the Tallapoosa Lumber Co., of Selma 
reports that ‘‘the White we are using at the Tallas- 
see mill has proven satisfactory in every respect 
We are using this truck on a 4%-mile log haul anc 
have found that it very materially reduces the cost 
that we had on the same class of work when we 
were using mules.”’ 

The Wasco Pine Lumber Co., of Friend, Ore., con- 
firms this testimony of economy. L. G. Westfall 
president of the company, says: “Our first pur- 
chased truck logged about one million feet last sea- 
son, chiefly pine, and aside from a few compression 
grease cups rubbed off in the brush, cost us nothing 
for repairs. Our average load is about one thousand 
six hundred feet, log scale, weighing five tons. Our 
haul for the season was three to five miles, more up 
grade than down. The trucks made an average of 
sixty miles a day. Our operating cost came wel! 
within the figures given us by The White Co. As 
compared with horses we made a saving of at least 
50 percent.” 

The Theodore Kundtz Co., of Cleveland, is 4 
maker of sewing machine cabinet work, automobile 
bodies, church, school, opera and special furniture. 
It conducts extensive logging operations to provide 
the raw material for its Cleveland mills. In 1910 
it purchased its first White truck, which is still 
running and giving good service. Today it operates 
a fleet of seventeen Whites. ‘‘We feel,’”’ says William 
A. Zuhman, vice president, ‘“‘from our past experi- 
ence, that the cost of operating White trucks, per 
ton mile, is lower than can be equaled by any other 
truck in the market today. This is verified by the 
fact that during 1918 we purchased five more 5-ton 
trucks for use in our logging camps, and we know 
of no place where conditions are more trying and 
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unfavorable than in these camps, but we are satis- 
ied that our Whites will continue to give the same 
zood old reliable service.”’ 

Significant as are these commendations of White 
service and economy in the logging field, coming 
rom widely separated sections of the country and 
indicating efficiency under varied conditions, they 
ire but representative of hundreds of testimonials 
of similar character, all of which tend to fix the 
White truck as the logical transportation unit in 
the initial operation in the lumber industry. Rea- 
sons which have led to this general acceptance of 
the White are emphasized in these testimonials: 

The trucks are dependable. They perform at all 
times under all conditions. 

They are economical. They save money, while 
extending the opportunities of the business. 

They have stamina. They stand up, day after 
day, year after year. Their miles-old record is the 
marvel of the trucking world. 

They are easy to operate. On poor roads, in 
crowded quarters, they are handled with a minimum 
loss of time. Former teamsters become drivers with 
but little instruction. 

Their gas and oil economy, every day service, 
strength and power, and all-around durability re- 
duce transportation costs and add to profits. 


White Trucks Reduce Delivery Costs 


Manufacturers of finished lumber products and 
dealers accent the statements of logging concerns. 
In the field of lumber deliveries White trucks are 
dominant. They have made it possible for lumber 
dealers to meet the hugely increased demands of 
the last decade, by providing a flexible and mobile 
means of delivery. By discarding horse delivery 
and installing White trucks dealers have found 
themselves able to widen the delivery radius and to 
give improved service. 

The experience of Potter, Teare & Co., dealers of 
Cleveland, is a case in point. It was in 1914 that 
this company found the demands of its business out- 
growing its horse delivery equipment, and after 
careful investigation purchased its first White truck. 
Now it has standardized on Whites, and would hate 
to consider the backward step of horse delivery. 

Said F. P. Potter, head of the firm: ‘‘White trucks 
have certainly worked some changes in our business. 
For instance, we used to load a wagon with 2,500 
feet of lumber, and send it out at 6:00 a. m. to make 
the trip to Gates Mills (about sixteen miles). That 
wagon and team got back after dark, and if we used 
the horses at all the next day it had to be on short 
hauls and light loads. The lumber cost us about $5 
per thousand feet to deliver. Now we load our 
Whites with 5,000 feet, start them out at 7:00 and 
when I get back from lunch at 1:00 o’clock the 
trucks are loaded and ready to start out again— 
and the delivery cost is cut to about $2 per thou- 
sand. 

“But that isn’t all. The trucks have permitted us 
to take in a vastly increased territory in our de- 
liveries, improve our service to builders, and take 
care of emergency orders in a manner impossible 
in the old days. We made no mistake in buying 
White trucks in the first place. They have proven 
themselves absolutely dependable. 

“Our work has certainly been a supreme test of 
the practicability of White trucks in the lumber 
business. Situated as we are, in the flats of Cleve- 
land along the banks of the Cuyahoga River, con- 
ditions are not ideal. We can’t get out with a load 
without climbing a grade which is a real test of a 
truck’s strength and power. Cleveland is a city of 
magnificent distances and our deliveries often reach 
out as far as twenty miles or more. Catering to 
the building trades our trucks go on to new ground, 
often beyond the reach of roads. They pull into 
and out of locations where they need real power 
and stamina, and they have never failed us. While 
we've never made a practice of overloading them, 
for we consider overloads the poorest investment 
the lumberman can make, any man who has dealt 
in lumber knows that loads do not always adapt 
themselves to a desired tonnage, and there have 
been times when we were reluctantly compelled to 
overload. In these emergencies we found our White 
trucks possessed of a fine margin of strength be- 
yond their rated capacity.” 

‘‘What, in your opinion, is the secret of economy 


in truck operation in the lumber field,’’ he was 
asked. 

‘“‘Perpetual motion,’’ replied Mr. Potter. ‘‘And 
right here is where White trucks shine. The roller 


body provided on the White lumber truck is pretty 
near perfection. By its use we load and unload our 
trucks in a very few minutes, and keep them con- 
stantly on the road. The stamina and durability of 
the White truck does the rest. We have a minimum 
of hours off for repairs. Two new 5-ton Whites 
which we have been operating all summer have been 
running from seven in the morning until nine at 
night with practically no repairs, and they cer- 
tainly have distributed some goods. If we had been 
compelled to use horse and wagon delivery this 
summer we'd have been swamped.”’ 

Similar satisfaction with White trucks is at- 
tested by the Saginaw Bay Co., of Cleveland, which 
has been operating them since 1915. Concerning 
the 5-ton truck installed in 1915 by the company 
H. C. Prescott said: ‘“‘This truck has been in con- 
tinuous service and we have loaded all kinds of 
lumber on it. We have hauled uniformly large and 
heavy loads and the truck has given us splendid 
satisfaction. We can cheerfully recommend the 
White truck as satisfactorily meeting the require- 
ments of the lumber trade.”’ 

Widening of delivery radii and saving over team 
hauling are emphasized by Yerks & Co., lumber 
dealers of Yonkers, N. Y., who said: ‘In 1912 we 
Purchased a 5-ton White, which has been in con- 


stant use since that time. Before the purchase of 
this truck it was impossible for us to make deliv- 
eries of building materials by horse drawn vehicles 
at a greater distance than ten miles from our yard. 
The possession of the White truck, however, has 
enabled us profitably to make deliveries of lumber 
and building material within a radius of thirty miles, 
to the satisfaction of both our customers and our- 
selves. Our experience has shown that this truck 
will easily do the work of four teams of horses.”’ 

Charles Neast & Co. are proprietors of the Ex- 
celsior Steam Planing Mill at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
They had been using eight horses in delivery work, 
but back in 1915 decided to motorize their deliv- 
eries. They purchased a 2-ton White. In a short 
time, they said, ‘‘we discovered that we could do 
more work with this truck than with three double 
teams. In comparison with other makes of trucks 
we have found the gasoline consumption and upkeep 
far less. To date (February, 1919) it has run over 
50,000 miles and does as much work as the day it 
was purchased. We feel that good engineering, 
plus good materials, plus good workmanship, plus 
good inspection, plus critical tests—have built a 
leading and enduring place for the White truck and 
have made it the choice of many of the largest truck 
users in the United States.” 

From Bakersfield, Calif., comes the testimony of 
the King Lumber Co., which concern has been oper- 
ating a White truck for seven years. “It is today 
doing the same work with the same satisfaction 
that it did the first day the truck was put in oper- 
ation,” said Everitt King, secretary. ‘To our 
knowledge this truck has not been out of commis- 
sion more than two weeks in the seven years. This 
we consider a very remarkable statement to be made 
of any truck.’”’ 

These are but characteristic statements from the 
dealer field. Hundreds of others might be quoted to 
confirm the general acceptance of White trucks as 
the most economical transportation unit in the lum- 
ber industry, but perhaps the most convincing testi- 
mony comes from the constantly growing installa- 
tions themselves—such evidences as the practically 
complete standardization on White equipment by 
the lumber manufacturers and dealers of the city 
of Cleveland. 

If these evidences need further corroboration as 
to stamina and strength, length and satisfaction of 
service, it is contained in the 100,000 miles and more 
record made in the industry by White trucks owned 
by such representative concerns as the Grand 
Rapids Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; the Tuo- 
lumne Lumber Co., of Modesto, Calif.; the Charles 
F. Eggers Co., of Uniontown, Pa.; the Morrison- 
Skinner Co., Wakefield, Mass.; the Downes Lumber 
Co., Boston, Mass.; and Madary’s Planing Mill, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Such records of miles-old service under the gruel- 
ling conditions existing in the lumber industry can only 
be established by trucks built with exacting care, 
and the records in themselves emphasize the truth 
of the statement often reiterated by the White Co., 
that its one unwavering policy is that of seeing that 
the best workmanship and finest materials go into 
every White truck, and that no truck shall leave the 
factory until rigid inspection and exhaustive tests 
have shown it to be perfect in every way. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


Searcy, ArkK., March 1.—The Kelley Lumber Co. 
has extended its operations by the purchase of large 
timber interests near Wilmot and a mill will be op- 
erated there, with George D. Kelley, junior member 
of the firm, in charge. 


EurREKA Sprincs, ArK., March 1.—B. A. Derthick 
has reported a sale of cedar covering about 1,000 
acres of land, to a Mr. Eastman, of Elk Ranch. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 28.—The Canadian Robert 
Dollar Co. has purchased the timber holdings of J. A. 
Smith at Port Moody, for $500,000. The holdings 
consist of 9,000 acres and are adjacent to Burrard 
Inlet on which is located the mill of the Dollar Co. 
at Dollarton. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 2.—Collins and Harvie 
are negotiating for the William J. Bates hardwood 
timber land and coal tract on the headwaters ofr 
Thornton Creek near Sergent. 


MILLSTONE, Ky., March 2.—The Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co., of Lexington, Ky., is buying 400 acres of 
hardwood timber land known as the Allen Martin 
tract, located in Letcher County. The company has 
also purchased white oak and chestnut timber lands 
near Deane, Ky. 


A BLOWER SYSTEM THAT IS EASILY 
INSTALLED 

The claims made by the Ramey Manufacturing Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, for the “Cyclone” sawdust blowers 
of its manufacture must appeal to millmen in these days 
of labor scarcity and inefficiency. The ‘‘Cyclone,” the 
manufacturer says, will not clog, choke or gum and 
yet requires only from three-quarters to 144-horse- 
power to operate it. 

The blower is readily installed on any type of mill, 
will blow the sawdust in any direction, will pay for 
itself in thirty to forty days’ operation in labor sav- 
ing, and is guaranteed against breakage. Three outfits 
are made for different sizes of mills and each outfit 
is shipped complete ready for installation. 








THE Japanese Empire is struggling for trade su- 
premacy in the Orient as well as for a leading position 
in the world’s trade. Among plans toward this end is 
that for the improvement of the country’s harbors, and 
it is reported that the Japanese Government will place 
commercial commissioners in the various important for- 
eign cities to further the expansion of the Empire’s 
trade thruout the world. 











Buyers on the Atlantic 
Coast are today working 
both sides of their dollars 
when they buy this wood 
that long ago set a stand- 
ard for quality in general 
yard stock and finish. The 
photo below shows the 


high quality of our lum- 
ber. 











Our modernly equipped 
planing mill enables us to 
furnish on short notice all 
kinds of Goldsboro N. C. 
Pine finish and trim, and 
guarantee uniformly per- 
fect millwork. 


Large, well assorted, 
thoroughly seasoned 
stocks are constantly 


carried on hand and we 
are anxious to have you 
try us on your next or- 


der. 
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Get Our Prices First 


and learn the advantage of ordering direct 
from the manufacturer of 


Tents of all Kinds 
Water and Mildew Proof 
Tarpaulins Curtains 
Wagon Covers 


Flys Coal and Feed Bags 


Our prices and high grade materials will 
interest you. Let us hear from you. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 











Lumber Dealers 
Are Prosperous 


who are alert to 
present day meth- 
ods of gaining the 
farmer's confh- 
dence and _ busi- 
ness. Youcannot 
do this more easily 
than by installinga 


Monarch 


Meal and 


Feed Mill 


Nothing like one of these little mills for getting closer to 
farmers. They'll bring in oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, 
etc., to be ground and while grinding you can often sell 
a good bill of lumber. Let us tell you more about this 
wonderful little money-maker. 






P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy pa. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export | .* Ship + 























LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


1,000,000 
/ 











FEET 





Tank 
Ist & 2d ‘ 
Select Shop |§f} 


CYP >> 


GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 


As well as a good assortment of other 
grades and thicknesses. 


BAKER-WAKEFIELD 
| falisikxes CYPRESS CO., Ltd. | 
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President 


Brownell-Drews 
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Lumber Co., Ltd. ,." 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 1.—According to leading lumbermen of 
Louisville, prices quoted by mills which have lum- 
ber for sale are as high as the top market quota- 
tions. Where reports are received of reductions in 
some sections, such reports are taken to indicate 
one of two things—either that the company quoting 
low prices hasn’t steck for immediate delivery and is 
sold up; or else that the material is not up to stand- 
ard grade. Prices on A No. 1 grading material, in 
hand for ready shipment, show no declines as a rule. 

Demand for neither hardwoods nor softwoods is 
quite so keen as it was due to the fact that bad weather 
during January and February held building in check. 
However, prices continued firm during the dullest pe- 
riod of the year, which would indicate that declines are 
not likely during the rush period of spring. While 
prices are not expected to slump off any, it is believed 
that buying for the next few weeks in the hardwood 
market will be more of a hand to mouth proposition 
than it has been, as many consumers are protected 
on immediate needs and playing a waiting game in 
hopes of lower prices. However, stocks in the hands 
of the producers are very low and production, while 
improving, is not rapid enough to bring stocks back 
up to normal in a hurry and at the same time cause 
producers to cut prices to create business. The hard- 
wood operators as a whole would be better satisfied 
if they controlled larger working stocks. 

Manager J. S. Thompson, of the Louisville division 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has an- 
nounced that the Pickrell Veneer Co., of New Albany, 
has been added to the membership list of the Louisville 
division. 

An interesting story from Lexington, Ky., is to the 
effect that Henry Ford, the Detroit automobile manu- 
facturer, and a party of Ford company experts have 
returned to that city following several days’ investi- 
gation of coal and timber properties in Whitley County, 
Ky., where the company may, it is reported, establish 
large timber and coal operations to supply the Ford 
operations with material at lower cost. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 2.—Manufacturers of hardwood lumber say 
that production of lumber is improving and more mills 
now are in operation than there were at this time 
last month, with more logs coming in from the South. 
With better weather during the last month it is be- 
lieved that production will be speeded up considerably. 
Local mills are being operated on fairly good time. 
Prices remain firm and local manufacturers believe 
they will remain so for some months. The demand for 
the best grades of lumber continues strong. The bulk 
of the demand still comes from the cabinet and panel 
plants, altho automobile and implement manufacturers 
are still buying in liberal quantities. The retail lum- 
ber business is picking up with the advent of spring 
and millmen and planing mil] men in the tristate terri- 
tory are looking for a very good trade during the next 
few months, 

Building operations in Evansville show some signs 
of picking up, especially in factory additions. Little 
residence building is now being done. It is estimated 
that fully one thousand houses are needed in Evans- 
ville at the present time. Many of the local manufac- 
turers are formulating plans for the building of houses 
for their own workmen. The Home Builders’ Co. at 
Muncie, Ind., a few days ago let the contracts for the 
building of fifty houses at a cost of $3,000 to $5,000 


each 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 4.—While preparations are being made by the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to meet 
the charges of the Government against the operation of 
the Open Competition Plan of the organization, the Cin- 
cinnati members are not worrying about the outcome. 
It is understood that the whole case has been placed 
in the hands of Attorney L. C, Boyle, with such assist- 
ance as he chooses to call in. It is said here that it 
can not have any effect on the market, as prices pre- 
vailing are based on the supply of and the demand for 
the various hardwoods, and are in no sense a result of 
any agreement to maintain or advance them. Stocks 
are so low and the demand is so heavy that the compe- 
tition naturally is between buyers more than between 
sellers. One manufacturer here said that in the pres- 
ent condition of the industry it is not likely to be 
stampeded by this suit. 

The situation in the lumber market is about the 
same as prevailed a week ago. All stocks are low, and 
the demand is active. Distribution promises to lag 
for some time because of a scarcity of cars and the 
insufficiency of mill stocks, but producing conditions 
are certain to improve from now on, and while it will 
be necessary to ship a good deal of green lumber if 
consumers continue their demands the mills hope to 
be.able to make a better showing as the season ad- 
vances. It is thought that because of the opening 
up of woods operations prices will not go much, if 
any, higher, but it will be several months before there 
can be a material change in the relation of stocks 
to the market requirements. 

The value of new improvements for which building 
permits are being issued indicate a sharp revival of 
activity in construction work as soon as the weather 
will permit. Much heavy construction already is in 
progress and more of it is planned for spring and sum- 
mer, but contractors say there is hesitancy on the 
part of builders of small homes, due to the high price 
of supplies. It is said that a few plans for small and 


medium residential improvements have been canceled 
partly on account of the cost, but most of them be- 
to secure materials, 


eause of the inability which 


threaten to be scarce and high all summer. Distribu- 
ters of all kinds of building material report increased 
demand within the last month, and no improvement 
in their supplies. 

Manufacturers of the better grades of flooring report 
their utter inability to meet the demands of the trade. 
Despite the recent advance of the oaks, maple, beech 
and other flooring woods the demand from consumers 
has not diminished and it has been absolutely impos- 
sible to keep stocks in any satisfactory shape. It is 
the construction of the more expensive residence im- 
provements that is held responsible for this heavy draft 
on the stocks of flooring, and the specifications still in 
the hands of architects indicate that this demand will 
continue thruout this year’s building season. It is much 
the same with ceiling and finish. A few additional dol- 
lars of expense to secure desired interior effects does 
not make much difference to the builder who is spend- 
ing $10,000 or more on a home and most of the resi- 
dence construction at this time in this section, in 
progress and under specification, is of houses to cost 
far above that price. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., of this city, has re- 
ceived authority from the secretary of state of Ohio 
to increase its capital from $600,000 to $1,100,000. 
The change takes effect as of March 1, and President 
H. J. Pfiester says the addition of capital is to pro- 
vide for business expansion. This, he says, will in- 
volve considerable new construction at the plant, the 
plans for which are being prepared, but are not ready 
for detailed announcement. The company looks for a 
very active trade this year for the lumber industry, 
and especially for the manufacturing end. 

The Wood Mosaic Co., Inc., of New York, which 
operates a large plant at New Albany, Ind., and held a 
charater from Ohio to do business in that State and 
operated a plant in this city, has surrendered its Ohio 
charter to permit of the incorporation of a new com- 
pany under the name of The Wood Mosaic Co., to carry 
on the business of the Cincinnati plant. W. R. McLean, 
of the Wood Mosaic Co. (Inc.), is president of the 
new company, Ed. R. Dunlap is vice president and 
treasurer, and C. R. Farbach is secretary. The new 
company will continue the hardwood business as here- 
tofore and will specialize in walnut. Mr. Dunlap has 
had a large experience in the lumber business and an 
extensive acquaintance with the trade. The capital is 
$100,000, of which a part has been subscribed by Mr. 
Dunlap. It is understood the operations of the Cin- 
cinnati plant will be considerably expanded in the near 
future. Mr. Dunlap says the lumber business, and 
particularly that of the company, is very active, the 
demand for walnut at this time being exceedingly 
heavy, and in excess of the supply. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March I.—The local market has been rather feature- 
less for the last week and has been characterized by a 
very steady, altho by no means heavy, demand. Re 
ceipts have not been large and local dealers have a 
tendency to buy nothing beyond their immediate needs, 
as stocks are in most cases already above normal for 
this time of year. The local market is affected some- 
what by an undercurrent of feeling, for the most part 
unexpressed, that with the constant upward movement 
of prices the market is becoming top-heavy and liable 
to crash without warning. Very little of the hard- 
wood demand is from builders, the greater part of the 
sales going to factories, most of which desire immedi- 
at delivery. The prices on shipments which have been 
received during the week have climbed steadily. Deal- 
ers report a steady demand for southern pine, altho 
little of it is being used in new building projects, as 
these are still being held back by unfavorable weather. 
An unusual number of sales is being made for boxing, 
crating, shelving and repairs, however. Receipts have 
decreased somewhat, altho dealers have experienced no 
dificulty in obtaining shipments provided they were 
willing to meet the prices. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 2.—Buyers of southern hardwoods, in some 
directions, are holding off for the moment, apparently 
in the view that they will be able to secure their re- 
quirements later on a more satisfactory price basis. 
Manufacturers and distributers here make no effort to 
conceal the fact that there is a decrease in demand 
compared with the more recent average. But they say, 
in almost the same breath, that there is still more 
demand than can be supplied from the limited stocks 
of unsold lumber available. However, they are asking 
just as much for their lumber as they have asked 
for it at any previous time and in some cases quota- 
tions are even further advanced. The principal points 
of strength, from the standpoint of the manufacturer, 
are the present scarcity of stock and the equally im- 
portant fact that the outlook for hardwood lumber 
production is so unsatisfactory. Log supplies at the 
mills are extremely small even for this time of the 
year and the quantity of logs being brought out is 
very light. 

Weather conditions, in the main, have shown a 
slight tendency toward improvement during the last 
two or three weeks but the average millman is frank 
to confess that the quantity of logs coming out is 
increasing with amazing slowness, if at all. 

The Bellgrade Lumber Co. announces the recent com- 
pletion of a 50,000-foot single band mill at Cary, 
Miss., which has been constructed for the purpose of 
developing the timber on a tract of 15,000 acres 
owned by it in Issaquena County. A resaw is to be 
established in connection with this mill, so that the 
capacity will be brought up to 75,000 feet a day. It 
is estimated that there is enough timber on the land 
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owned by the company to keep this plant employed 
for ten years or more. The company has a 50,000- 
foot mill, without resaw, at Louise, Miss., so that its 
combined capacity is 125,000 feet a day. It owns 
12,000 acres of timberlands adjacent to the mill at 
Louise, so that its combined holdings are approxi- 
mately 27,000 acres. T. M. Cathey, president of the 
company, is directly in charge of operations at both 
plants. 

The McLean Hardwood Lumber Co., with band 
mills at Memphis and Little Rock, has purchased a 
1600-acre tract of hardwood timberlands in East 
Carroll Parish, just north of Lake Providence, La., 
and the timber on this property will be transported 
to the mills at the points already mentioned for con- 
version into lumber. The tract lies a short distance 
from the Memphis, Helena & Louisiana railroad and 
therefore enjoys excellent transportation facilities. 
The tract has a large growth of ash and oak while 
other hardwoods also abound thereon. 

The Consolidated Sawmill Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 
preparing to open an office in Memphis in charge of 
D. R. Bowes who has been connected with that firm 
for some time. He is to have charge of the business 
of the company in west Tennessee, west Kentucky, 
north Mississippi and Arkansas, He has for some 
time had charge of the Arkansas business of the com- 
pany so that his opening offices in Memphis means 
that he will have a wider territory to cover. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. advises that unless 
plans are worked out for a larger car supply for log 
loading after March 1 on the Missouri Pacific system, 
it will cease to load on that line. It has received no 
ears for loading during the last two or three months 
and unless it is promised a reasonable supply it will 
not renew its contract with that road expiring 
March 1, 

“Signing of the railroad bill by President Wilson 
is the best thing that could have been done under 
the circumstances,” said J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, today. “There are objectionable features to the 
bill from the standpoint of the public, of shippers and 
of the carriers, but conditions are so much better with 
the bill signed than they would have been if the rail- 
roads had been turned back without legislation that 
there is no basis whatever for comparison. It can 
be amended, in its objectionable features, and this is 
possibly what will be done, especially since one or 
more sections can be amended without affecting the 
remaining sections thereof.” 

A. J. Martin, chief of the claim department of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has resigned 
to become manager of the real estate department of 
B. J. Campbell & Co., investment bankers of this city. 
S. D. Rheim, assistant to Mr. Martin during the last 
two years, has been named by J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary-manager, to succeed him. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 2.—The assurances given by several of the 
leading lumber manufacturing interests of the United 
States during the last week to ten days that prices 
will be stabilized and no further advances made ef- 
fective despite increased production costs are re- 
garded as a timely check upon the tendency now be 
coming appreciable among builders to postpone in- 
definitely new projects which involve large require- 
ments of lumber. Fears have been expressed in the 
local wholesale and retail trade during the last few 
days that unless something is done to prevent prices 
from going still higher there will be a serious effect 
upon the new construction movement not only in 
Wisconsin but in all parts of the United States. 

In justice to the lumber industry it must be said 
that the high cost of lumber is only one factor which 
has caused disquietude in regard to new construction. 
Probably the most important considerations are tne 
enormous demands made by labor, and the acute 
shortage of building materials, notably lumber. A 
report from Janesville, Wis., this week tells of the 
announcement made by the Samson Tractor Co., a 
General Motors subsidiary, that it will stop all work 
on its housing program because of excessive costs. 
Reference is made particularly to the demands of 
carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers and other skilled 
workmen, which have come to the point where it is 
impossible to proceed with new construction because 
of probibitive costs. It also has become known that 
in spite of the imperative need for additional housing 
facilities, projects of this kind in various industrial 
communities of Wisconsin are being restricted and only 
work under way will be finished, pending a downward 
readjustment of costs. 

Interviews on conditions given by some of the big 
contractors in Milwaukee to the local newspapers are 
discouraging to an unusual extent. One said con- 
tractors are refusing to accept any work except on the 
cost plus basis, and he pointed out that the price of 
one grade of lumber alone advanced in February from 
$50 to $125 a thousand. He said there are contracts 
booked now that call for 25,000,000 feet of one kind 
of lumber, while there is not more than 1,000,000 feet 
of that grade on hand and available locally at the 
present time. This contractor does nothing but In- 
dustrial and business construction, but he said he 
did not see much hope for an extensive program of 
home building in the light of existing conditions. 

From Ashland comes word that wages in the log- 
ging camps have had to be given another boost, com- 
mon labor demanding a minimum of $65 per month. 
Teamsters and canthook men receive $70; cooks, 
$100; cookes, $65; deckers, $80 to $100; carpenters, 
$75 to $85; blacksmiths, $80 to $100; and foremen, 
$125 to $150. These wages include board and lodging, 
and in many cases cash bonuses have had to be offered 
to keep the men on the payroll until the end of the 
season. 

The Collins Land & Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., 
has completed the work of erecting and equipping a 
new sawmill at Rapid River, Mich., which replaces 
-the plant destroyed by fire several months ago. 


The Lawson Air Transportation Co., Milwaukee, 
has contracted for Washington spruce in sufficient 
quantity to build twenty of the large passenger air- 
liners of the type it built in 1919 and with which it 
made a successful round trip from Milwaukee to New 
York and Washington in November and December. 
The company is now occupying its own factory in 
South Milwaukee. Four ships are now in process of 
construction. 

The Ed. N. Hammes Co., Eagle River, Wis., has 
placed in operation its new lath mill, provided by con- 
verting and enlarging the old Langill planing mill 
building. Enough logs have been delivered to insure 
a maximum capacity run until early next winter. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 1.—Building permits last week were about 
half the usual average for this season and numbered 
twenty-four. The total costs were $73,300, which 
is also below the average. Builders are doing little 
at present, deferring their operations for more mod- 
erate weather. 

H. E. Montgomery has returned from a week’s trip 
to the South and a visit to the mills of the Mont- 
gomery Lumber Co. He says that many embargoes 
are in effect and that bad weather also causes much 
delay to shipments. 

Louis W. Crane, recently with the Eastern Lumber 
Co., Tonawanda, has entered the employ of the Hen- 
dricks-Caskey Co., and will be sales representative in 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Col. A. Conger Goodyear is chairman of the recep- 
tion committee for the entertainment of Gen. Leonard 
Wood, who will speak here on Thursday before the 
Republican Club and other organizations. 

Joseph Vaughan, who was with the retail depart- 
ment of Montgomery Bros, & Co. for seventeen years, 
has joined the sales force of the Elmwood Lumber & 
Shingle Co. 

M. M. Wall, O. E. Yeager and Peter McNeil have 
returned from Mount Clemens, Mich. They were 
joined there for a time by Councilman A. W. Krein- 
heder, who has been making an investigation of mu- 
nicipal asphalt plants in the West. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 1.—The Sawyer Goodman Co. has opened its 
retail yard in this city and is gradually getting it into 
tip-top shape. H. W. Jeffers, of Oshkosh, has arrived 
to take charge of the yard. 

The Michigan Hoop & Sieve Co., whose plant here 
has been idle for a long time, has gone out of exist- 
ence. In its place appears the Marinette Hoop & Stave 
Co., an organization with a capital of $50,000. Opera- 
tions will be resumed shortly. The officers of the 
company are P. J. Linden, formerly of Sturgeon Bay, 
president ; State Senator H. C. Peterson, Sturgeon Bay 
banker, vice president ; John Hinker, Menominee, secre- 
tary ; and Jerome R. McLein, Marinette, treasurer. 

The Below flooring factory, in Menominee, owned 
by H. F. Below, of this city, is employing thirty hands 
and turning out large quantities of hardwood flooring, 
for which there is a great demand. Another machine 
will be added soon. Charles Below, son of the owner, 
is the superintendent. 

Lumber prices have been stationary during the week, 
one of the local sales managers stated today. 

H. F. Below, of the Below Lumber Co., and Mrs. 
Below have been summoned to Lake Geneva by the 
critical illness of their son John, who attends the 
Northwestern Military Academy there. He has pneu- 
monia. 


LUMBER CUT AND SHIPMENTS FROM MONTANA 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 1.—It is estimated 
that during the last year shipments of lumber from 
Montana totaled 240,000,000 feet, about 154,000,- 
000 feet of this amount being shipped out of the 
State. Of this latter amount approximately two- 
thirds was larch. 

The report of cut and shipments for January 
from the secretary’s office of the Montana Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association shows that the ship- 
ments for the mills reporting totaled 840 cars or 
about 22,687,422 feet of lumber. The total amount 
of lumber shipped to points within the State, in- 
cluding ties and timbers was 211 cars, or approx- 
imately 6,004,256 feet. In detail the number of 
cars and total amount shipped to points in and out 
of State are as follows: 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
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Band Sawed Louisiana Red 
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Lumber Company 
Alexandria, La. 
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Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
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We are manufacturing more than two and one-half 
million feet of lumber per month of various woods, 
principally Poplar but our present stocks are badly 
broken caused by heavy sales in the past two months, 
However, even though we haven't much to offer, we still 
have a small amount of stock in the different thicknesses 
and grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 





We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface. 
If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


-Fowier Lumber Co. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. ~~, Cheez, ™. Boston, Mass. 
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LUMBER “to'sue” 
TO SHIP 
2 Cars WHITE OAK TIMBERS 
8x8—12x12—10 to 16ft. 
2 Cars 2° Sound Oak Plank 


2 Cars 2" Sound Wormy Chestnut 
2 Cars |” No. 1 C. & Bet. Hemlock 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 


Mills: Thayer, W. Va. CHARLESTON. W. VA. 





Bas EF 4 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 














ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also . Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 








Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. Sales Office at 
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Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 


GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office 3 MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—With all the mills in this district running 


full time lumber production is about normal. Labor 
is plentiful and an advance in wages is promised 
March 1. The car supply is only about 30 percent of 
what it was a year ago. The railroads promise relief 
but are not living up to their promises. Some mills 
are shipping transit, but this relief will be short if the 
railroads continue to place embargoes and other re- 
strictions. It is hoped that with the return to private 
ownership March 1 relief of the car situation will be 
one of the first matters attended to. In fact, many 
contend that the railroads are holding the equipment 
of each road on its own line as nearly as possible until 
after the first of the month. Lumber orders are 
plentiful and at top prices, $55 to $60 over list on up- 
pers, $10 and $15 on timbers, $20 on dimensions, $22 on 
shiplap and $15 to $18 on small timbers. Lath are 
strong and demand good at $13 to $15. Shingles con- 
tinue to advance and are selling around $5.75 for 
stars. 

The Kelso Shingle Co., of Kelso, has resumed opera- 
tion of its plant after a close down of several months, 
during which time extensive improvements were made 
and the capacity of the mill increased to 150,000 feet 
per 8-hour shift. E. A. Knight and Fred Graham are 
the principal owners. 

The announcement by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
that it expected to make a cut in the price of lumber 
of 10 to 30 percent and guarantee the price until the 
first of June, it is hoped by the lumbermen of this dis- 
trict, will have the effect of holding the market steady 
for the time being, altho the fact that the present 
high prices are the result of shortage of stock at the 
mill, car shortage, embargoes, and an unusual demand 
from the eastern trade, is not being overlooked. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 28.—Los Angeles and vicinity, like all other 
industrial centers, has had the high cost of materials 
to face for the last two months or more and with no 
relief in sight, as far as a decrease is concerned, 

Commor rough dimension is selling wholesale in 
this market at about $55 at the Coast yards. Lath 
are retailing at $25 a thousand at the yards and 
shingles for $8 a thousand. In some yards higher 
prices are prevailing. Common lumber shipped cargo 
is selling for $45 at ship’s tackle. A quotation on 
lath was received in Los Angeles last week from the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, which represents some twelve 
mills at Aberdeen, Oakland etc., of $18 at the mill. 
Tonnage to move lumber is getting scarce and move- 
ments of vessels are very slow into this port. Char- 
ters are high and with a tendency to advance. 

Building permits in Los Angeles issued for January 
were, roughly, $4,000,000; 71 percent of which were 
for frame buildings. This figure does not include the 
amount of lumber which is being used in the con- 
struction of reinforced concrete buildings. The demand 
for lumber here exceeds the supply and the yards are 
all working to capacity. Business is being very well 
maintained, but stocks at the yards are being cut into 


very badly. Dry redwood, which is a staple article 
in this market, is absolutely unobtainable at this 
time. 


Slight fluctuations have occurred during the last 
few days, causing many buyers to become very cautious, 
and buying is slowing up somewhat. A shortage of 
lath prevailed about a week ago, but several cargo 
shipments and the importation of a number of car- 
loads of iath have tided the builders and yards over 
with a good stock. Shingles, after having been scarce 
for a number of weeks, have finally become more 
plentiful in this market and the price has decreased 


a little. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—Further shrinkage of the car supply to the 
vanishing point, announcement by the Weyerhaeuser 
interests of a reduction in lumber prices everywhere 
until June 1, and a sudden slump in orders and a 
weakening of the upward trend in lumber prices, were 
the outstanding features of the week here. The car 
stringency became so acute that many of the mills 
received only one or two during the week, and the 
storage capacity of the Jamison Company’s shingle 
plant became so congested that cutting was suspended 
today until the situation betters and stock can be 
moved out. 

There was a feeling rather general among lumber- 
men today that prices have reached their crest and that 
no further advance may be expected. This is attri- 
buted to the cause said to underlie the cessation of 
orders, that material prices have gone so high that 
building investments are not being undertaken on the 
former scale. Reports said to be circulating in the 
East, and believed here to have a foundation in fact, 
that eastern bankers are withholding credits for 
building enterprises because of their cost, are as- 
signed as the basic cause of the new development in 
the lumber market. 

On the other hand, lumbermen who returned from 
trips into California report building there to be ex- 
tremely active, altho architects are advising their 
patrons not to build but to await the coming of lower 
prices. The situation there is inescapable, they found, 
due to the lack of housing facilities for incoming 
population. 

Building operations here continue to increase favor- 
ably, and more residential properties are under con- 
struction than at any previous time for two years. 
This is ascribed to the population pressure that com- 
pels construction to meet the demand regardless of 
price. 


Just what the return of the railroads to private 
ownership next week may mean to the lumbermen so 
long hungry for cars is speculative, but operators be 
lieve the cloture on cars this week is due to the effort 
to get the cars as nearly as possible back to their own- 
ing lines before Government control ends. Restoration 
of competition and the return of equipment to the 
owning roads are expected to prove factors of consider- 
able weight in relieving the situation. It was stated 
here this week that the Great Northern line, owning 
60,000 cars, has only 30,000 in service over that sys- 
tem at this time. Reported lifting of embargoes in the 
eastern States creates optimism. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—Encouraged by the response from middle 
western points, the Upright Shingle Co., first to under- 
take the production of Douglas fir shingles in north- 
western Washington, will continue to manufacture 
them indefinitely. President James L. Gilfilen says 
that orders are coming in both for siding and roofing 
and that three carloads have been shipped. To date 
1,000,000 shingles have been cut, the daily output 
being about 75,000. Eventually the company will 
return to the manufacture of red cedar shingles, but 
it will endeavor to take care of all fir orders. Mr. 
Gilfilen reports that the fir shingles come from the 
kilns in fine shape. 

With the return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship the Milwaukee probably will restore its barge 
service between Bellingham and Seattle, H. G. Selby, 
superintendent, believes, tho just when the restoration 
will occur he does not venture to say. This service 
was discontinued about two and one-half years ago 
because of the war, after it had been built up to the 
point where a daily service shortly would have been 
required. The barge handled twenty-four cars at one 
time and made four trips a week, with an occasional 
extra one. 

The cargo plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills this week began running at night. It will cut 
lumber for the box factory, which has many orders 
for boxes and is running steadily with every prospect 
of operating thruout the year. 

The Reichert combination shingle and siding mill in 
Anacortes is about to resume operation after having 
been practically rebuilt. It is the largest shingle plant 
in that town, the daily capacity being 250,000 shingles. 
J. W. Levinstone, of Bellingham, has leased the plant. 

The lumber market here has not been disturbed 
apparently by the price cut announced by the Weyer- 
haeuser interests. No reductions have been announced, 
but it will surprise no one if there are some changes 
in the near future. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb.28.—The building demand is good and the farm- 
ers will yet be in the market for lumber in the interior. 

San Francisco wholesale dealers report a continued 
heavy demand for redwood and white and sugar pine. 
There is a quieter tone to the fir market. The large 
jobbing concerns are still holding off, apparently wait- 
ing to see what will be the outcome of the situation 
in the Northwest. Wires, just received from Portland, 
indicate that manufacturers there have not reduced 
prices, except on transit going east, and the market 
continues firm. 

The announcement wired from Spokane, Wash., the 
Pacific coast headquarters of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., during the week, to the effect that reductions of 
from 10 to 30 percent under prevailing prices had been 
made, excited a great deal of comment here. It was 
intimated that the action of this company and others 
in reducing prices to something like what they were 
at the first of the year was principally in the interest 
of stabilizing the market on uppers. Some feared that 
the price of lumber would go so high that building 
would be checked. In fir lumber the uprer grades 
were affected principally. No one will be hurt but 
the so-called speculators. 

Douglas fir cargo prices, prevailing during the week, 
were from $39 to $40.50 base, San Francisco, and from 
$40.50 to $42 base, south, on List 7. This does not 
amount to any serious weakness and as production is 
less than the needs of the country at large, it is ex- 
pected that the market will rally before long. Febru- 
ary is usually a quiet month and sales since the first 
of the year have made a pretty fair showing. Uppers 
are still strong here. Wires, received from the North 
in response to inquiries, state mills are oversold. 

The redwood market continues to be very firm and 
well stabilized. There are no indications of any decline 
in prices and the demand is considerably in excess of 
production. Few of the mills have more than half 
the amount of stock that was on hand a year ago. 
The mills are well satisfied with the prevailing prices, 
but are unwilling to sell far ahead, as they are not 
sure of being able to make deliveries. 

An extraordinary demand continues for white and 
sugar pine, with the supply running shorter all the 
time. There is practically no shop for sale and no 
unsold lumber in sight. Eastern inquiries are coming 
from all sections. The output of the two large white 
and sugar pine mills in California, which are making 
a winter run, is only a drop in the bucket. The mills 
generally are making preparations for an early start 
this spring. 

The California pine box situation is very strong, 
altho 1920 season prices have not been established 
yet by the placing of new contracts by the large in- 
terests. Notwithstanding the lack of sufficient rainfall 
this winter, it is expected that California products 
will be sufficient to require all the shook that can be 
produced here, as well as large quantities of spruce 
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.ook brought in from the North. Prices are consider- 
ly higher than last year, thus far. 

An accident of an unusual character caused the 
ssing down of Pacific Lumber Co.’s “B” mill at 
otia, during the week. It is understood that the 
: ywheel of the Nordberg twin-Corliss engine burst and 
iso caused some damage to another unit of the power 

lant. Operations are being rushed at the “A” mill, 

») as to keep up the supply of redwood lumber. The 
company made a large output during the last month, 
nd has been making very good shipments to eastern 
nd California points. 

The Pacific Export Lumber Co. has removed from 
the Santa Marina Building to 311-313 St. Clair Build- 
ng. The R. J. Browne Co., of Portland, is the local 
fomestic end of the business. F. S. Burt is local man- 
ger of both companies. While export business is quiet 
he company is moving a little lumber when vessels 
ire available. While the car supply has hampered 
alifornia shipments from Oregon, a few cars are 
eing received. L. D. MacDonald is on a visit to 
farshfield looking up lumber conditions. 

G. A. Faraday and H. R. Hogan have opened a lum- 
er office at Room 501 Newhall Building, under the 
tyle of the Faraday-Hogan Lumber Co. 

W. R. Sayre has severed his connection with the 
‘alifornia Sugar & White Pine Co., this city, and has 
taken charge of the purchasing of white and sugar 
ine lumber for the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
with yards in Springfield, Mass., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.. He has just opened an office at 513 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, and devotes his whole time to 
purchasing for this company. 

The Red River Lumber Co. continues to turn out 
large quantities of pine box shook at Westwood and 
probably will duplicate this year its production of 
about 30,000,000 feet of shook during 1919. The box 
factory has a capacity of about 60,000 feet in eight 
hours. The fine winter weather has enabled excellent 
February shipments to be made following the record 
established in January when 20,625,000 feet of lumber 
was shipped. The twin-rip band crew in the shipping 
department, recently, made a record cut of 196,000 
feet in ten hours. 

The Standard Lumber Co. is making fair headway 
in the construction of its new sawmill at Standard 
which will be in operation during the early summer. 
lhe box factory, which has a capacity of 150,000 feet 
of shook in eight hours, is in operation. Last year’s 
shook production amounted to a total of about 20,- 
000,000 feet. The door factory at Sonora has been 
doing a good business and there is a heavy eastern 
demand. ; 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. is preparing to start 
up its sawmills at McCloud as soon as the weather 
will permit. The new mill will be electrically driven 
and uptodate in every respect. The factories are mak- 
ing a good winter run and last season’s production 
of about 25.000.000 feet of pine box shook is expected 
to be duplicated this year. . 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling Nathan 
Lumber Co., this city, reports the car situation im- 
proved and moderate shipments of fir coming in from 


Oregon. He expects an improvement in buying within 
thirty days. The Plumas Lumber Co. is shipping white 
pine. 


A. M. Mortensen, manager of the lumber and box 
department, plans to increase the capacity of the 
plant which the California Fruit Exchange bought 
from the Davies Box & Lumber Co. at Blairsden. The 
plant has a capacity of 50,000 feet of shook per eight- 
hour day. H. Rowe has been made superintendent of 
manufacturing and woods operations. 

Operations at the box factory of the California Door 
Co. at Diamond Springs have been suspended tempor- 
arily on account of the snow which fell in the recent 
storm. At Caldor, the lumber camp, about 100 men 
are idle, being unable to work on account of three 
feet of snow in the mountains. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., this city, has left for Oregon, where he 
will inspect the sawmills, ship yards, and creosoting 
plant maintained by the McCormick interests at St. 
Helens. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—Gradual relief from the car shortage is 
expected after March 1. In fact local railway officials 
declare there is a noticeable improvement already and 
that cars have been coming more freely the last ten 
lays than for some time. Shipments of lumber east- 
vard continue good. The absence of rain in Califor- 
iia for a long period is affecting to some extent the 
isual demand from that State for lumber at this 
eason. 

Work on the new dry kiln of the Schaffer Bros. 
Shingle Co. will be finished in about a month. It will 
jouble the present daily output of 230,000 feet. The 
ompany also plans to build a warehouse for storage 
urposes to enable it to continue operations even tho 
ars are not plentiful. 

Piling lumber at the daily wage of $4.75 a day must 
e placed in the list of outdoor sports for young mil- 
ionaires. This is the inference to be drawn from 
i story related of Aubrey C. Curtis, employed by the 
Vance Lumber Co., of Malone. Mr. Curtis is said to 
‘e the son of the late William Henry Curtis, New York 
nillionaire and stepson of G. W. Lowenthal, also a 
nillionaire. He has not been home, it is stated, for 
eight years and served with the Canadian forces over- 
seas, 

Charles Chase, who recently resigned the secretary- 
ship of the West Coast Lumber Co. to go into the 
wholesale auto supply business, left recently for the 
British Columbia country before he started for To- 
ronto, which will be his new location. Frank Thi- 
bault, for some time bookkeeper of the company, will 
fill Mr. Chase’s place and also continue as bookkeeper. 
This company has no connection with the corporation 
of the same name recently formed at Portland, Ore. 

The Satsop Shingle Co., a new industry of R. S. Fox, 
the Brady lumberman, is located in the Satsop valley. 








It is not a large plant, but Mr. Fox has had success 
with small mills. The mill at Brady, which had been 
closed for repairs, has been started. It has a capacity 
of between 40,000 and 60,000 feet daily. 

A. J. Stokes, former sales manager of the National 
Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, now in Scotland, in a survey 
of the lumber situation in Europe says he found a de- 
mand for 300,000 whiskey cases but was uncertain as 
to whether the prohibition law in this country would 
have some feature which would prevent his firm from 
filling his order. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 1.—Conditions that surrounded Montana’s 
larch trade last year were very promising and altho 
business in the State itself was not very encouraging, 
millions of feet were shipped to States outside. Pres- 
ent indications are of a big business for 1920; in fact, 
prospects loom brighter than they have for a number 
of years. 

Montana’s larch is greatly valued for finishing pur- 
poses, being straight grained, small-tight-knotted, with 
very little sappy wood. Having much clear lumber in 
it, the wood is of so fine a nature that some of the 
principal railways have purchased quantities of it for 
car building and repairing. When ships were being 
constructed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, it 
also utilized western larch for interior finish on the 
ships and millions of feet of this lumber were shipped 
to Philadelphia and other shipbuilding points. 

Phil W. Pratt, of Great Falls, was here recently 
visiting his lumbermen friends. Mr. Pratt formerly 
operated a lumber agency at Great Falls but since 
the decease of Guy W. Bulmer, manager of the Bul- 
mer Lumber Co. at Great Falls, he has taken over 
the management of Mr. Bulmer’s office. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—Confirmation of the sale by the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. of large tracts of timber land in 
Lewis County to the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, was brought by George S. Long, secretary of the 
Weyerhaeuser company, who returned to Tacoma this 
week after an extensive eastern trip. Rumors of the 
transaction have been circulating for some time, but 
Mr. Long’s statement was the first official confirmation 
to be made here. 

The action of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in re- 
ducing prices to the January figures with a guarantee 
of fixed quotations until June 1 at least has aroused 
the greatest interest among Tacoma lumbermen. The 
reduction is from 10 to 30 percent and the output 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s eleven mills will 
all be sold at the new rate. Mr. Long, commenting 
on the company’s action, which was announced from 
Spokane, declared that it was done to counteract the 
dangerous upward trend of prices which is beginning to 
affect building operations thruout the country. 

The action of the Weyerhaeuser company was not 
viewed with enthusiasm by other lumbermen. None 
of the manufacturers interviewed on the subject was 
willing to be quoted. The consensus was that the re- 
duction would not affect Coast dealers to any extent 
and none of the other large firms is expected to follow 
the prices set. As long as the car shortage prevails, 
it was said, prices will not be reduced materially. On 
the other hand, some exporters are fearful of the effect 
on foreign markets. The result of the experiment will 
be watched with interest. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 28.—John Saari, president of the Saari-Tully 
Lumber Co., was in Klamath Falls this week closing 
a deal for about 6,000,000 feet of California white 
pine and 4,000,000 feet of western pine that the 
company will need in the near future. R, G. Tully 
went over to the Aberdeen district during the week 
in connection with a contract for 500 cars of fir to be 
furnished by a new mill just placed in operation. In 
the meantime, F. W. Roblin, sales manager, has been 
busy handling some large orders from eastern points. 

G. W. Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale lumber 
dealers and exporters, states that while there is a 
fair volume of foreign business, this branch of the 
lumber industry can hardly be expected to improve 
a great deal until there is some change in the exchange 
situation. Mr. Gates does not expect any drop in 
prices of lumber for some time, as he believes those who 
make these predictions are in the market to buy in- 
stead of to sell. 

The Japanese steamer Tomiura Maru has been 
chartered to carry a cargo of lumber from the Colum- 
bia River to China for the China Import & Export 
Lumber Co. This will be the first Japanese steamer 
to come here for lumber for many months. The 
motorship Oronite is on the way here from San Fran- 
cisco to carry a cargo of lumber from this port to 
Sydney, Australia, for A. F. Thane & Co., of San 
Francisco. 

The American Wood Export Association has opened 
offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, this city. 

The old mill of the Fir Lumber Co. at Stevenson, 
Wash., bought a short time ago by interests in which 
the Murphy Timber Co. is a prominent factor, will be 
renovated and placed in fine condition for operation. 
A large body of timber has also been arranged for, it 
is reported. The timber was owned by Davis & Mc- 
Rae, and is in the hills back of Stevenson. 

B. J. Boorman, president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, was a Portland visitor dur- 
ing the week. Mr. Boorman is president of the Boor- 
man Lumber Co., of Great Falls, Mont., and came to 
Portland with Clement J. Baldwin, president of the 
Baldwin Lumber & Hardware Co., of Bridger, From- 
berg and Belfry, Mont. Speaking of the lumber situ- 
ation in Montana, Mr. Boorman said: “In Montana 
and elsewhere more lumber can be sold than is pro- 
duced. We can not produce enough because we hava 
not enough men. We have not enough men because 
the apprentice system limits the number of men who 
may learn a trade at one time.” 
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A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


-_ en CYPRESS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. €. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In Long and Short Leaf 


Siaeen V@llow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 
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LOUISIANA 


BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 





Climax Lumber Company 
M wale - 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy, New Orleans. La 
9 . 


Manager. 








F. L. SANFORD C. W. BODGE 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


404 Prudential Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at Sales Office, 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
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J. L. Weaver S. P. Weaver 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long and Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 








Yellow Pine 
Gees & Favre Le —, ct ioe 
Mandeville, [umber Co. fit Piling 


Louisiana 
\ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bids. J 








J. A. DENNY, J. E.KENNEDY, 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA "FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes @ Tools 








The Dubois Lumber Co., operating a large sawmill 
at Vancouver, Wash., has booked an order for a large 
quantity ..of export lumber, it is reported, part of 
which is to go to China and part to South America. 
The company will operate double shifts to rush the 
order. This will enable the plant to cut more than 
3,000,000 feet a month, 

F. C. Haworth, former assistant sales manager, has 
been promoted to the position of sales manager for 
the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co. with offices in 
this city and mills at Newberg and Salem, Ore. Mr. 
Haworth succeeds N. J. Sykes, who has become sales 
manager for C. H. Wheeler, of this city. 

P. J. Peterson and Axel Esselstrom have opened a 
new logging camp at Scotsburg and will log timber 
on a tract owned by W. H. Fisher. The logs will be 
driven down the Umpqua River to Reedsport for de- 
livery to the Winchester Bay Lumber Co.’s mill. 

John E. DuBois, the well known lumber man ot 
DuBois, Pa., is a Portland visitor. He is president 
of the Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wheeler, Ore., and 
owns much timber here. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 28.—Radical organized labor in Seattle is try- 
ing to recover some of the ground lost last fall when 
its leaders attempted to paralyze the entire community 
thru a multiplicity of strikes. The Building Trades 
Council, which called a strike when the housing needs 
of the city were totally inadequate, has appointed a 
wage adjustment board. It will seek to establish 
standard wage scales for the various unions in the 
building trades, to be effective May 1. The announce- 
ment is made in a circular notifying employers ot 
building trades mechanics, architects, master builders 
and other contractors to take part in the deliberations, 
beginning next week. The Master Builders’ Association 
continues to work under the American plan, or open 
shop. They cut off relations with the Building Trades 
Council last fall, when they fought the battle to a 
finish, and have not resumed them. They are merely 
sitting tight. At the same time they announce that 
carpenters’ wages will be raised March 1 from $7.50 to 
$8 a day, and that there will be no reductions. The 
master builders are satisfied that they have the situa- 
tion well in hand. 

W. C. Lawton, of the Lawton Lumber Co., presided 
at this week’s luncheon of Seattle wholesalers and 
conducted a discussion covering numerous phases of 
the business situation, including the new terms of 
sale, the square pack of shingles, transits and the 
market on fir. 

W. R. Dainton, until recently western manager of 
the Wyatt-Proch Lumber Co., Philadelphia, has or- 
ganized the Sterling Lumber Co. and will conduct a 
general wholesaling business, with offices in the Henry 


Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 1.—In order to conserve a large amount of 
dead and down timber the State of Minnesota has been 
unable to sell, State authorities are planning to put 
in logging camps and get out the timber with State 
crews. The timber is not only deteriorating but is a 
fire menace. State Auditor J. A. O. Preus has asked 
the State calamity board for authority to install log- 
ging camps and cut the timber. It is mainly suitable 
for posts and ties and for pulp wood, and after being 
cut and hauled to the railroad stations is to be sold. 
Mr. Preus says he is not ordinarily in favor of the 
State entering as a competitor of private business, but 
that in the present case it seems to be necessary. 

Charles B. March, of the State Lumber Co., Kal- 
ispell, Mont., is here on business and reports the mills 
sadly hampered in their section by the lack of cars 
to move their product. He says that the high prices 
of lumber can not be expected to take a turn down- 
ward until the mills have cars enough to enable them 
to run at normal capacity and catch up with the 
demand. 

James J. Keboe, who has been a salesman of cement 
in this territory for some years, has opened an office 
here as a representative of the SiFo Products Co. 

Christian Rudd, general manager of the J. & W. C. 
Shull Co. yards, has returned from an inspection 
trip into Iowa and Nebraska, where he found prospects 
generally good for spring trade. 

A. C. Lauren, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is on 
a western tour, taking in the general offices at Spo- 
kane and some of the mills. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 2.—The last week brought something of a 
lull in the market here in the direction of yard buy- 
ing, tho the industrial demand has remained strong. 
Considerable interest is manifested in the return of 
the railroads to their owners and it is assumed that 
the roads will come into the market for considerable 
car material and timbers for needed improvements. 
Earlier in the year, in anticipation of the relinquish- 
ment by the Government of control over the roads, nu- 
merous inquiries were made by various roads as to 
the prospects of getting car and bridge material and it 
is expected these inquiries now will be renewed. It 
is said that there is necessity of much car repair work 
as one means of relieving the present shortage in equip- 
ment. 

In the building line prospects all continue bright for 
a big spring program. Locally, real estate transfers 
in February exceeded $5,750.000, a figure rarely ex- 
ceeded in the most active realty months, and $3,500.000 
more than the ‘ransfers in February, 1919. At the 
same time a large number of 99-year leases containing 
building clauses were made. Incidentally, after being 
held up for a year, bids were called for on the 16-story 
building to be erected for the Federal reserve bank; 
and several other big commercial building projects were 
announced, tho building permits for February totaled 
only $640,000, a decrease from January of $131,000. 


Building permits for seventeen southwestern cities re- 
porting to the Federal Reserve Bulletin were $8,791.- 
955, an increase over January, 1919, of more tha: 
$6,200,000, and more than $3,250,000 in excess of 
December, 1919. Commenting on this the Bulletin 
says: This tremendous gain over December is especial!) 
significant in that it shows an indication of buildin, 
expansion in 1920 notwithstanding the increased cost 
of labor and materials, and there are evidences thai 
many buildings are starting early despite winter draw 
backs to gain whatever advantage in prices is to be 
gained before the big spring rush begins. Another 
gratifying feature of the building situation is that 88.: 
percent of the estimated cost of buildings for whic) 
permits were issued in January is to go into new con 
struction. There are evidences at hand of good results 
of the “Own Your Home” campaign. 

Taking all of these things into consideration, lum- 
bermen generally are “sitting pretty” and looking for 
a big year. Not much is expected from the countr; 
yards, for the reason that labor is too scarce, but lum- 
bermen say that when the cities are caught up wit! 
building the country trade will put on a boom for 4 
year or two. 

As soon as new quarters are ready for occupancy, 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Washington an‘ 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Kansas will move to 
the Republic Building from the present quarters on the 
sixth floor of the R. A. Long Building. The room 
vacated will be occupied by the sash and door depart 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which eventually 
will take over the entire sixth floor. 

The A. O. Thompson Lumber Co., operating a chain 
of yards in this city, has added 10,000 square feet to 
its yard at Eighteenth Street and Walron Avenue, 
and will consolidate the yard at Southwest Boulevard 
and Summit Street with the Eighteenth Street yard. 
A new general office building is to be erected at the 
Eighteenth Street yard. 

Hans Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber Co., who in Lake- 
view Farm has one of the finest cattle farms near 
Kansas City, has added another sixty-seven acres to 
the establishment by purchase last week of part of the 


Ess farm. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


March 2.—Lumber operators have been marking 
time in this territory of late. The car situation is 
described by shippers as being just as tight as ever, 
but dealers are looking for improvement in the near 
future now that the railroads have reverted to pri- 
vate operation. The view is generally taken here that 
the managements of the roads will endeavor to make 
a showing, and that special efforts will be made to 
clean up the requisitions for cars at the earliest possible 
date. The Duluth agent for a Pacific coast mill asserted 
that according to his advices 37 percent of his com- 
pany’s car requisitions were filled during the last 
week. Small hopes were held out in his reports as 
regards any speeding up in the movement of Pacific 
coast products this way for some time to come, for 
the reason that the shortage of products is so acute 
that the mills are compelled to spread their deliveries 
over a wide area in an endeavor to keep as many of 
their customers going as possible. 

The price situation remains firm, and dealers on this 
market do not look for any easing up in view of the 
admitted general shortage in outputs of woods prod- 
ucts this season. None of the salesmen here have re- 
ceived any intimation that the reduction of 10 percent 
in western pine, recently announced by the Weyer- 
haeuser interests, will be extended to Minnesota white 
pine lumber, tho hopes are held in some quarters here 
that a plan will be devised to stabilize lumber prices 
during the next few months, as owing to the nervous- 
ness of the market at present, with no certainty re- 
garding where list figures will stand from week te 
week, contractors are being debarred from bidding on 
jobs and many projects are being held up on that 
account. Practically all the large work going out 
now is being taken on the cost plus basis. 

The Duluth Builders’ Exchange is endeavoring to 
arrange a scale to prevail in the various building 
trades during the season. At Superior, Wis., across 
St. Louis Bay from this city, all the trades, except 
bricklayers and stone masons, have filed a demand for 
$1 an hour. Bricklayers and masons over there ar¢ 
asking for $1.25 an hour, or $10 a day. In Duluth 
some of the trades are asking $1.25 an hour, and on 
some jobs now in progress bricklayers and masons 
are receiving $1.50 an Four. The contractors here 
and the trade unions are endeavoring to get together 
and it is thought that w..ge scales will be agreed upo: 
within the next two weeks. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 1.—Business during the last week has been 
rather slow on account of bad weather north, wheré 
dealers could not unload lumber already on hand and 
received a more or less false impression as to the 
amount of stock in transit from this congestion at 
unloading points. Severe car shortage has also had 
its effect, as this district is getting practically no 
cars; and there is practically no lumber ready for 
shipment. A marked indication of a revival of busi- 
ness is noted and it is thought that by March 15 most 
lumber buyers will be in the market again. 

Some concessions have been made during the last 
week where stock was in transit or where certain 
stock had to be moved quickly. Business for ship- 
ment after April 1 has not shown any decline, and 
millmen will not be surprised to see the market run 
away with itself for thirty or forty-five days com- 
mencing April 1. Dealers would do themselves 4 
good turn by buying now rather than waiting until 
later, when everyone will be in the market. One 
wholesaler in Tuscaloosa is buying all the stock he 
can get his hands on at a reasonable price, for ship- 
ment April 1 to May 1. There were several railroad 
orders out today and there is a strong demand for 
decking and siding. 
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ORANGE, TEX. 


March 1.—There is a variance of opinions in this 
section regarding the lumber market. Manufacturers 
claim the price is stiffening and that they can sell 
anything they have in the lumber line at top prices, 
while wholesalers aver the market shows a slight soft- 
ening. At any rate speculative buying has just about 
ceased and transactions are confined to lumber, which 
the buyer either intends to use himself or expects 
to turn over immediately to consumers. Quotations 
from different mills on the same grades show a 
variance of as much as $5 or $6 a thousand feet. 
Many of the mills have been shipping more than they 
cut during the last few weeks, while the car supply 
has been a little more liberal than usual. Inquiries 
for track and bridge materials are more numerous 
and this class of trade promises to show an improve- 
ment with the return of the railroads to private own- 
ership. 

The city wharf and dock commission closed a con- 
tract this week with A. C. McFarlane & Co. for exten- 
sion of the work on the municipal docks, including the 
completion of the municipal railway, extension of the 
skidway and dry lumber sheds and aprons. The price 
for the work bid on was $62,654. 

A transfer was filed in the clerk’s office here this 
week recording the sale to the West Lumber Co., of 
Houston, of the sawmill and timber holdings of the 
Rees-Corriher Lumber Co., exclusive of the sash and 
door plant, at Connell, eighteen miles west of Orange 
on the Texas & New Orleans Railroad, for a stated 
price of $340,000. 

Improved weather has caused the Sabine River, 
which has been at an unusually high stage for months, 
to recede to a point where the log men can once again 
begin rafting timber, and the mills here are for the 
first time in a year assured an ample supply of logs. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 1.—Opinions about the southern pine market 
are at variance and this is truly reflected in the stock 
sheets sent out. In some instances there is a differ- 
ence of as much as $6.50 between mills on exactly 
the same item. Millmen contend that they are sell- 
ing everything they can cut at top prices, while whole- 
salers are inclined to the belief that the market is 
softening. Under these conditions speculative buying 
has stopped altogether and trading is being done very 
close. The market might be said to be a little more 
nervous than it was a week ago, and no one is taking 
chances. Up until the slackening of inquiries three 
weeks ago buying lumber was not speculation, for the 
buyer was sure of a handsome profit on the strength 
of the rising market. Some of the mills which had 
managed to accumulate a little stock claim that they 
have been shipping more than they could cut. 

Rex H. Browne, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Beaumont Lumber Co., has been advised 
of the birth of a son to his wife, who is now in Grand 
tapids, Mich., where she is visiting. The new boy 
is the fourth in the family. 

W. B. Van Landingham, purchasing agent of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, is spending some 
days looking over the Texas situation and picking up 
a few sticks. 

Frank B. Haviland, of the Haviland Lumber Co., 
New York, has been in Beaumont on a buying expedi- 


ia HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 1.—For over a week persistent rumors of 
price softening have as persistently eluded all at- 
tempts to verify them. Lists frankly and sincerely 
divulged by representative southern pine manufac- 
turers show no lowering of the plane or suspicion of 
the firmness of the last several weeks; actual transac- 
tions of the later days of last week record these typical 
prices f. o. b. mill: inch and better finish, $125; 1x12 
No. 2 boards, $60; 1x8 No. 2, $55; 1x4 No. 3, $40. 
An unavoidable conclusion is that the vague talk is an 
expression of a wish that is father to the thought. 
While recent clear weather has revived logging here 
und there with correspondingly increased production. 
that production as a whole is negligible, and stocks at 
mill points are almost unbelievably light, and one 
day’s general rain—quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility if not a probability—-would nullify any spas- 
modic heavier output. The real cause for the current 
rumors seems to be the fact that retail demand has 
slackened temporarily—an inevitable and seasonal lull, 
for retailers’ stocks are generally reported to be well 
filled for early requirements. Normally increased pro- 
duction, were that likely, would be met by the current 
and prospective heavy building demand. The eagerly 
awaited railroad demand certainly can not be counted 
upon as a market depressing factor Said one re- 
garded in this market, and with warrant, as almost an 
oracle and whose observations are expressive if not 
elegant: ‘It’s the wise guy who keeps up production 
however the market soars.” 

Barring a few favored sections, car supply is far 
from adequate; by some it is called its worst. For 
example, to one large manufacturer with headquarters 
here the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway reported 
by wire one day last week that it was 3,700 cars short 
of its requirements. 

Exports have received a decided check and are said 
to be practically nil. This is due principally to the 
uncertainties of foreign exchange, with the improve- 
ment of which foreign trade is expected to revive. 

The plant of the Bonita Lumber Co., a Nacogdoches 
(Tex.) hardwood enterprise inaugurated by L. E. In- 
gram, of Houston, and associates in November last, as 
was then reported by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
been undergoing extensive improvements and was -ex- 
pected to start work not later than March 1. Ma- 
chinery so far installed includes a circular saw of 
about 35,000 feet daily capacity, to which will be added 
dry kilns, planing mill and other woodworking ma- 
chinery. 


Robert W. Wier, president of the Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., returned to Houston on Tuesday of last 
week from the international trade conference held in 
Mexico City, Mexico, Feb. 11, 12 and 13, under the 
auspices of the American Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, and in which he represented the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce and the Southern Pine Association as 
its accredited delegate. Mr. Wier is engaged on a 
report on his mission which promises to be of un- 
usual importance as well as interesting reading. 

Edward E. Gieseke, secretary-treasurer of the Capi- 
tal City Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., was a Houston 
visitor early last week. Mr. and Mrs. Gieseke, who 
have been taking a swing around southern cities, left 
Tuesday night for New Orleans, La., whence they 
purposed to go to Hot Springs, Ark., for two weeks’ 


stay. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


March 1.—-The serious car shortage which has pre- 
vailed in this section for several weeks shows no im- 
provement. Manufacturers are encouraged, however, 
through the feeling that the return of the railroads to 
private operation will tend to clarify the railroad situa- 
tion. One great benefit that is expected is a more 
equal distribution of available loading equipment. It 
is charged that while Laurel and southern Missis- 
sippi in general, never have suffered for cars as badly 
as at this time, no less than two hundred empty cars 
were recently billed from Atlanta to New Orleans and 
apparently an error was discovered and the same cars 
rebilled back to Atlanta, passing thru Laurel in both 
directions. Shippers say it will be a happy day when 
railroad men can no longer shift the responsibility of 
car distribution to the Government. 

It is known that some of the largest concerns in 
this part of the South have for some time favored sta- 
bilization of southern pine prices around present 
levels, and they believe that the recent actions of the 
Weyerhaeuser and Shevlin-Carpenter interests of the 
North and West, in declaring their prices as fixed in 
January will remain in effect until June 1 and July 
1, will have a widespread influence thruout all lumber 
producing districts toward preventing further advances. 

The Southland Lumber & Trading Co., one of the 
Dantzler concerns, has. recently opened a hardwood 
yard in Laurel with Anton Soeller as manager. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 1.—Weather has been more favorable dur- 
ing the last week, but the small mills are still having 
trouble. The car situation is the real drawback right 
now. Cars are still very scarce and the mills are fast 
filling up their ramps and some of them are piling 
timbers on the ground with a hope of getting a bet- 
ter supply of cars soon and not having to further 
reduce their output. The demand, while probably not 
as heavy as a few weeks ago, is still satisfactory, as 
the mills are well loaded up and are not really looking 
for new business. It is not thought that prices on 
the higher grades of shed stock will advance much 
further, as they are now bringing an excellent price, 
altho it is hard to find any at any price. All kinds 
of fresh cutting are in good demand at prices around 
those of the last month. 

Thompson & Collier have purchased the timber on 
several thousand acres of land south of Purvis and 
have erected a 15,000-foot capacity mill. This land 
was cut over years ago by the Camp & Hinton Co., but 
the small trees were left and now they are ready for 
manufacture. 

The Bear Creek Mill Co., Leakesville, Miss., has cut 
off its night run and are operating on day shift only. 

The Cliff Williams Lumber Co. has started the erec- 
tion of a planing mill at Heidelburg, Miss. It operates 
several small mills near that point and will haul its 
lumber there to be dried and dressed. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 1.—There have been rumors circulated among 
the manufacturers of North Carolina pine during the 
last week that the market has softened somewhat, 
due to the embargo restrictions on lumber shipments 
which have been in effect for some time. Notwith- 
standing these rumors it would appear from the 
amount of sales recently made, the prices obtained and 
the number of inquiries received for stock, that the 
embargoes have had little effect on the market as yet; 
but it may be true that in markets like Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, which have been accessible, the volume 
of stock received has been large enough to justify 
buyers there in holding off from making further pur- 
chases in hope of being able to pick up bargains in 
stock for which forced sales may be necessary. It 
is true that the mills are accumulating some stock 
because of the embargoes, a number of them not being 
able to ship anything at all, but all of this stock is 
covered by orders on the books. More encouraging 
reports are being received from the North as to em- 
bargoes, and it is believed a decided change for the 
better will occur shortly. The Atlantic Coast Line 
now has an embargo against all points on its own 
system and northern connections due to lack of motive 
power. Buyers are continuously clamoring for stock 
purchased, denoting that it is wanted badly and that 
supplies in the North and East are very light. 

The amount of business done in rough lumber dur- 
ing the last week was about the same as the week 
previous. There is a very good demand for good lum- 
ber, both edge and stocks, both from local and other 
markets and prices will undoubtedly make further 
advances in the near future. In the South alone, with 
good weather, the North Carolina pine mills should 
be able to sell the greater part of their stocks of build- 
ing grades. There has been a slightly better demand 
for 4/4 edge box during the week, made up mostly 
of small sales. The box makers are still withholding 
purchases of that item because of high quotations, 
but are buying freely of edge culls, red heart and 
stock box. Stock box has been scarce for some time 
and it has only been within the last week or ten days 
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that box makers have sent out inquiries for this stock, 
particularly for 10-inch. Box bark strips are moving 
out briskly, the mills having no difficulty selling all 
they make both in the rough and dressed. Wagon 
works, automobile factories and other industrial con- 
cerns are big users of these strips. 

There has also been a slightly heavier sale of 
dressed pine during the last week, the orders consist- 
ing of mixed cars chiefly. The planing mills are averse 
to taking on more business right now because of in- 
terruption to shipping. Buyers appear to be planning 
for early spring trade, judging from the fact that 
solicitation both by mail and in person is freely 1n- 
dulged in. Prices of dressed stock continue to aa- 
vance, although more slowly than heretofore. Pros- 
pects for building in this section are very bright. 
Roofers are eagerly sought after but hard to buy at 
any price. 

Bad weather has been experienced at the mills dur- 
ing the week, which has interfered with logging and 
production. Many mills are also suffering from car 


shortage. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


March 1.—The conditions of the lumber market are 
practically the same as they were when last reported 
except that there is increasing evidence of prices be- 
coming more stationary. The last few days have 
brought a weakening in the demand for dimension, but 
those best informed on the situation are confident that 
this is only temporary. At this writing the demand 
is improving on this item. It is expected that within 
the next few days dimension will be bringing the same 
prices as it brought before the lull. The car situa- 
tion continues bad. The outlook for both steady manu- 
facture and brisk demand during the spring is zood. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 1.—Tho building gives promise of being ac- 
tive thruout this territory, prospective builders of resi- 
dences are becoming more or less troubled over the 
prices prevailing in the lumber market. The tendency 
to postpone building is becoming more pronounced and 
people are not taking well to the idea of paying as 
much for a small cottage as they formerly paid for a 
much larger home. 

The weather for the last week has been ideal and 
mills are taking advantage of the improvement of 
the conditions in the woods. 

S. B. Langford, A. W. Whiting and B. B. Davis have 
formed a partnership to build, equip and operate a 
20,000-foot capacity planing mill at Vinton, La., about 
thirty miles west of Lake Charles. The capital stock 
o. the new company is $5,000 and building materiai 
and machinery have been ordered. The new company 
will engage in the manufacturing and planing of lum- 
ber, moldings, shingles and sash and door accessories. 
S. B. Langford will serve as general manager. 

With its four sawmills operating full time and in- 
creased activity in its oil developments, the town of 
Edgerly, La., is enjoying a marked degree of prosper- 
ity. The four sawmills are the W. E. Cline mill, the 
Chesson & Holloman mill, the Dave Barnes mill and 
the Cormier sawmill. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 1.—Insofar as buildings for commercial or 
business uses are concerned, New Orleans is in the 
midst of a genuine building boom. Two of the daily 
newspapers are building new homes, the Whitney 
Central bank is building a 14-story annex, a new 
Orpheum Theater is under way, the Marine Bank & 
Trust Co. has cleared a site for construction of its 
annex and other projects whose aggregate cost will 
run well into the millions are assured. Residence 
building, while active by comparison with war times, 
still lags. The Association of Commerce last Satur- 
day announced the appointment of a special housing 
committee to investigate and if possible to solve the 
housing shortage problem, which has become acute. 
The committee will hold its first meeting Wednesday 
afternoon, and organize for its task. 

Another strike by river front labor is threatened— 
about the ‘’steenth” since the series began. This 
time the trouble involves the possibility of a general 
strike on the part of harbor workers. It is caused 
by refusal of the Illinois Central Railroad to re-employ 
some of the strikers who returned to work the other 
day. The railroad officials explain that they were 
compelled by the recent strike to employ new men, 
who can not in fairness be discharged because the 
strike was settled. They offer to take back all the 
strikers for whom there is work, and to re-employ the 
remainder as work for them develops. The union 
leaders insist, however, that all must be taken back. 

A. C. Goodyear of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad, visited New Orleans last 
week after completing an inspection of his companies’ 
properties at Bogalusa. This is Mr. Goodyear’s first 
visit here since his elevation to the presidency of the 
two companies. He reports the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant again running full time, with the 
labor troubles apparently ended. 

Telegraphic advices from Washington last Wednes- 
day approved the sale of the buildings at the West 
End naval training station to Frank B. Williams, of 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Co. The Government 
invited bids for purchase of these structures some 
time ago, and at the opening, Mr. Williams proved 
to be the highest bidder. On receipt of the tele- 
graphic approval of the bid and award, the buildings 
were formally turned over to Mr. Williams who will, 
it is understood, remove and remodel them into 


dwellings and quarters for the employees of the St. 
Bernard Cypress Co. 

According to a recent announcement here, the firm 
of Isadore Newman & Sons, which hitherto has ae- 
voted its attention largely to street railway enter- 
prises, have acquired an interest in a hardwood timber 
tract of about 12,500 acres situated on the Pigeon 


River near Sevierville, about twenty-five miles from 
Knoxville, Tenn. The tract, which was cruised by 
LeMieux Bros. & Day, of this city, has an estimated 
stand of about 120,000,000 feet of tine hardwoods. 
The new owners will begin its development, according 
to the report, by installing a portable mill. Tennessee 
capitalists are said to be interested with the New 
Orleans firm in this purchase. 

Bogalusa, La., home of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. and affiliated enterprises, is planning to lay ap- 
proximately 100,000 yards of paving, the first con- 
tract probably to be let at a special meeting of its 
commission council March 20. The same magic city 
is preparing also to extend the municipal water and 
sewerage system, build four new school houses and 
make other improvements at a total cost, including 
the paving, of about $1,000,000. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 2.—Permits were issued last month for 242 
new buildings to cost $1,237,406 and 302 alterations 
to cost $365,005, a total of 544 permits for improve- 
ments to cost $1,602,411, as against $310,621 in 
February, 1920, a gain of $1,291,790. 

It is reported that most of the buying by retailers 
is from the country yards. For this reason, whole- 
salers report, it is very hard to move 2x10 and 2x12’s 
at present, as country dealers use these items in very 
small quantities. 

The report of the Merchants’ Exchange shows that 
8,650 cars of lumber were shipped last month, as 
against 5,742 cars in February, 1919, a gain of 2,908 
ears. Receipts of lumber totaled 11,289 last month, 
as against 9,464 in February, 1919, a gain of 1,825. 

J. S. Garetscn, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., who 
was in St. Louis today, said that while weather had 
improved, logging conditions are still very bad. “Only 
three or four weeks ago,” said Mr. Garetson, “it rained 
so hard and so suddenly that teams came very neat 
drowning in eight feet of water.” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 1.—Much interest is manifested here in the 
announcement that the plant of the General Shipbuild- 
ing Company (Inc.), at Alexandria, Va., established 
during the war to aid the Government in its program. 
will be sold at auction next Wednesday. Included in 
the property to be disposed of under the hammer are 
many thousands of feet of lumber. Hammond & Ogle. 
of this city, are the auctioneers. 

The reconstruction of the wharf and other prop 
erty of the Canton Lumber Co. on Boston Street, this 
city, destroyed by fire last December, has progressed 
so far that a part of the planing mill and other 
facilities are about to be put into use again. 

The Winchester Barrel Co., operating at Winchester 
and several other places in Virginia, announced last 
Saturday its intention to erect additional buildings 
for the manufacture of apple barrels. The company 
has heretofore conducted an assembling plant, but now 
plans to receive the raw material and manufacture bar- 
rels. It has plants at six or more points in Virginia 
and West Virginia and is one of the largest enter- 
prises of the kind in the Old Dominion. 

Much interest is also shown among members of the 
trade here in the announcement from Spokane to the 
effect that as a measure looking to the stabilization of 
the lumber market, price reductions which would 
amount to 10 to 30 percent under present quotations 
were sent out by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., distrib- 
uting agency for the eleven mills of the Weyerhaeusr 
interests, on Feb. 24. The reduced prices, it was de- 
clared, would remain effective at least until June 1. 
The Weyerhaeuser Timber Corporation, as reported at 
the time, is establishing a lumber distributing depot 
here from which to supply stocks thruout the East and 
as far as the Mississippi River. Construction of the 
depot facilities has not yet advanced far enough to 
make the station available, but with the opening of 
the weather much faster progress is likely to be made 
on the bulkhead, which constitutes the first work to 
be undertaken. With the depot once in operation, any 
material price reduction decreed by the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. would be certain to have its effect upon the 
local and other eastern markets. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 2.—The tendency is to move cautiously so 
far as purchases are concerned. From the standpoint 
of prices the market has been well maintained and 
there is little in the situation to Indicate any serious 
falling off for some weeks to come. The report from 
the Northwest that prices from certain sections have 
been reduced has created considerable comment, but 
when it is recognized that that particular section is 
already oversold with nothing to offer at new prices 
it is not easy to see how business can be booked on 
the basis of the published price reduction. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that buyers are on the alert for 
news indicating a drop in prices. This applies not 
only to the lumber industry but to all commodities, 
and with a general feeling that it will not be long 
before there is a general reduction in commodity prices 
it is difficult for those who have stocks to sell to ex- 
plain away the proposed reduction in prices as pub- 
lished from the Northwest section during the week. 

The embargo situation has eased up slightly, but 
many orders are still far behind, altho stock has been 
ready for loading. Weather has improved and the 
prospects for spring building are good, but it is not 
along speculative lines. 

The searcity of dwellings continues decidedly acute 
in many sections of the market, but until lumber prices 
become more stabilized the fact can not be denied 
that loaning institutions are unwilling to advance 
building funds on the same percentage basis as under 
the old price schedules. There are some leading 
financiers who take the position that the public and 
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banks have simply got to be educated to the fact that 
high prices are here to stay, at least for a number of 
years, but when it comes to putting out their good 
money on the basis of today’s values it is difficult for 
the average builder to get the accommodation he re- 
quires. On the other hand, leases for office space are 
being renewed at practically 100 percent increased 
rental, which is putting many skyscrapers on a 
much better paying basis. ‘This is bound to increase 
the activity in this class of construction, and with 
offices as scarce as they are there is much incentive 
for investors putting money into such construction. 

Yard inventories are fair, but much below normal 
so far as fectage is concerned, but in dollars and cents 
values run considerably higher than in «ther years. 
Collections have been good, but the reiidjustments 
necessary because of the advance in the Federal Re- 
serve rediscount rate make the outlying banks cau- 
tious in extending their accommodations to such an 


extent that since Feb. 1 there has been a stronger 
tendency toward conservatism. Most wholesalers 
prefer to view the market as a day-to-day proposi- 


tion; that is, not booking business for stocks they do 
not own, and qualifying their quotations with restric- 
tions that keep them on a safe level. There is no ques- 
tion that stocks at middle points are scarce, but some 
old time observers who admit there is little in past 
history to act as a criterion for present conditions are 
equally insistent that it will not be long before pro- 
duction in all lines, including the lumber industry, 
will be on a larger basis, and that the price tendency 
the last few weeks indicates that the peak has about 
been reached. Furthermore, the export situation has 
put considerable stock on the domestic. market that 
would otherwise have been shipped abroad. The home 
demand has been sufficiently strong to absorb all these 
stocks on a higher price range, which makes it all the 
more difficult for the average buyer to judge the future 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Love, Boyd & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., have an- 
nounced the removal of their New York sales office 
from 103 Park Avenue to 547 West 110th Street, 
where they are now located. This company is a 
large manufacturer and wholesaler of hardwoods. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 2.—The housing corporation of the Tona- 
wandas has awarded the contract for the construction 
of eighty new homes, the first to be built by the cor- 
poration. These houses Will be constructed mostly of 
lumber and will be started just as soon as it is posst- 
ble to start new building in the spring. The corpora- 
tion has plans for the erection of two hundred new 
homes here this year to meet the excessive demand for 
dwellings. Many of the houses are to be rented or sold 
to families that are expected to come to the Tona- 
wandas in answer to the call of local industries for 
more help. 

T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber & Box Co., has 
been appointed a member of the committee which has 
been appointed by the aldermen of Tonawanda and 
North Tonawanda to look after the drafting of a 
charter for the consolidation of these cities under one 
government. The charter is to be sent to the State 
legislature shortly for passage. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 1.—There is plenty of business of one kind 
or another among the lumbermen here, and it would 
make interesting conversation, but about all that seems 
to be talked about is the reported statements of one 
of the big manufacturers and wholesalers that lum- 
ber prices would soon take a drop of 20 or 30 percent. 
There are apparently none here who find anything in 
the facts within their knowledge to warrant them 
agreeing with the statement, but there are some who 
think the effect may possibly be beneficial if the report 
was circulated as propaganda. The wholesalers all 
agree that the retailer who holds off buying on account 
of it is likely to find that others have absorbed all 
the available supply, and he will get none when he 
needs it, but the retailers are trying to capitalize it 
by using it as an inducement to lower quotations. The 
facts in this market seem to indicate that prices would 
normally go the other way influenced by the law of 
supply and demand alone, but there is a real effort 
on the part of manufacturers’ representatives and 
wholesalers to stabilize prices at their present level 
until such time as they can be lowered legitimately 
and cause no loss on stocks in hand, which will not 
be until after demand has been supplied. There can 
be no doubt that the report has had an effect on the 
volume of buying being done by the retailers, who 
had just gotten up a little speed after a slow season, 
but it does not seem to have had much effect on the 
box makers, planing mills, furniture and trim makers 
or the big industrial plants, who are all good buyers. 
Wholesalers are having no trouble in selling all they 
can get, at good prices, but some of them feel that 
the recent stampede to the mills for buying is partly 
responsible for the present high prices. The weather 
has been against the use of lumber in building opera- 
tions, but it has also been against the delivery of lum- 
ber to the job, so the yards have had all they could 
hardle. Some of them have been getting in belated 
shipments and their stocks on hand have been grow- 
ing, but the average stock is still below normal in 
face of an expected demand far above normal. From 
reports from the bureau of building inspection there 
is a tremendous volume of business being prepared for 
the opening of building weather, and in the suburbs 
there is already much activity that will be augmented 
with the disappearance of frost. 

The market here is tight all round, with hardwoods 
especially in demand and prices high. Southern and 
North Carolina pine are offered in somewhat better 
quantities, but prices are firm. Lath and shingles are 
scarce and high. Hemlock is very scarce and white 
pine rapidly becoming so. General business condi- 
tions here are very good, with an undercurrent of 
conservatism that has not come to the surface yet. 


Contractors and builders thruout the State have 
been warned to submit plans and specifications for 
new buildings and structures undergoing alterations 
to the bureau of inspection of the department of labor 
and industry for approval. Under the fire and panic 
act of 1909, with the amendments of 1917 and 1919, 
builders share the responsibility with architects in the 
construction of buildings, and many flagrant viola- 
tions of the law have recently come to light. In 
January, just about half the plans submitted were 
disapproved and heavy expense has been incurred. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. has added another man 
to its sales force in Laurence Lippincott, son of Rob- 
ert W. Lippincott, owner of the Willetts Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., of Haddonfield, N. J. The younger Mr. Lip- 
pincott has been spending several months at North 
Tonawanda, and is now starting out on the South 
Jersey territory in conjunction with Harry Howden, 
manager of the local office. 

R. Wyatt Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, was 
home for a few days last week but has returned to 
Sumter again, where he has spent most of his time 
for the last nine months in charge of building the 
concern’s new mill, following the destruction of the 
old one by fire. 

Cc. C. Weigold, formerly selling millwork for the 
J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co., has joined tbe forces of 
Cc. C. Coolbaugh & Son Co., where he will continue to 
specialize in millwork to the retail trade. 


OBITUARY 


Widow of Michigan Lumkerman Dies 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Detroit, Micu., March 4.—Mrs. P. A. Ducey, 
widow of Patrick A. Ducey, an early Michigan lum- 
berman and banker, died here this morning at the 
age of 76. 

















P. H. STARKS, general superintendent of the 
ILamb-Fish Lumber Co., died at Charleston, Miss., on 
Feb. 29 after a brief iliness. Influenza, followed by 
pneumonia, caused his death. Mr. Starks became 
general superintendent of the Lamb-Fish hardwood 
mill about eleven years ago leaving the Lansing 
Wheelbarrow Co. at Parkin, Ark., to accept that 
position. He was highly successful in his work and 
much of what the company has accomplished is due 
to his efforts. He was also a planter, being joint 
owner with W. B. Burke, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., in the 
Tandy plantation in Tallahatchie County, and also 
owned a plantation. He is survived by a widow and 
two daughters, Mrs. F. M. O’Shea and Miss Ruth 
Starks, both of Charleston. 





W. H. ICENOGLE, manager of the New York 
office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., died in that city 
Sunday, Feb. 29. Mr. Icenogle, who was a first 
lieutenant of the 20th Engineers (Forest) and served 
in France several months, had not been in good 
health since his return. Previous to going to France 
he was sales representative of the company in 
Michigan territory and was well known among re- 
tailers in the territory contiguous to Chicago. His 
remains were taken to his old home, Wilder, Kan., 
and were accompanied by V. S. Leggett, of the New 
York office. Mr. Icenogle had been connected with 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. for twelve years. The 
funeral was held at Wilder on Thursday, March 4. 
The — is survived by his father, mother and 
a sister. 


_—_—— 


W. H. BAILEY, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, died Feb. 
26 at St. Cloud, Fla. He was 78 years of age and 
had been a resident of the Coeur d’Alene district 
since 1884, when he located at Eagle Creek in the 
lumber business. His body will be taken to Coeur 
d’Alene for burial. 





GEORGE F. LONG, president of the Long Lum- 
ber Co., Gainesville, Fla., died Feb. 27 at Gaines- 
ville of influenza. Mr. Long had not been in good 
health since he sustained a fall at his plant, which 
left him in a weakened condition. He was 46 years 
old and in addition to operating the Gainesville 


mill, held an interest until recently in a plant at 
Jes seosrgg Fla. He is survived by a widow and three 
children. 





BEN D. SHERWOOD, president of the Walrath & 
Sherwood Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., operating 
a string of ten yards in Nebraska, died Feb. 29 at 
his home in Omaha of apoplexy. He was a native 
of Manitowoc, Wis., where he was born in 1859, 
and was for many years secretary to T. B. Simp- 
son, a Michigan lumberman. In 1886 he moved to 
Nebraska from Chicago and engaged in the lumber 
business at Atkinson. The following year he joined 
with C. H. Walrath, and in 1902 the two went to 
Omaha, where they engaged in the wholesale lum- 
ber business. A widow, one son, a sister and broth- 
er survvie. 





GEORGE B. AHLERING, a lumberman of Evans- 
ville, Ind.. died at his home in that city on Feb. 
26, following a brief illness. He was the son of a 
pioneer lumber manufacturer of Evansville, and 
was connected for many years with the H B. 
Sawmill Co., of that city. For twenty-five years he 
was employed by the Clements A. Reitz Sawmill 
Co. Mr. Ahlering was 65 years old, and is survived 
by two sons and three daughters. 





EMBARGOES AGAINST NEW ORLEANS 
RAISED 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 2.—On March 1, em- 
bargoes on both local and domestic shipments of lum- 
ber to New Orleans, except when destined to Havana, 
Cuba, were completely raised. Export shipments are 
moving very slowly, however, because few of the dock 
men have returned to work and it is difficult to get 
shipments unloaded. 
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SHIPMENTS 
OVER ALL LINES. 
§CARGO SHIPMENTS 
TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE 


Pr Nee 
FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVE 


Saw Mil!, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 









OU get two kinds of material 
from a sawmill—wood and 
lumber. There are two kinds of 
buyers—price buyers and lumber 
buyers. Are you a price buyer 
and are you getting wood—or are 
you a lumber buyer and getting 
lumber? 


We cater to lumber buyers who 
want uniform quality, high grade_ f 
millwork, dependable grading and | 
are willing to pay a fair market 
price to a reliable manufacturer. 


We solicit inquiries and orders from 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Daily Capacity, 250,000 Feet. 











California White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Genera! Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 











acific 


Coast 
LUMBER 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Engineers Bldg. 














LONG FIR JOISTS. 
ano BIG TIMBERS 2: 


Falis, 
Wash. 
i Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


wARos:, H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTs 








the Cost of the SSS 
By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 


Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 





Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK -SPRUCE CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE; 


706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 














a hie. 


When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 





L Renecreniatves: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 2 


Fir 
Spruce ai 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments a" 














Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 










W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


q General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 

















Flooring, || 
FIR sine” CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, || Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, || Finish and 
Dimension, etc. | Shingles. 





WwW are niminciedas 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 


Washington. Send us your inquiries. 


IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. | . PINE 

















PINE | We makea 
|, 609-614 Lumber Exchange, ialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. | “a 














Lee Krauss, of Krauss Bros., of New Orleans, La., 


was in Chicago part of the week. 


manager for the Long-Bell Lum- 
Mo., was a Chicago visitor on 


W. M. Beebe, sales 
ber Co., Kansas City, 
Thursday. 


E. W. Swenson, of the Imperial Furniture Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., was in Chicago and was a guest at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club. 


Frank J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Co., left for 
the west Coast this week, expecting to spend two 
weeks or so visiting the mills. 


A. H. Ruth, sales representative in Chicago for the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., returned 
‘tuesday from a northern trip. , 


Frank H. Buck, chief inspector for the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, left early in the week 
for St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., on an inspection 
trip. 


Clarence Happ, who has been connected with the 
Winnetka Coal & Lumber Co., left this week for Fort 
Leavenworth, Wash., where he will be employed by 
the Great Northern Lumber Co. 


J. M. Attley, president of J. M. Attley & Co., re 
turned early in the week from the South, where he 
spent several weeks on a vacation trip. 


S. L. Boyd, of the Mann Lumber Co., Henderson, 
Mont., was in Chicago this week to offer to the local 
trade a quantity of Idaho white and western pine 
which he desired to sell as a single block. 


An item in last week’s issue stated that E. A. 
Foster, of Norman, Okla., had been elected president of 
Carey, Lombard, Young & Co., which was an error. 
Mr. Foster was elected to the vice presidency. 


G. Il. Bulgrin, sales manager for R. Connor Co., of 
Marshfield, Wis., was in Chicago part of the week on 
his way to Canada. J. J. Brennan, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
sales representative of the company, was also there 
during the week. 


Fred L. Sanford, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, La., was in Chicago Tuesday on his way 
to Washington, D. C. He reported an excellent de- 
mand for lumber and said the probability was that it 
would remain good. 


Announcement has been made of the appointment of 
Samuel B. Sisson as sales and advertising manager 
of the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The company intends to inaugurate intensive mer- 
chandising policies and this is one of its first steps 
in this direction. 


E. V. Godley, who has been sales manager of the 
wholesale department of the Riner Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and is a brother of W. D. Godley, sales 
representative in Chicago for the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., has resigned his position. Mr. Godley will 
become State agent in Texas for an eastern candy 
concern. 


George R. Christie, of Houston, Tex., general man- 
ager of the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association, was 
in Chicago this week. He said that the company Is 
doing a fine business and contemplates writing fire 
insurance for lumbermen as well as workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability, which have hereto- 
fore concerned it. 


Fred G. Steenberg, well known retired sash and door 
manufacturer of Oshkosh, Wis., and his wife are spend- 
ing a vacation trip in Arizona. He reports having a 
splendid time. He spent several days on the Martinez 
ranch where twenty-six years ago he spent several 
months. He took horseback rides over the ranch with 
some of the cowboys he knew at that time. 


Cc. M. Wheeler, president and general manager ; 
Paul C. Gerhart, general sales manager, and H. G. 
Johnston, sales representative of the “Ye Planry” 
Service, of Dailas, Tex., were in Chicago this week, 
coming here for the purpose of opening Chicago head- 
quarters. Mr. Johnston will remain in charge of the 
Chicago office. 


Division “C,” hardwood wholesalers, of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago has endorsed Horace F. 
Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y., as the next 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. The hardwood lumbermen of Buffalo, who desire 
to see Mr. Taylor chosen, have been notified of the 
action of the Chicago hardwood wholesalers. 


George T. Mickle and others with the George 
T. Mickle Lumber Co., have organized the George T. 
Mickle Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., for the purpose 
of handling the western business of the company. 
George T. Mickle is president; A. W. Miller, vice presi- 
dent ; Harvey D. Welch, secretary ; and Wilbur Hattery. 
jr., is treasurer. The western company will be managed 
by A, W. Miller. 


Members of the board of directors of the Northern 
Memlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held 
a meeting in Chicago on Monday at which was dis- 
cussed the civil suit against the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association for conducting the open 
competition plan. It was decided that C. H. Wor- 
cester, W. A. Holt, and John A. Defaut should go to 
Memphis and attend the preliminary hearing next 
Monday. Among those present at the meeting were 
M. J. McCullough, of Schofield, Wis., president of 


the association, Secretary O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, R. 
B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., George HE. Foster, of 
Mellen, Wis., A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, BE. A. Hamar, 
of Chassell, Mich., C. C. Collins, of Rhinelander, and 
Ray E. McQuillan, of Antigo, Wis., and M. J. Fox, of 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Fred K. Fish, manager of the Lumber, Tie & Timber 
Vulcanizing Co., of New York City and Atlanta, Ga., 
made Chicago a hasty visit this week on his way thru. 
Mr. Fish has a new process for producing pulp as well 
as chemical byproducts from mill waste which he be- 
lieves will be of even greater benefit to the lumbermen 
of the country than the wood vulcanizing process which 
has been successfully introduced, 


J. Hl. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros, 
Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., who has charge of 
the sales in Chicago returned from Jackson, on Mon- 
day, where he had been for two weeks. He said that 
he found no dry lumber at the mill and the situation 
was true of other mills. Some of the mills are closed 
down because no logging can be conducted. His 
brother, Carl II. Faust, president of the company, 
came back with him part of the way and went to 
Dawson Springs, Ky., for a rest. 


E. L. Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumber 
Co., returned Saturday from a west Coast trip, visit- 
ing many points from Vancouver, B. C., to Seattle, 
Wash., and he found that the lumber situation there 
was very complicated. While it was true that most of 
the big mills were getting only about 30 percent of 
their car requirements, the flood of transits from the 
west Coast, said to be two thousand or three thousand 
cars, was due to many of the smaller mills loading 
up cars coming to them with items that are not staple 
and sending them on their way rejoicing, only to meet 
a sad fate at the other end of the line. He said that 
many lumbermen in Chicago and elsewhere could not 
understand the story coming from the west Coast 
about lack of cars when there were so many transits 
being shipped, and the foregoing was the only expla- 
nation he could offer. He found a few instances of 
well known concerns loading transits with better 
stock, having speculation in mind, while many of the 
timber mills are down because their yards are full 
and they have practically no cars coming in for load- 
ing out. California is enjoying a wonderful building 
boom, he said, and the bungalow is the type that is 
mostly being built. The California hotels, he said, 
especially those at San Francisco, Pasadena and Los 
Angeles, are so filled with tourists that a person can 
hardly get a place to sit down, leaving out of con- 
sideration the obtaining of a place to sleep. 





IN CHARGE OF ST. LOUIS OFFICE 


St. Louis, Mo., March 2.—A new comer in the lum- 
ber trade of St. Louis is C. J. Eskridge, who has come 
here to take charge of the office of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., of Kansas City. His offices are in 
the Arcade building. He succeeds W. B. Medes, who 
is ill in Kansas City. Mr. Eskridge was transferred 
to St. Louis from Fort Smith, Ark., where he has rep- 
resented the Pickering interests the last three years. 
Hfe covered that section of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
He began his career in the lumber business in 1909 
with the Mansfield Lumber Co., Fort Smith. For 
several years he was with the Southwestern Inter- 
state Coal Operators Association. 





GOATS’ MILK FOR CHICAGO’S 
TUBERCULOUS 


For some time efforts have been making to induce 
the Cook County Board to secure a small herd of 
milch goats to provide milk for the tuberculous pa- 
tients who are now wards of the county at its Oak 
Forest Infirmary and in the County hospital. Short- 
age of funds threatened to cause postponement or 
refusal of an appropriation for the purchase of the 
goats. But at a meeting of the board this week physi- 
cians and other public spirited citizens who had in- 
formed themselves regarding the value of goats’ milk 
for invalids and children, especially for the tubercu- 
lous, interested themselves in the matter and the 
board finally appropriated $3,850 for the purchase of 
the goats. 

One person who has interested himself in this 
project and in promoting the breeding of milch goats 
generally is ‘Farmer’ Brown, of Evanston; mentioned 
in the article on goats in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of February 21. Other persons who came to the rescue 
of the milch goat were the following: Mrs. James 
A. Patten, of Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Ira Couch-Wood, 
secretary of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund; 
George A. Marcy, president of the Armour Grain Co., 
and John G. Shedd, president Marshall Field & Co. 
Inasmuch as it is pretty generally admitted that the 
milch goat is practically immune to tuberculosis, milk 
from this animal for persons afflicted with tubercu- 
losis is highly esteemed by physicians. 

In appropriating the money for the purchase of 
the milch goats the following commission was 
created: Commissioner Robert McKinlay, who was 
the prime mover in the matter ; Commissioners Nowak, 
Wilson, Fitzgerald and MacLean; Mrs. Patten; Dr. 
Caroline Hedger; Mrs. Wood; Charles A. Stevens; 
Col. Robert R. McCormick; Prof. F. K. Cooke, Dr. 
Karl Meyer and Henry L. Bailey. It is probable that 


Chicago’s example in establishing a goat farm in con- 
nection with its work for the tuberculous will inspire 
other communities to take similar steps. 
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FILING AMENDED INCOME RETURNS 


R. B. Goodman, chairman of the economics commit- 
tee, and Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have given 
out the following statement which supplements the 
previous circulars, Nos. 297 and 303: 


With regard to the status of questionnaires and the 
filing of amended returns or claims, the members of 
the advisory committee of the Washington conference 
have conferred by letter with this office and with E. T. 
Allen, at Washington, and Mr. Allen has conferred with 
the department and some of the members of the ad- 
visory committee who have been in Washington. Mr. 
= final report on this important subject is as fol- 
ows: 

“The income tax division of the revenue bureau has 
stated its position under existing law and regulations 
to be as follows: 

“The timber questionnaires which have been sub- 
mitted by various tax payers are considered as evidence 
submitted by the tax payer in support of figures given 
in income tax returns prior to 1919. As such they will 
be examined in connection with the income tax returns. 
No formal acceptance of the questionnaire figures as 
such will, on the initiative of the department, be an- 
nounced to the tax payers. 

“Tf the tax payer has in the timber questionnaire 
used any figures which differ from those used in income 
tax returns, it is presumed that this was done to cor- 
rect former mistakes. Therefore the necessary correc- 
tions should be made in the accounts of the tax payer 
and amended returns or claims should be filed cover- 
ing such corrections. The return for the 1919 tax- 
able year should take cognizance of such corrections.” 

This does not compel any tax payer to file within 
any given time, or at all, any amended return or claim 
based on variance of his questionnaire figures from 
those in previous returns. But it is to his interest to 
do so, a8 soon as practicable, if his questionnaire figures 
support any amendment or claim which would be to his 
advantage, or if they indicate previous understate- 
ment of tax liability which may lead to penalty unless 
corrected. 

The questionnaire itself serves only as evidence in 
connection with returns, not as modification of re- 
turns; hence unless returns are modified in the manner 
required by law and regulation they will be audited 
as they stand, with the questionnaire considered only 
as support thereof. Settlement on such basis might be 
reconsidered for good cause, but rejpening a settled 
case on a new basis is hardly as desirable as to have 
all considerations recognized in the original audit. 

Obviously the 1919 return should be consistent with 
the questionnaire. Any amendment of previous re- 
turns which the tax payer needs make to protect his in- 
terest should also be made promptly, in order that all 
returns on file and being audited may be consistent 
with each other, and that audit shall not proceed on 
earlier ones on an undesirable basis. This is particu- 
larly true if credits are being claimed to apply on tax 
payments for 1919. Outstanding claims for refunds 
may also be converted into claims for credit, and their 
allowance will involve the same consideration. 

If it is not practicable, because of the time and 
effort involved or for other good reason, to accompany 
the 1919 return with amendments of previous returns 
which it is. however, desirable to make, then a letter 
of transmittal should state that the 1919 return is 
consistent with the facts given in the questionnaire 
and that, as soon as possible (preferably giving ex- 
pected date), previous returns will be amended in 
conformity with the questionnaire and with the 1919 
return. 

The manner of making amendments and claims is 
prescribed by law and regulation, just as is their 
necessity, without special dispensation available to the 
forest industry. The form and requirement varies 
with the character and extent of the revision to be 
effected. 

Law and regulations also determine penalties and in- 
terest involved by any failure to make such state- 
ments and payments of taxes as shall be found to have 
been due. It is improbable, however, that over severe 
interpretation will be applied in cases where there has 
been no intent to evade taxation but only confusion 
because of varying legal advice, the long delay in 
auditing past returns, indetermination by the depart- 
ment or its agents, and doubt still remaining as to 
some of the facts sought to be established by the 
questionnaire. Sincere and reasonable effort to reach 
and present needed facts should suffice. 

Tax payers are warned, however, not to fail to ap- 
preciate the necessity of reporting 1919 inventories at 
“cost” or “cost or market whichever is lower.” In 
order that the 1919 income may be properly ad- 
justed to this basis it is just as necessary that the 
1919 inventories be revised if taken on any other basis. 
This will necessarily involve correction of 1918 and 
1917 returns on the same basis, and in such cases such 
corrections should be made by filing amended returns 
with the 1919 return, or by doing so as soon as prac- 
ticable thereafter, after giving notice in connection with 
the filing of the 1919 return of intention so to do. 

This report has been approved without further sug- 
gestion by Maj. D. T. Mason. 

This statement is so clear that it requires no further 
explanation. The bureau of economics realizes that 
there are many tax payers in the industry who are 
unable at this time to procure the services of a 
certified public accountant for the length of time neces- 
sary to make all of the adjustments in their accounts 
required by the data they have returned in their ques- 
tionnaires, and by the revision of their computations 
for inventories, in accordance with the regulations. 





AT SERVICE OF THE LOGGERS 


The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of New York, 
makes the announcement that Alexander W. Dodge, 
a weli known engineer, is now connected with it as 
engineer and salesman for its logging machinery. Mr. 
Dodge has had a thoro training in the lumber produc- 
ing sections and will at all times be at the service 
of the loggers. He graduated from the Oregon Agri- 
culture College in 1910, having taken the course in for- 
estry, and in 1912 graduated from the Forestry School 
at Yale with a master’s degree. Much of his time 
was spent in the logging camps of the West, gaining 
practical experience working in the woods, the mills 
and the yards. He spent 1913 as logging engineer for 
the Diamond Match Co. at Sterling City, Calif., where 
his work brought him in continual contact with power 
skidding and loading machinery. During the three 
years following he was chief deputy State forester of 
California, and thru that position he became ac- 
quainted with many lumbermen of the west Coast. 


In 1917 he became associated with the Standard Oil 
Co., of California, leaving that position to enlist in the 
army. After taking his officers’ training at Camp 
Lewis, Wash., he was commissioned as a first lieu- 
tenant and during most of his eighteen months’ serv- 
ice was in charge of a machine gun company. Follow- 
ing his discharge, Mr. Dodge for a year was connected 
with the forest interests of John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
of New York, spending the time in the Lake States and 
the Maine woods. Mr. Dodge is familiar with logging 
conditions in every State where there are large lum- 





ALEXANDER W. DODGE, 
Who Joined Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. Forces 


bering operations and is also familiar with Canadian 
conditions. His thoro experience makes him a valuable 
addition to the Lidgerwood company’s staff and the 
appointment is in line with its practice of engaging 
men with practical logging experience for its engineer- 
ing and selling staff. 
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OPTIMISTIC OVER MEXICAN PROSPECTS 

The Chicago trade delegation that went to Mexico 
to study conditions there at first hand and cultivate 
the good will of the leading business men returned 
the first of the week brim full of optimism concern- 
ing the opportunities in the republic that has been 
in such turmoil in recent years. The delegation con- 
sisted of John W. Thomas, of the Great Lakes Trust 
Co.; E. E. Brown, of the First National Bank; Charles 
I, Horwitz, of the Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; 
Ira A. Newman and G, L. Schomberg, of Morris & 
Co.; C. Gottlieb, of the Kabo Corset Co.; George B. 
Foyle, of the Richardson Silk Co.; H. E. Shepherd, 
of Rosenwald & Weil; Dr. Sherman Taylor, of the 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co.; Harry H. Garver 
and Merle Snyder ,of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, 

The delegation left Chicago Feb. 6, and its trip 
from the border to Mexico City and return was made 
in an armored car. Conferences began as soon as it 
reached Mexico City and general business problems 
relating to credits, policies and business practices 
were discussed, as well as other subjects relating to 
better trade relations between the two countries. The 
following ten days were spent in interviewing the 
leading commercial men of Mexico City. Two of the 
Chicago party went to Vera Cruz and two others to 
Guadalajara. Conferences were held with Sig. Rouaix, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Sig. Gonsalez, Controller of 
Mexico and Sig. Calinas, Secretary of Commerce & 
Industry. 

The delegates gathered the impression that the 
commercial interests of Mexico are friendly to the 
United States and that they have an especially friend- 
ly feeling toward Chicago. Mexico has wonderful 
resources, the revolution is over, except perhaps in 
the seare heads of the yellow press, and a big volume 
of trade awaits only coéperation between the commer- 
cial interests of the two countries. The final confer- 
ence held at Mexico City was with President Carranza, 
which was unusual, for after formal talks President 
Carranza invited the delegates to sit down and they 
talked with him for half an hour. The act of Presi- 
dent Carranza was commented upon by Mexican offi- 
cials as being a marked departure from established 
customs. 

As chairman of the Chicago delegation, John W. 
Thomas delivered the following address to President 
Carranza: 

“The members of the Chicago delegation to the first 
commercial congress of Mexico and the United States 
present their respects and desire to convey their very 
sincere appreciation of the most cordial reception 
extended to them, and their belief that the conference 
will prove very beneficial to both countries. 

“It is also their earnest desire to express to you, 
sir, as the chief executive of this great nation, their 
felicitations upon the wonderful manner in which 
your country and especially your capital city have 
withstood the experiences thru which they have 
passed. 

“We came expecting to find a city showing many 
marks of these experiences, but instead, we find a 
magnificent city with many wonderful buildings, 
pn no avenues, beautiful parks and inspiring monu- 
ments. 


“We have been received with open arms by Gov- 
ernment officials and leading business men, and no 
pains have been spared to make our visit exceedingly 
pleasant. We are assured that Mexico has the kind- 
liest feeling for the citizens of her sister republic of 
the north. 

“We desire to express with the greatest sincerity 
the good purposes of the people of Chicago, of Lllinots 
and the Mississippi Valley, and the assurance that our 
strongest wish is that these two great nations may 
go on, hand in hand, codperating in the fullest meas- 
ure in all matters which will operate for the advance- 
ment of both. Each possesses wonderful resources, 
which complement the other, and under the spirit of 
fraternal good fellowship these advantages will prove 
of untold value to each other and to the entire world. 

“May we both build our national structure on 
‘Independence and Liberty,’ and moving onward in a 
spirit of ‘peace on earth, good will to men,’ go forward 
to a much grander future.” 

The delegation left Mexico City on Feb. 22 and 
arrived at San Luis Potosi the same evening. There 
they had a delightful stay and the delegation was 
greeted by the mayor and other officials. That eve- 
ning there was a banquet, and during the day the 
mayor had declared a municipal holiday in commem- 
oration of Washington’s birthday. 

“My personal opinion,” said Mr. Thomas on his 
return, “is that the revolution in Mexico is over. The 
troubles now are due only to gangs of bandits who 
make an occasional raid and then hide in the moun- 
tains. This is the work of men who take advantage 
of whatever opportunity may develop, but attempts 
at an organized revolution appear to be at an end.” 
Mr. Thomas continued : 


“Our general impressions are that the natural re- 
sources of Mexico are practically unlimited. There 
are immense amounts of standing timber, and vast 
areas of both tillable and grazing land. The wonder- 
ful mineral resources when developed will make Mex- 
one of the richest nations on the western hemis- 
phere. 

“The prime necessity is the development of these 
resources. Colonization by the right type of settlers 
would be a great benefit to Mexico, which needs a 
hard working population of men who are capable and 
industrious. 

“We found that there is a peculiar condition in 
Mexico City with reference to the banking situation. 
Deposits as we understand them here are practically 
unknown there. Mexican business houses carry cash 
on their own premises in amounts which American 
concerns would not think of for a moment. Such 
bank balances as are carried appear to be with banking 
houses in the United States and Europe. 

“Commercial activities in Mexico along food lines 
are largely in the hands of Spanish residents; opera- 
tions in textiles largely in the hands of Frenchmen. 
One of the difficulties experienced by many concerns 
in Mexico relates to what might be referred to in polite 
terms, as ‘personal privilege.’ 

“A large volume of business is being transacted in 
Mexico by concerns which have been established for 
a long time. The credit of these concerns is on a 
par with that of similar houses in the United States. 

“As far as general commercial relations in the 
smaller centers thruout the Republic are concerned, 
we do not feel that the time is yet ripe for concerns 
in the United States to enter the field unless they 
have resident representatives in Mexico City, men 
who speak the language and have a wide acquaint- 
ance. They must also be thoroly familiar with local 
customs. 

“Using the natural resources of Mexico as a basts, 
one might say that the future of Mexico depends upon 
developing them, colonizing the land and eliminating 
special privileges. When Mexico accomplishes these 
things and mobilizes her own finances she will be in 
a thoroly independent position and will be one of the 
wealthy nations of the western hemisphere. 

“It is likely that relations between the two nations 
will be in much better shape within a year or so, and 
matters will clear up that are now hampering the 
dealings of business men.” 

Mr. Snyder, of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, gave more attention to the lumber situation 
than any other of the delegates. He said that there 
is no reason why the same volume of lumber business 
that prevailed several years ago, when millions of 
feet of lumber went from Texas and Louisiana into 
Mexico, should not prevail again. Mexico needs lum- 
ber from this country badly. From Senor Carlos 
Viezca y Arispe-Avenue Francisco L. Madero, a furni- 
ture manufacturer, he obtained a schedule of prices 
paid for material, which was as follows: 


Mexican 
Dollars 
Pine lumber, 1,000 feet, (first class)........ 180.00 
Pine (second class), 1,000 feet.............. 130.00 


Fir beam, 6 “varas” x 8 inches wide x 4 inches 


Ce ae. | ne 2.40 
Fir beam, 6 “varas’” x 9 inches wide x 4% 

mean ChieM, MOF MCs ccccccessccccccess 3.60 
(A “vara” is equal to 2.78 feet.) 
Boards, several lengths, per 1,000 feet........ 120.00 
Wee CO, De Dik bs cadaccenegucacess 220.00 


I[azel nut tree, square metre, 1-inch thick.... 6.00 
(Walnut tree not common here. Would interest.) 
Ilazel nut tree, square metre, 14-inch thick.. 6.25 


Ifazel nut tree, square metre, 2 inches thick.. 6.50 
Oak, square metre, 1 inch thick............. 6.00 
Oak, square metre, 144 inch thick............ 5.25 
Oak, square metre, 2 inches thick............ 6.50 
Mahogany, square metre, 1 inch thick........ 6.00 
Mahogany, square metre, 1% inch thick...... 6.25 
Mahogany, square metre, 2 inches thick...... 6.50 
Red cedar, square metre, 1 inch thick........ 4.50 
Red cedar, square metre, 2 inches thick...... 5.00 
Maple, square metre, 1 inch thick........... 10.00 
Maple, square metre, 2 inches thick.......... 11.00 
Veneer, oak, hazel nut tree, mahogany, birds- 

CIO DRI Gis WINN nbc twacceccewesaces« 1.75 


These prices are twice the amount they would be 
in American currency as the Mexican dollar is worth 
only half the American dollar. 

PDP DDD DP PPP 


AN AMERICAN Chamber of Commerce was recently 
organized in Bolivia. Samuel A. Maginnis, American 
minister to Bolivia, has been elected honorary presi- 
dent, with Ross Hazeltine, American consul at La Paz, 
honorary vice-president. George A. Easley is active 
president of the new American chamber. Similar 
bodies have been organized in Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
and Colombia. 
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Louis Gerlinger, Jr. 





We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE, 
NOBLE FIR 


West Coast Products 


The mills we directly repre- 
sent have a daily capacity of 
over 500,000 feet. 


Gerlinger- Anderson Co. 


ani oe Portland, Ore. 
H.J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 








Brix LUMBER. 
ComMPANY 


WHOLE SALE 
PAcIFIC CoAst Forest PRODUCTS 


PoRTLAND, OREGON. 


Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
account having large ship- 
ping-capacity and prepared 
to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, Western hem- 
lock lumber. 


Your correspondence invited. 





































1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


foo 








Remember! “'‘Buehner™ Spruce is worth more! 


Here's 
Hoping 


that the car supply 

will increase so that 
All orders may be shipped and 
new orders accepted on which 
prompt shipment can be made. 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














Business Changes, Incorporations, Etc. 


(Concluded from page 72) 


Roberts—The Mill Lumber Co. 
ness here. 


IDAHO. Nampa—The Idaho Lumber Products 
Co. recently began business. 

IOWA. Council Bluffs—The Joyce Lumber Co., 
in the wholesale and retail business at Clinton, 
lowa, and Green Bay, Wis., will open a yard here 
= = H. Thielen, manager. Buildings to be 
erecte 


KENTUCKY. Mt. Sterling—The Electric Supply 
Co. will open a builders’ supply business here in 
about a month. 


LOUISIANA. Madisonville—The Madisonville 
Saw & Planing Mill has opened a wholesale depart- 
ment and sales office in Maison Blanche Annex, New 
Orleans. 

Monroe—The Union Saw Mill Co. has begun busi- 
ness here; headquarters, Huttig, Ark. 

Ponchatoula—The Belknap-Parker Lumber & 
Export Co. has started a sawmill here; headquarters 
in New Orleans. 

MAINE. Bar Harbor—Cleaves Bros. have started 
a sawmill here. 

Bath—Alton L. Tripp has started a sawmill and 
planing mill. 

, Caribou—W. E. Crockett has started a sawmill 
nere, 

Ellsworth—Moor & Foster have begun a whole- 
sale lumber business here. 

Washburn—The Lawrence & Bolt Lumber Co. 
has started a sawmill here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Cleale Lumber 
Co. has begun a wholesale hardwood lumber busi- 
ness, 

MICHIGAN. Saranac—The Kelly-Stowell Broom 
& Handle Co. recently began. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Duncan Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, has opened an office here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—William Ernest has be- 
gun a retail business. 

MONTANA. Coram—The Montana Lath Co. re- 
cently began business. 

MISSOURI. Mound City—Jacob Cloos has opened 
a lumber yard here. 

NEW MEXICO. Alamogordo—The Otero County 
Lumber Co. is a new concern here. 


NEW YORK. Malone—The Sulphan Manufactur- 
ing Co., a corporation with 3,000 shares of stock 
without nominal or par value, has been. formed as 
a holding company for the consolidation of various 
timber tracts of the Malone Electric Light & Power 
Co. The company is given the right to engage 
in pulp and paper making and water power de- 
velopment. A sawmill will be built in the spring, 
hardwood manufactured and the pulp wood used 
for the Malone Paper Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lanvale—C 
ton recently started a sawmill here. 

Southmont—Charles Peelen has started a saw- 
mill here. 


OHIO. Hicksville—Custer Bros. have started in 
the lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Afton—C. E. Walker 
started a retail lumber business. 

Homing—The Montgomery Lumber Co. will open 
a lumber yard as soon as stock arrives; recently 
incorporated for $150,000. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—The Phillips Lumber 
Co. is a new concern here. 

Lebanon—The Lebanon-Santiam Lumber Co. has 
acquired a block of ground and will establish a 
lumber yard and planing mill. J. P. Clancy is 
secretary-treasurer and manager. 

Veneta—Roberts, Immell & Co. recently started 
a sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol— The Pierpont-Paxton 
Lumber Co. will establish an office at Chattanooga. 

Memphis—The Hutcheson Lumber Co. has begun 
a wholesale hardwood business. 

Shelbyville—The Turner-Day-Woolworth Lumber 
Co. has begun a wholesale business here, with head- 
quarters in Nashville. 

TEXAS. Abilene—Thomas Harrell will open a 
retail yard June 1. ; 

Cross Plains—Thomas Harrell will open a retail 
yard about April 1. 

Sherman—The Groesbeck Lumber Co. has begun 
a retail business. 

WASHINGTON. 
started a sawmill. 

Kelso—William & Olander recently started a re- 
tail lumber business. 

Kelso—E. L. Stoneson has started a lath mill 
here. 

Seattle—Trike Tanner Mill & Lumber Co. has be- 
gun business. 

Spokane—The Empey Lumber Co. 
wholesale business. 

Spokane—The Hagenbuch Lumber Co. has begun 
a wholesale business. . 

Tenino—Blevin & Lang has begun a shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Woodruff—George Wilson will open 
a lumber yard here in about two months. Address, 
Wausau, Wis. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — Ivan D. 
Smith Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale lum- 
ber and shingle business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Duner-Matheny 
Sash & Door Co. has increased its capacity, adding 
new buildings and machinery. 

GEORGIA. Bainbridge—The Southern Lumber 
Co. has completed the installation of machinery and 
placed its sawmill in operation. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Davidson & Case Lum- 
ber Co. is moving to a new location on South Wash- 
ington avenue, where an office building, two stories 
high, and lumber sheds and warehouses are being 
erected. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Atlantic Tank & 
Barrel Co. will build addition which will house 
several dry kilns; cost, $25,000. 

Louisville—The Byron Typewriter Cabinet Co.. 
of Mt. Clemens, Mich., has closed negotiations with 


is a new busi- 


Cannon & Bur- 


recently 


Dryden—Kooken Bros. recently 


has begun a 


the Louisville Industrial Foundation for removal 
of the plant to Louisville to a site purchased, and 
— erect a plant with 12,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Louisville—The Monon Veneer Co. has purchased 
a site and the old Monon roundhouse, which it will 
convert into a veneer mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Carr Lum- 
ber Co. will build a spur of the Davidson River log 
road up Avery’s creek. 

Hertford—Major & Loomis will rebuild the plant 
recently destroyed by fire. 

OREGON. Veneta—Roberts, Immel & Co. are 
erecting a 30,000-capacity mill. 

Roseburg—A new mill of 40,000 feet capacity has 
been installed on South Deer Creek by Alton S. 
Key, who will send his output to Roseburg by auto 
truck route. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—E. L. Stoneson and as- 
sociates are preparing to install a lath mill of from 
40,000 to 60,000 feet capacity. 

Kelso—The C. A. Taylor Lumber Co. will install 
a lath mill of 50,000 capacity. 

Kelso—Reconstruction of the ees 
Lumber Co.’s plant, recently a ee y fire, is 
under way. The new mill will cut 100, 00 feet 
daily. A lath mill will also be installed. 

Molalla—E. R. Todd and J. D. Owen will install 
a lath mill of 50,000 daily capacity. 


CASUALTIES 


MONTANA. Billings—The Russell Lumber Co. 
has had a fire loss of $50,000; fully covered by insur- 
ance; will be replaced. 

, NEBRASKA. Omaha—c. S. Bates has had a fire 
oss. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Dugger & Goshorn 
Co. have had a fire loss of about $70,000. The in- 
surance is reported at $64,000; the company will re- 
place the loss which included motors and generators. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Salt Lake Box Co.’s 
plant was practically destroyed by fire with about 
$10,000 worth of lumber; machinery was a total loss. 
The plant will be rebuilt at once. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wainville—The store conduct- 
ed by the S. A. Martin Lumber Co. was destroyed 
by fire with a loss of about $15,000, partly covered 
by insurance. 


FORMS NEW MILL SPECIALTY COMPANY 


B. W. Goodsell, who for forty years or more had 
been devoting his time and energy to the sale of pack- 
ing, mill supplies, babbitt metal and similar commod- 
ities to the woodworking and sawmill trades, recently 
formed the Goodsell Specialty Co. and opened an office 
at 118 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. Mr. Goodsell is 
very well known to lombermen, as for forty years or 
more he was connected with the Goodsell Packing Co. 
Now, as previously, he is acting as manufacturers’ 
agent for many mill supplies and is in a better position 
than ever to give service to lumbermen. 





BB BBP LDP 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 
20 cents each. State number of patent and name of 
inventor when ordering. 


1,327,713. Circular saw support. George O. Joyner 
and Gus J. W hite, Little Rock, Ark. 


1,327,815. Veneer press. Harry G. Francis, Rush- 
ville, Ind. 

1,327,983. Veneer slicing and scoring machine. Rob- 
ert W. Burrows, Petaluma, Calif., assignor of one-half 


to Hobbs, Wall & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
1,328,159. Saw filing device. William H. Kramer, 
Newcastle, Ind. 


1,328,328. Box. Richard G. Inwood, South Bend, 
Ind., assignor to Wirebound Patents Co., Kittery, Me. 


1,328,471. Wood splitting machine. Horace M. 
Young, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1,328,505. Process of drying lumber. Frederick K. 


Fish, jr., New York, N. Y., assignor to Lumber, Tie 
& Timber V ulcanizing Co., same place. 

1,328,506. Sterilized wood. Frederick K. Fish, jr., 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Lumber, Tie & Timber 
Vulcanizing Co., same place. 

1,328,507. Process of drying lumber. Frederick K. 
Fish, jr., New York, N. Y., assignor to Lumber, Tie & 
Timber Vulcanizing Co., same place. 


1,328,554. Saw gaging and setting tool. Bernard J. 
Barger, El Paso, Tex. 
1,328,655. Process of drying lumber. Frederick K. 


Fish, jr., New York, N. Y. 


1,328,656. nag A composite wood. Frederick K. 
Fish, jr., New York, N. Y. 
1,328,657. Prec for treating and drying wood. 


Frederick K. Fish, jr., New York, N. Y. 


1,328,658. Process of drying lumber. Frederick K. 
Fish, jr., New York, N. Y., assignor to Lumber, Tie & 
Timber Vuleanizing Co., same place. 

i. 328,659. Process of drying lumber. Frederick K. 


, Jr.. New York, N. Y., assignor to Lumber, Tie & 
Timber Vuleanizing Co., same place. 

1,328,660. Process of drying lumber. Frederick K. 

Fish, jr., New York, N. Y., assignor to Lumber, Tie & 


Timber Vuleanizing’ Co., same place. 

1,328,661. a ee ogg of drying lumber. Frederick K. 
Fish, jr., New York, Y., assignor to Lumber, Tie & 
Timber V uleanizing cy. same place. 

1,328,662. Process of drying lumber. Frederick K. 
Fish, jr.. New York, N. Y. 

1,328,911. Spencer 


Divergent saw tooth fastener. 
Cc; Cary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1,329,423. Saw filer and gummer. 
Micken, Humble, Tex. 


1,329,671. Drag saw. 
Neb. 


Thomas W. Mc- 
Daniel W. Mickey, Omaha, 
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For Editorial Keview of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 45 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB. 28 














Lumber Shingles 
i) SERCO eer er re 67,888,000 6,015,000 
GREK cteeexelenves ‘ 28,488,000 1,672,000 
PRORCOGS weince chan 39,400,000 4,343,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 28 
Lumber Shingles 
BE ac cee cease ene ees 440,568,000 47,015,000 
ERED ceases cvercies a 237,194,000 32,175,000 
Increase ....0%- ; 203,374,000 14,840,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB, 28 
Lumber Shingles 
DGG asi chu oue wie «eee. 26,636,000 7,227,000 
BGI a8ctweseuesic oanus 12,900,000 3,943,000 
RUCKORRE. ci ccciccuns 13,736,000 3,284,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN, 1 TO FEB. 28 
Lumber Shingles 
WE Sia ae eS “teams 152,794,000 32,650,000 
WOO Case cuore sacwoee 95,285,000 19,597,000 
i ere ae 57,509,000 13,053,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended March 3 were as follows: 


CLASss No. Value 
pop ag 1 er ‘ as - 20 kk “oe 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.. 17 $ 53.650 

5,000 and under 10,000.. 21 149,200 
10.000 and under 25,000.. 12 188,000 
25,000 and under 50,000.. 7 203,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.. 4 300,000 

100,000 and over.....cccee. 4 780,000 
co Fee eee eer ree 65 $1,673,850 
Average valuation for week.. in 5,75 
Totals previous week. as 48 1,624,700 
Average valuation previous 
WEG cence enuvs ete pews 33,848 


Totals Jan. 1 to March 3, 1920 
Totals corresponding period, 


586,050 
19,061,700* 
3,705,030 


646 
294 


WDID .ccccccce teens 

*Corrected to date. 

The following is a comparative list of building 
permits issued for the month of February, 1919 
and 1920: 


ae 
Permits Fe Cost 
WO, AGIs «ccs 197 5, 764 $ 1,758,150 
Feb., 1920..... 276 11,838 10,417,700 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 3.—The trade in northern pine is 
only fair, because of the inability of the distributers 
to find available stocks in the North. Dry stocks 
are very scarce and some of the lumber is being 
sold green from the saw. Prices are strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 1.—Announcements 
last week by the Weyerhaeuser and the Carpenter 
interests of their determination to stabilize lumber 
prices have had a beneficial effect on the market. 
It is predicted by retailers that the assurance of 
stable lumber values for the spring will mean a 
great deal in the way of increased building opera- 
tions. In this territory the situation as to supply 
and demand does not show much change. Some 
of the northern mills are running strong on produc- 
tion, but the movement of lumber is heavy and 
limited only by the supply of cars. Most of the 
stock in pile now is known to be sold and is not 
a factor in the market. The mills are still weeks 
behind on their orders. 


New York, March 2.—It is difficult to obtain stock 
and quotations hold strong. The weather has not 
been conducive to active building operations, but 
inquiries have been good and distributers look for 
a good volume of business during the early spring. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
are being made more regularly, but there is still a 
congestion of freight at New England and other 
eastern points, awaiting rolling stock, which tends 
to delay cars in transit. All the mills are operat- 
ing again, but they are still experiencing difficulties 
in obtaining enough cars. Stronger prices are being 
quoted, particularly on the better grades, which it 
is difficult to duplicate until next season’s cut is 
available again. 


March 2.—Shipments 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—The announcement of a 
cut in a leading concern’s prices on white pine has 
not affected the market here, which is said to be as 
strong as ever. It is not believed that lower prices 
are in store in the general market, owing to the 
great scarcity of lumber, both at the mills and in 
the hands of the dealers. Every grade maintains 
a strong tone and the demand continues good as 
compared with the limited stocks, which are the 
lowest here in years. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, March 2.—The market has been less 
active than formerly, but shipments are beginning 
to move a little better and the inquiry is more 
active. Yard assortments are fair, but much be- 
low normal. The tendency toward conservatism ac- 
counts for many retailers continuing to buy on a 





hand-to-mouth basis, and there seems less likeli- 
hood of the usual block of spring stocks being 
booked, buyers preferring to take their chances on 
replenishing assortments as occasion requires. 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—There has been some 
inquiries for large lots of matched plank but that 
is the only noteworthy feature of the market, de- 
mand for frames, random and even boards being 
really quiet. The continuance of the embargo is 
injuring trade. Prices current for dimension are: 
8-inch and under, $65; 9-inch, $66; 10-inch, $67; 
12-inch, $69; for random, 2x3, 2x4, $52 to $54; 2x6, 
2x7, $51 to $53; 2x8, $53 to $55; 2x10, $55 to $56; 
2x12, $56 to $57; for matched spruce boards, $56 to 
$58, and for random spruce covering boards, $50 
to $52. The tone in random is much firmer. Very 
little business is passing in 2x10 and 2x12, and 
there is limited dealing in 2x8 and prices vary. 
Boards are very scarce and consequently firmer 
than even last week. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 3.—The white cedar trade is light 
both in poles and posts, but the business in both 
is likely to improve greatly with the coming of 
spring. The pole people expect, now that the rail- 
roads are back in private hands, that within a few 
months considerable pole ordering will be done. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 1.—Producers of posts 
and poles are rushing operations in northern Minne- 
sota to get out all the stock possible within the 
next week or two. Conditions in the woods still 
are excellent for hauling, but a breakup may come 
at almost any time. The reports indicate that 
production will show up better than last year, 
tho hardly up to the normal years before the 
war. Post demand is fairly quiet owing, it is 
thought, to the fact that most yards put in sup- 
plies early in the winter which are hardly touched 
as yet. Dry stock is very low at this time, both 
in posts and poles. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 3.—Despite a lighter demand for 
hardwoods, prices seem not only to hold their own 
but to have a tendency toward greater strength. 
Hardwood distributers say that as long as stocks 
remain so scarce in the North and South there is 
no fear that prices will go off. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 1.—The hardwood lum- 
ber situation, in one peculiar sense, is ‘‘promising.”’ 
Dealers are able to make promises of a supply of 
lumber within the next three or four months, but 
they have mighty little dry stock they can furnish 
for immediate shipment. The northern mills are 
working strong to get out spring material, spurred 
by the high prices prevailing, and reports from the 
South are more optimistic as to supplies. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—The price advances 
of last week have held up thruout the hardwood 
list, and there appears no likelihood of an early 
decline. In fact, a few grades are said to have 
sold higher. Distribution is not heavy because 
of the scarcity of lumber, but there is a steady 
demand that has been sufficient to maintain prices. 
Factory and construction requirements are more 
active, all the consuming industries being in the 
market for their respective woods, while the con- 
tracting builders are looking around in preparation 
for the opening of spring activities. Manufactur- 
ers in this and adjacent territory have not been 
able to increase production because of the con- 
tinued unfavorable weather and stringent labor 
conditions, and their stocks of dry lumber have been 
further exhausted by the urgent demand. The call 
for gum, cypress and cottonwood is far in excess 
of the supplies, and prices are advancing steadily. 
Prices obtained for these woods during the past 
week, f. o. b. Cincinnati, were about as follows: 


GUM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Quartered red, FAS....$220 $225 $230 $240 
Quartered red, No. 1... 190 195 200 210 
Plain red, FAS......... 210 215 220 230 
Plain red, No. 1 common 170 175 180 190 
Plain red, boxboards, 

FeO ckaedicegsaccnas 150 oes ae wes 
ee 120 125 135 140 
Sap, No. 1 common.... 95 100 115 120 
Sap, No. 2 common.... 60 62 62 62 

CYPRESS— 
ck baidedhiasancenees 130 135 135 140 
SOO dkcdceadsenseasrcs 124 130 130 135 
Co Ce are errr 95 105 105 110 
ING. 2 COUNMNOR... oc cc wces 72 72 72 
No. 2 COMMON..«...66-.. 67 67 67 67 

COTTONWOOD— 

WMS cedsiiceccessncennes 135 137 137 140 
No. 1 common.......--- 95 96 96 98 
No. 2 common......... « 4 73 73 75 
Boxboards, 13”-17”..... 170 haa 


St. Louis, Mo., March 2.—Car oak is the out- 
standing item in the hardwood market at present. 
The railroads already are beginning to make in- 
quiries for this material. Combined with this, in- 
dustrial concerns are also in the market and seem 
willing to pay more than the railroads. The com- 
bined demand has caused a considerable strength- 
ening of the market and prices have advanced con- 
siderably. All other items of hardwoods continue 
strong. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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We now have a 
combined capacity 


of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Pe ee an Our new mill at 
re. 
These, Oce Thornburg 6n South- 


Yacolt, Washington erp Pacific, is run- 


ning full time. 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C.Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Representatives H. Wachsmuth, Les, Ue. 
F; nedetick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 








Spruce—Fir 
Structural—Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Y ard Stock 









ICE) Wholesalers 





H. P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’e Building, 


| 

| 

| PORTLAND, OREGON. 
\ -_ - - 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Ageu.ts: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 











“ 
Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
i 








i! PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


; 910-811 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
aoe Factory and Pattern Stock 








REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 


Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 
Albion, California 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO. 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 


Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 
Building, 


- Redwood } 


is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 


San Francisco, Cal. 











Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman wil] be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


ange. 103 Park Ave. 


*lumber. 





Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 








Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—Hardwood mills have 
been doing slightly better with output and have 
strong hopes of a normal spring which will permit 
them to handle some of the business that is going 
begging. A good many hardwood men would much 
prefer an increase in production that would let 
prices down considerably. 





New Orleans, La., March 1.—Bad weather still 
hampers logging and holds production down. While 
there are intimations that some large buyers are 
holding off the market for the time being, current 
reports indicate that demand continues to exceed 
supply to such an extent as to maintain price firm- 
ness on practically all the hardwood items. Ship- 
ments are being restricted by car shortage, accord- 
ing to reports from a number of mill points. 


Alexandria, La., March 2.—Demand for hardwoods 
remains strong. Difference in prices on identical 
items is not as great as last week and it appears that 
a degree of stability is being attained. The woods 
are still wet and logging conditions are not improv- 
ing. The car supply is very poor and embargoes in 
the central and eastern territories are holding up 
shipments. 





New York, March 2.—Prices continue strong, and 
while the export outlook still offers much uncer- 
tainty and has resulted in stock being offered for 
sale here that would ordinarily go abroad, the do- 
mestic demand has been large enough to absorb 
these stocks without any decline in prices. In fact, 
in many instances quotations are still mounting. 
Stocks are scarce and with the present uncertainty 
in the rate of production there is little likelihood 
of price concession. Woodworking plants, con- 
sumers and factory trade as a whole are requiring 
good sized blocks of stock, with purchasers more 
concerned about the time of delivery than about the 
price, taking the position that their present basis 
of accepting contracts protects them on the lumber 
market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—The hardwood market 
continues active, tho it is not an easy matter to 
reach some localities, because of the embargoes. 
These are due to the late storms and are expected 
to be off within a few days. <A report comes from 
Canadian consumers that they are not going to take 
much lumber from this side while exchange con- 
tinues so high, but will depend as much as possible 
on native stocks. The furniture manufacturers will 
turn to birch as much as possible. 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—Hardwood purchases 
have kept up so well that some well balanced minds 
are beginning to wonder if so much buying is really 
indicative of something akin to nervousness and 
apprehension of the future. The buying really has 
been phenomenal and quotations are hard to make 
because there are such wide variations. Prices 
current are: Oak, plain, $220 to $230; quartered, 
$325 to $356; ash, $180 to $190; birch, sap, $169 to 
$190; red, $175 to $200; beech, $100 to $110; maple, 
$140 to $175; poplar, $220 to $234. In birch some are 
asking even as high as $215. The market is very 
firm and prices are at levels never before heard of. 


Baltimore, Md., March 1.—There are several buy- 
ers for every lot that comes into the market, as 
the buyers have necessities to meet that do not 
admit of postponement; hence it is that the sellers 
regard themselves as in a position to adhere firmly 
to their quotations or to mark up quotations, as they 
do with marked frequency. The foreign trade com- 
mands increased attention. There is everything in 
the situation to encourage the expectation that 
present prices will continue for an indefinite period, 
if they do not go higher. 


Ashland, Ky., March 2.—Demand for FAS and 
No. 1 common oak continues good, but grades be- 
low No. 1 common are not moving to any great ex- 
tent. Prices hold firm. There are some inquiries 
for 12x12-inch timbers, but little business is being 
placed. Switch ties and car stock move slow. 
Chestnut is in good demand, especially FAS, and 
ash is moving well. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 3.—The hemlock people expect 
a good spring business and say that it will require 
the full capacity of the mills to saw the lumber that 
will be needed. Prices remain strong and there is 
no tendency toward a break. 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—Hemlock is very much 
firmer than a week ago. While demand is not 
really active it is fair and even better than it was 
because of the scarcity and high prices of other 
The eastern clipped hemlock boards sell 
firm at $50 and the random at no less than $48, an 
advance again. There are no dry boards to be had 
and very few green ones. 





New York, March 2.—The demand for hemlock 
continues strong. There is no falling off in the in- 
quiries, and while city districts report some uncer- 
tainty in building construction, suburban dealers 
find plenty of prospective business in their sections 
from those who intend constructing houses for their 
own use, regardless of cost. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 2.—Plenty of new 
business is being offered but dealers report a disposi- 


tion on the part of builders to hold back in con- 
templated purchases. The impression prevails that 
the unprecedented increase in prices has reached a 
point where reaction appears imminent. No. 1 
merchantable hemlock is bringing $75 delivered in 
the territory supplied by local dealers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—The hemlock mills have 
been able to add to their stocks a little more than 
anticipated, because of the fine weather for logging, 
with plenty of snow on the ground. At the same 
time they are handicapped by embargoes and delays 
due to storms, and not much lumber is being 
shipped. The demand for the present seems to be 
confined to a large extent to immediate wants, but 
prices are firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—Increased demand for 
hemlock is the feature of the market here, and 
prices rule strong because of the scarcity of all 
grades and the steady demand. What lumber is 
moving goes mainly into the heavier construction 
market. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 3.—The fir market more than any 
other reflected the recent price statement of the 
Weyerhaeuser interests. Advices from the Coast 
indicated that there is considerable speculation 
among lumbermen there as to what effect the price 
stabilization efforts of some of the lumber interests 
will have. In this market there are still consider- 
able transits unsold, and some of the local distribu- 
ters have been working like coal heavers to get rid 
of them. Mill shipment prices do not seem to be 
affected. 





Centralia, Wash., March 1.—The following prices 
are those at which fir products have been sold f. o. 
b. Centralia during the week ended Feb. 25: 


Flooring, Vertical Grain, 6 to 16° 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Clear Clear Clear 

DOM iis corewsesincneaecs $ 97.00 $94.00 $ 88.00 
A PMR: Siswaa ku scne ee way ones orene 98.50 88.00 
DY PI inks Hanna Moeneaieeenenuaeners 97.50 90.00 
EE St CGR sobs ghd Oe mms b wae wR aww 101.50 90.50 
RE «aie. cargis na er HON aE SINE ER EE 98.50 90.50 
BEE 6:55 6%6t Ede eee Nesene sade 100.50 90.50 

Flooring, Slash Grain, 10 to 16’ 

By A gracz iv. Galavoack- sisi ater DOSie nee SAP Sete 84.00 71.00 
Be: PR” svcciescces cones wneuee ee vied ue 7.00 80.00 
V. Gi Stepping, S2S or S2S & Nosed 
1% and DU” vst-sove hess biCeadenee 110.00 100.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear & Better, 6 to 16’ 

WIE. Gas rcosaw cee kes rorcha sus onens 94.00 88.00 
BO sraraes seas eee ow alee we ne wae es 95.00 89.00 
PEG, Oo BRO IO o exccsinreccneneds 96.00 90.00 
MU oo nk vigsainr ak Gia wlan ccoenvaikeaavasceialal® 98.00 92.00 
Be? OG 26 Ee” OO Sock cc scons 97.00 91.00 
13,” One P36 °RS", 8, 107, Te isc. 99.00 93.00 
2 x4" SOS DOE ea on te weit nee 94.00 88.00 
ANE cosas erestece ating saline ace arene seas 95.00 89.00 
a SE” seca pense anneeckats 96.08 90.00 
BRE Arion canaries saneckwa se Kia eaee 98.00 92.00 
Ceiling, C& EB or C & EV, 10 to 16’ 
ee Rou ng seein Ne SE AERA CS Ree Se ETiCs 78.00 71.00 
MEE Samad ChRh aka RESeR REC eE we 78.50 71.50 
ME SE alain s wil ny ORs anh SIRE 78.00 72.50 
DN ice arew sea nipeie 4:0 e 0s SRO oe 79.00 76.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic, 10 to 16’ 

MAE sine eeae Abe SAR a CRE RAC Ra Se 77.0 74.50 
eal PCR eye ary Eevee ann Re Pen eA ers 79.00 76.00 
MN. Sic tiartie a nace o-retee aibiale canara 81.00 78.50 
BG Soca ote writ Wee newt oes 88.00 85.00 
Common Boards and sea” - to 20’ 

1 No. 2 

c aan Common 
a iagv ace sinks Se ERE OR ES WERT $ 42.00 $ 39.00 
BRT! as telewaley bist o-FlbIN eae SOR Ge MURR 40.00 37.00 
SF i5e Nera nereckathcnarn oan en Becta Marks 38.00 35.00 
RRS A ose aih bear scrh oie uene emanated 38.50 35.50 
a ch i orins wee ere eee RAS ele me ares 39.50 36.50 
BE. ACRES HARES SORA ORRGU ERASE 41.50 38.50 
PEE” Sis baw kaingerexke case Benne tas 42.00 39.00 

Common Dimension, S1S1E 
No. No. 2 

Common Oommon 
Oe Br OE GO? ooo vases ces ennnens $ 37.50 $ 34.50 
Se Ode ON Te? oa sccencecnces 38.50 35.50 
BE Si wcigiv ahs 45 SND ee ERR eee 39.50 36.50 
- Aa ae eine ee eee 40.50 37.50 
Be a5 5.4 Gaeachods 6s pa ee RR oo 41.50 38.50 
OE errs ree 43.50 40.50 
5 iio sie ee aisles ipa wha oat 38.00 35.00 
ES hie ina ac hisnigigck ees wee vas 38 00 35.00 
MPEOREIEE. = "brates .65r5)siu aleve ¥iaCuieiaei erence 39.00 36.00 
RE, hs is cacedNas-cevankews hens 39.50 36.50 
ROOM Sic apecine esas mawiesed 41.00 38.00 
eS ltt ap aie ere ted enema cre 42.00 39.00 
Ne a ocscnseas ds conexeuers 44.00 41.00 
BU SIR SoG onkuesevenareseveverns 46.00 43.00 

Common Plank and Small Timbers 
No. 1 Select 

Common Common 
3x 3”—12’ $ 40.00 $ 43.00 
4x 4”—12’ 42.50 
3x 8”—12’ 43.00 
3x10”—12’ 44.00 








Shingles 
*A®* red cedar....$ 5.75 oo peewee con $ 7.00 
Log 
ie. a eee $ 30.00 mes. .$25.00 to $ * 4 
cp ie | ee Sr 25.00 BIOMIOCE. 5... 0:00:60 


Pit, BO. 8. occs0ss 18.00 
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Portland, Ore., Feb. 28.—Considerable excitement 
prevailed in lumber circles here this week as a 
result of the published announcement that the Wey- 
erhaeuser interests would cut prices. Manufactur- 
ers say that the Weyerhaeusers have sold their 
lumber and are in the market to replenish stocks in 
their yards and that the announcement is an at- 
tempt to bear the market. That it probably had 
some effect, especially on transit cars, is admitted, 
because sale of such stock is slow, altho one firm 
reported having disposed of six cars this week, 
whereas before that they had been hard to handle. 
\nother wholesaler said that buyers seemed willing 
to pay more for stock to be delivered in thirty days 
than for material in transit, this condition being 
attributed to inability to take care of the stuff at 
once. Vertical grain flooring No. 3 is reported 
wobbly, as is dimension, but everybody looks for 
resumption of the firm tone in a few days. It is 
pointed out that there is a decided shortage of 
lumber in the consuming districts and.that as soon 
as spring weather sets in the actual demand will 
be felt and then buyers will get busy in earnest. 
The demand from foreign destinations is fair, but 
would be heavy were it not for the unfavorable ex- 
change. 





Seattle, Wash., Feb. 28.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, have heen re- 
ported: 

Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low railing 
Price Price Price 
1x4” No. 2 clear V G....$100.00 $89.00 $89.00 
No. 2 & better clear 
> Sn ae 89.00 79.00 
$u6” IO: DS ClOGR sciences 90.00 80.00 


Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear 100.00 


Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & better 
GE ssencececcus 98.50 
Ceiling 
5¢x4” No. 2 & better clear 78.00 73.00 78.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear 76.00 71.00 76.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
ESPERO cud Pavunecasaes 44.50 38.50 38.50 
SR ‘sdukvusnsdcnsennens 47.00 44.00 canes 
Dimension 


2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 S&E.. 40.50 36.50 38.50 


Small Timbers 
REG", TAHES. Skccicenacetcs 41.50 37.50 41.50 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 28.—The fir mills are run- 
ning steadily, but are cautious about accepting new 
business. New orders among 127 plants reporting 
to the West Coast association during the week 
were held down to 52,277,904 feet, which is stated 
to be less than 50 percent of the business offered. 
The cut was about 82,000,000 feet, or 8.8 percent 
below normal. The market is soft. Labor condi- 
tions at the mills and in the camps are satisfactory. 
Agitators, who late in 1919 were active, have be- 
come quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—The demand for fir con- 
tinues good and Buffalo wholesalers report that 
they are selling stock over a wide territory, some 
of it going into the South, where the shortage of 
southern pine makes a market for competitive 
woods. Prices show a little more easiness than a 
short time ago, because of the bad weather, which 
has cut off a large amount of territory. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—Publicity recently 
given developments in the fir market has resulted 
in a slowing up of demand here, tho in the view of 
west Coast specialists the market justifies even 
higher prices than now prevail. One effect has 
been to pile up transit cars close to diverting points 
and in order to move them concessions have had to 


be made. 
WESTERN PiNES 


Chicago, March 3.—The western pine situation re- 
mains the same, as there is not much lumber to be 
offered in this territory. The price situation is 
strong. 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 28.—Prices are believed to 
have been affected very little by the announcemnt 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. this week to the 
effect that that concern would not sell any lumber 
between now and the first of June at prices higher 
than those of the first part of January. At the 
office of the Weyerhaeusers in this city it was an- 
nounced that—following the announcement last 
Tuesday—orders, for as much as 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber from one wholesale concern, were received 
from all parts of the country, but that the com- 
pany is giving preference to its old time retail cus- 
tomers. Other lumbermen declare there is not lum- 
ber enough to meet the demand and that prices are 
set by the customers, the price depending on how 
bad the customer needs the stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—As a result of in- 
dustrious scouring thru the mills jobbers here have 
scraped up a little stock, but regular mill orders are 
almost impossible to place, as buyers are especially 
eager to get items on which the mills are away 
oversold. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 3.—There is hardly any redwood 
business here at present because the mills have 
not sufficient stocks to take on much business from 
this territory. 


N. C. Pine 


manufactured from this virgin growth 
timber will build up your business and 
prestige just as it has maintained 


CAMP’S reputation for high quality 
lumber. Try it next time. 


* 
Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
MILLS: — Arringdale, Va., Franklin, Va., Wallace, N. C. 
DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills 600,000. Planing Mills 400,000. 
Eastern Sales Office: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 


E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
Cc » Manager 


“There’s None Better Than Camp's” 
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Maximum Service from 
Logging Equipment 


depends on the equipment you specify. Logging operators 
who know seldom fail when buying motor trucks to specify 


Amos LOG 
Loaders 





They can be attached to any truck hav- _Logs of any kind are easily handled by 
ing transmission amidship, power take- the Amos Log Loader; as well as un- 
off or Jack Shaft, by an average me- 
chanic from instructions we send after , : 
getting blue print or factory number heavy machinery, steel rails, struc- 
of your truck. tural material, etc. 


wieldly equipment such as_ boilers, 


Illustrated folders describing the Amos Log Loader in detail with 
price and photos showing it in actual use will be sent you upon request. 


The Amos Lumber Company 


EDINBURG, INDIANA 
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Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—A few 
about all that makes up the 
at present. 
is offered. 


specials are 
redwood market here 
Siding is in strong demand but little 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—Wholesalers say they 
are not doing much in redwood, tho they could make 
many sales of siding if they were able to get the 
stock. There is said to be such a shortage that 
not enough lumber is available for the eastern mar- 
ket and anything offered is quickly sold. The pros- 
pect is for a good demand this spring, as redwood 
has demonstrated its popularity in the building 
trade and sells readily. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—There is almost no busi- 
ness passing in North Carolina pine because of the 
storm, embargo and low production at the mills. 
But the market is very firm and there are no signs 
of a disposition to lower prices. Roofers are really 
needed here and it is thought that trade will be 
a little better as soon as the storm, snow and ice 
are cleared away. For 6-inch roofers up to $64 and 
$65 are asked. There is little business passing just 
now in rough edge. It is very high. 


Baltimore, Md., March 1.—Receipts of North Caro- 
line pine are still being interfered with. This 
naturally encouraged the sellers to hold out for 
the prevailing prices or even mark the quotations 
still higher, but it is asserted that the repeated ad- 
vances have caused many buyers to hesitate. It 
is also stated that some of the building projects 
have been deferred in the expectation that prices 
will be forced lower. The millmen, for their part, 
do not think a recession will take place and still 
make revisions upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—Reports from the mills, 
some of which come from personal visits made 
there, show that much difficulty is being encoun- 
tered in filling orders. Embargoes are on in a 
good many places, including central New York 
and New England, and the bad weather is cutting 
down the production to a large extent. Retailers 
are not buying freely at this time, largely because 
of the bad weather, but manufacturing consumers 
are beginning to look for a good deal of stock. 


New York, March 2.—Yard stocks are under nor- 
mal and there is an urgent demand for suitable 
sizes. Stoeks at shipping points continue scarce, 
and with weather and embargoes combining to pre- 
vent any increase in arrivals there has been little 
encouragement to the average buyer in placing or- 
ders for more stock, even tho he knows he will 
need it later on. Wholesalers are very careful 
about fully protecting themselves before accepting 


business. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 1.—No new feature is 
reported. Demand still rules very active, while 
available mill stocks seasoned and unsold are much 


below normal volume and badly broken in assort- 
ment. In consequence the mills are compelled to 
decline many orders and are said as heretofore to 
be centering their attention on taking care of regu- 
lar customers. While there are some complaints 
of car supply, the situation on the whole is rated 
fairly satisfactory with the exception of the embar- 
goes that survive here and there. Prices are very 
strong, but without material change. There is said 
to be a considerable spread between the quotations 
of the mills adhering to the stabilization policy and 
those which are not averse to higher prices bid by 
eager buyers. 


Chicago, March 3.—There is a larger local demand 
than the distributers are able to place with the 
mills, but they are hopeful that producers will soon 
be able to give them a better supply. Prices are 
strong. 





St. Louis, Mo., March 2.—There is no change in 
the cypress situation. A number of the larger 
mills still are out of the market, reporting that 
stocks are badly broken. The demand continues 
strong. It would not be surprising to see further 
advances. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—Less cypress is com- 
ing on the market at the present time than ever 
before in the history of the lumber trade here. The 
mills are clear out of the market and are offering 
very little odd lot stuff. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—There is no improve- 
ment in the distribution end of the cypress market, 
and unfilled orders have multiplied as buyers con- 
tinue to urge deliveries. Inquiries are liberal in 
number, but there is little new booking, because 
mills are not able to fill the old orders. Prices are 
reported strong but unchanged. 





Alexandria, La., March 2.—The cypress situation 
shows little change. The mills are able to cut about 
50 percent of the requirements and are endeavoring 
to take care of the regular trade, giving little con- 
sideration to outside demand. Prices are fairly 
stable. Shortage of cars and embargoes retard ship- 
ments. 





Boston, Mass., March 3.—Cypress is much firmer 
in tone and there have been some advances. It is 
almost impossible to get any here because of low 
production at the mills and transportation difficul- 
ties. The supply is very light. Of course, the storm 
has greatly lessened business but the demand is 
getting strong, especially with the manufacturing 
consumers. 


Baltimore, Md., March 1.—Some further revision 
of the quotations upward may be noted. The mills 
are able to market their output readily and they 
could get a larger number of orders if they saw 





Norfolk, Va., March 1.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk. 





Cull and 














Epcér (Rover) No. 2 & better No. 3 Bor red heart 
BUR. cave nasmeaketsanntossanaendte $109.50@114.00 $80.00@83.00 $44. 00@. 00 $40.00@41.00 
BED: Saws onsen kcinsssoevineend ante 114.00@119.00 82.00@85.00 LS ere 
Re ree ree ne 115.00@120 00 8$4.00@87.00 eee re 
BPG iit eas rides kceinwas eae esa sabe 118.00@122.00 oo ee i nS rset 

RovGn 4/4 

ee io veep Make Samabar ecnaeeoemte 115.00@120.00 83.00 @88.00 51.00@52.00 43.50@46.00 

Ue ans cked Cees se ieniow pei eocateee 116.00@121.00 84.00@89.00 52.00@53.00 44.50@47.00 

Be nccticonachersekuacrssensassiaswke 121.00@126.00 89.00@92.50 53.50@55.00 46.50@48.50 

Bark Srrips, Nos. 1 and 2.........0¢+ $82.00 @86.00 Bark Strip Partition, Nos. 1 and 2....$93.50@96.00 

BOE sswkeoseeras wn eeee 35.00 @37.00 _CuLL RED HE: eran ae 26.00@30.00 

No. 2 & better 

Cae > eee so $17.00 @18.00 ROOFERS, 6” .... $52.25@58.75 PG 9 5. ks wren semen $118.00 
et 12.00@14.00 Se” -. 53,25@55.00 Re  Ssonancpeanage 119.0 

Factory FLoorinG, 2”. 45, 00@56.00 |, pee 54 00@57.00 (Aa ere rere 21.0 

pices, N. C. pine...... 3.50@49.00 12” ..... 55.00@58.00 Be svtkeecesssavns 125.00 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 

PLOORING, 1952454 and 3” rift... 0. cccvesscccvevions Poh be eee cre 


2% and 3 


CEILING, ‘3 Ee hie SERA RE SS RIE Ae AOS DST Nia © a a RE 


$59.00@61.00 
33.50 @ 36.00 
39.75 @42.50 
60.00 @62.00 


114.00 @120.00 
60.00@ 62.50 
64.00@ 70.00 

115.00@ 121. 00 


$94.00 @100.00 
51.00@ 53.00 
56.00@ 60.00 
95.00@101.00 








Otis Building, 





3 65, 000, 000 Feet : 
3 Louisiana Timber : 


Owned in fee and offered for sale at a 
bargain, timber approximating 
65,000,000 feet of gum, oak and 

pine, in Northern Louisiana. 


Burton French 


Consulting Engineer 


CHICAGO 











their way clear to fill them. Consequently, there is 
not the slightest need of holding out concessions. 
There is every indication that the inquiry will re- 
main active, with the producers hampered in their 
operations. The stocks held here are exceedingly 
light. 


New York, March 2.—The cypress demand has 
been fairly active on a higher price level. Local 
stocks are poorly assorted and buying is almost 
altogether on a hand-to-mouth basis. Authorities 
assert there has never been a time when so little 
stock was handled at consuming points as today. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—The cypress trade has 
been depressed by the difficulty of getting lumber 
from the mills, as well as by embargoes which 
cut off a good deal of territory to the east of here. 
Buying is not on any brisk scale, but prices are 


firm. 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., March 2.—The following f. 0. b. 
mill prices have been obtained for Arkansas soft 





pine from Feb. 24 to March 1, inclusive: 
Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
ep IRI ieee ks 4 bine oscars cbc eae oe $127.25 
B&DStter CGC SLAIN 6.660 0ccvcicevce $138.00 130.50 
errr ere soe 111.75 
pe ee rere eee sos 106.50 
BEDOCIO? TOE STAIN 0 5 is cvsccerccces 114.00 111.50 
ry, 0 er reer ee es 94.00 
INO. 2 TRAE GORI css sisisicciecaws eosasna 55.00 58.50 
Ceiling and Partition 
Ya" %” 4” %” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
a ppg ei = 00 be oy +4 $105.00 *$115.75 
No. ; 9.25 50 *85.00 89.75 
No. “81 00 aa. 15 see *64.50 
Finished—Dressed 
A B&bett c 
OP Bae Nieman venience $130.00 $125.50 $116.25 
IE 6. cree eee onsae ties 128.7 125.50 117.50 
DOA A 666638. ck eeeaseene 130.75 127.75 117.25 
ciecener che tak eee ae’ 130.00 128.00 117.00 
1% to 2x4 to 3” errr Tee 138.25 128.0 se 
1% to. 2u10 and 12”...4.02%5 135.50 131.25 *134.00 
tte and Base 

ee Me. Cee 130.25 Se 10” Bi civicccsQiewee 


4”-6 & 8” B&better 129.75 5 & 10” B&better. 130.25 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 
S csttscwsisecasesacnucsane $72.50 $48.75 $41.50 
GC" vs P10605.0060%050 9905 53.00 41.75 
De ae aus cc oeiaib Aine wie oaa Ae 15 61.75 41.25 
Cer reek ree rr 3.25 63.00 42.50 
DE” Scswsativecenevateeesiaes 81.25 59.50 45.00 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
0-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
$48.00 $50.25 
46.75 47.50 
46.75 50.25 
47.25 *49.25 


49.25 *50.00 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 


0-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 

ECO CECT Co eer Tree . $48.75 $44.50  *$47.50 
PE his 54 vo tGeescereeaneus 46.25 46.25 46.50 
BE occ niusdvanceernehsc's «. 47.00 47.00 48.25 

RN nt ciaskau ener ocean 47.50 47.50 47.7 
| Fes RUDE ROR ESSE *49.75 *49.75 50.00 

S2S&CM and _ sane 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
MO CT $71.00 $53.50 $42.00 
Meee a /sig tie We Cen ORE AREAS 68.00 52.75 41.75 
OO Skis Cente (eee sence tooke ns see 66.75 42.25 
Lath 

No. 1 No. 2 
OT Ter eee eee TCT $18.00 *$15.15 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 

ward from previous report. 

Note—In obtaining the above average prices, 
freights computed on longleaf basis of weights have 
been deducted from delivered prices realized in va- 
rious markets. This report, therefore, does not re- 
flect exact f. 0. b. mill realizations. By adding 
freight from the Arkansas group to any market, 
using longleaf weights, average delivered prices that 
were received will be closely approximated. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March 3.—Red cedar shingles are being 
quoted this week as follows: Clears, $8.36, Chicago 
basis; and stars, $6.92, Chicago basis. White cedars: 
Extras, $7.80; standards, $6.80; and sound butts, 
$4.25, Chicago basis. Lath are still as high priced 
as they were, and that is saying something. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 1.—Wholesalers here 
report a less insistent call for shingles in carlots 
than some weeks ago. The buyers seem to have an 
idea that the market will ease up and are waiting 
for developments after a rather feverish buying 
season. The curtailment of credit is said to be 
hampering operations of some jobbers in western 
products, causing them to dispose of their holdings. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 28.—Red cedar shingles are 
weak at $5.75 for stars and $6.90 for clears to the 
trade. The mills are practically all running, but 
the trade is marking time. About 85 percent of 
the manufacturers, both association and non-asso- 
ciation, have signified their willingness to adopt 
the square pack beginning April 1. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—A falling off in de- 
mand has caused a slump in prices here of 10 to 
Quotations today are $5.80 for stars and 
The demand has been weak all 


20 cents. 
$7.15 for clears. 
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winter and weather conditions have not been fa- 
yvorable so far this year for repair work. Indica- 
tions are that there will be another two weeks be- 
fore there will be much business in that line. Lath 
demand is not quite so heavy and prices are not so 
strong. Siding demand, however, is keeping prices 
firm. 





St. Louis, Mo., March 2.—The shingle market is 
off 20 cents since last week, present quotations 
being $6.80 for clears and $5.65 for stars, Pacific 
coast base. The decline has not had the effect of 
stimulating buying. 


New Orleans, La., March 1.—The situation is vir- 
tually without change, demand far exceeding sup- 
ply; and prices, where not held down by a stabiliza- 
tion policy, still tending upward. Cypress shingle 
stocks are as usual greatly depleted, some mills be- 
ing out of the market and others accepting only 
occasional mixed car orders. Lath are likewise 
scarce at both cypress and pine mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—A wide variation in 
prices is reported in the shingle trade and the de- 
mand is small for the time being. Country yards 
will wait until there is less snow on the ground 
before making many additions to their supplies. 
Extra clears are quoted here at $8.38 by some whole- 
salers, with stars at $7.06. This is quite a drop 
from a week or two ago. Word from the Coast is 
that demand is smaller. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 2.—Demand con- 
tinues a little sluggish and prices are somewhat 
softer than they were a week ago. A drop of 25 
cents is reported on Coast supplies during the last 
week. An increase in transit stock is considered 
responsible for the prevailing condition of prices, 
which dealers believe will show stronger tendencies 
with the approach of spring and the season for new 
building. 





Baltimore, Md., March 1.—Shingle quotations re- 
main very firm and show a further tendency to ad- 
vance. H. B. short 6 by 20 cypress hearts are still 
being quoted at $25, with saps at $20 and other 
brands in proportion, even tho building proceeds 
very slowly. Lath also remain very firm at the 
figures which have been quoted of late, these being 
as much as $20 for spruce and other high grade 
stocks, with southern pine at $17 to $17.50. The 
supplies held are small and it does not appear as 
if the mills were in position to make important 
additions. 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—Locally there is very 
little call for lath and retailers will not pay more 
than $15 for the 1%-inch and sometimes not as 
much. There is very little business passing at pres- 
ent in shingles. The market is rather firm. Def- 
inite delivery promises are at present hard to get. 
The white cedars are selling: Extras, $8.50 to $9; 
clears, $8 to $8.50. There is very little interest in 
the red cedars and quotations are varied, but all 
pretty high. There are no clapboards on offer. 
Furring is not doing so well. Prices show a big 
range. The 2-inch is being offered at $52 to $55. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—All kinds of shingles 
continue to be scarce and high, and while there 
are numerous inquiries, bookings are few and dis- 
tribution exceedingly light. There is more activity 
in lath and that market is stronger. Best grades 
f both pine and cypress have been selling around 
and above $20, and the supplies are inadequate, 
which last feature of the situation is responsible 
for the strength of all grades. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—It is reported that 
new southern pine lists will show some changes 
in price on the scarcer items, and on some common 
items on which the price is regarded as low. The 
demand for pine is fairly well maintained. The mills 
all have a big line of orders ahead and stocks are 
small. There is expectation that the railroads will 
now come into the market for considerable car ma- 
terial and for ties and timbers for maintenance 
work. Country trade is not large, but the city 
yards and industrial consumers are buying freely, 
and all the indications are that the volume of 
spring building in the cities will be large. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 2.—The market for southern 
pine remains firm, with prices virtually unchanged. 
Dealers are disinclined to buy except for actual 
needs, and there has been somewhat of a slump 
in buying. Bad weather in the North, which has 
put building operations practically at a standstill. 
is responsible in part for the lull, the foreign ex- 
change situation has a part and talk of stabiliza- 
tion of the market also has a bearing. Despite all 
these things the market has not receded, and there 
is a strong disposition among manufacturers to 
hold firm. Transit car lists in some instances are 
large, but most manufacturers are offering very 
little and their faith in the market is shown by a 
disinclination to sell except at top prices. 





New Orleans, La., March 1.—Reports indicate a 
slight slump in actual bookings for the week, some 
increase of production and a fair movement in spite 
of unsatisfactory car supply. The gain in produc- 
tion indicates that the efforts of the mills to bring 
their outputs back to normal are beginning to count. 
Tho talk of a lull in buying persists, the mills do not 
seems to have trouble in disposing of almost any 
stock they have available for shipment, and prices 
are firm with a rising tendency on the part of some 
B&better items. There is still vigorous complaint 
of car shortage. 





railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


A Complete Line 


for Lumber Hauling 


PECIAL study of the 
lumberman’s problems 
Ts = has resulted in the pro- 
aay - ~ | duction of a Trailmobile that 
Sion astro se half, whether the haul is from 
tons and 5 tons one-way and reversible. the woods to the mill or the 
retail lumber yard to the job, 

whether the loads are large 
or small. 

































Saat 

















Zz oes All of these Trailmobiles have 
This is a Semi-Trailmobile f ith > > 1 i 
ator te caSemb Trallmobile for vee rin» been especially designed for the 
ETN etaintiis use to which they are to be put, 
capacities, 
and are most ruggedly constructed. 

; Ee eT ae = Special features like the drop-frame 

: dumping device which deposits a 
load of lumber on the ground in a 
few seconds without scattering make 
é : _ ss} Ssttheir- operation more convenient 
Pole Trailer: be used for hauling ! < Cc ’ 
gue ob saat sane i ote nae — and economical. 
end of the load rests on the truck and the 


other on the Trailmobile. Pole Trailmobiles . . . 
with length compensating spring are made in Trailmobile engineers are glad 


1!3, 3, 4and 5 tons. ‘ ° ° 

to advise which type of equipment 
will yield the best results under 
your conditions. 


4 Write for Lumber Folder 















































The Trailmobile Company 


Light four-wheeled Trailmobiles are used in 


connection with light trucks and passenger 516-536 East Fifth Street 
cars for a eee from _., bp 

are manufactured in one-way models of 1 ton 

and 1)4 ton capacities. - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 





No More Dull Times 
For Lumber Dealers 


Here’s a new “profit maker” to keep your yard men busy 
and increase your lumber sales. Farmers are quickly 
interested in the time, labor and muney-saving features 
of our 


Combination Hay Rack 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


We furnish you with the “A-P” Special Hardware for 
making this combination bed and you sell it direct to 
farmers or in dull seasons your men can build these beds 
for you. Either way you make a good profit. 


Complete detaile and catalog showing various profitable 
side-lines for lumber dealers wil] be sent you free on request 


Allith-Prouty Company, panvitie i. 
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The C airo Peninsula 















ississipp1 
alley 
umber 
rans- 
ipment 


New N oint 
Orleans 





ewes an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 





Dunbar Mill & men nena and 


Jealers in Hard- 
Lumber Co. 4 oodLumber, 


Wagon and Dimen- 
sion Stock. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Cairo, tl. 


= Manufacturers and 
Schuh Mason Wholesalers of 
Lumber Co. 


Southern Hardwood 
Lumber 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





NATIONAL 


MILLING IN 


CAIRO EGG CASE Eee Cases, Eee 





TRANSIT Case Fillers, Poul- 
PLANING MIL. Surfacing—Resawing & FILLER co. 7 Coops, Poultry 
WAREHOUSING CAIRO, ILL. Cement Coated Egg 
CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 
cy SS SPE- 8 
GREGERTSEN RES Len, Louisiana Lumber 
BROTHERS co. Shingles, Mould- 


ae — ship- 
ments from_ our Cairo rds. 
Gen’! Office, McCormick Bidg. Chicago, 1am 





MILLWORK 
P. T. Langan iexteriorand In- 
Lumber Co. terior House 
CAIRO, ILL. Finishing aSpe- 


cialty. 


Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Clear Yellow Pine Factory and ' 
smplement Stock. 


Emergency Service. 





PETERSON- MILLER — soggy oil 
BOX COMPANY 


wood cold storage 
CAIRO, ILL. EGG CASES 


THE PIONEER Wa eo awed Pole 
anc Shaft Strips, 
POLE &SHAFT co. Automobile Rims and 
Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets 
Timber Dept., Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 








Merchant and 
THE BARTELME C0. Siuracturer 
of Southern 
OF ILLINOIS Hardwood 
Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 











aaa of 

ligh-Grade Band- 

ponte Hardwood 
Lumber 


The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 





Band Saw Mill and Yards, 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS | 























The MIAMI TRAILER built for 
the LUMBER Business 














Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 


Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 
from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. 
for every hauling problem. 


A Trailer 


Ask for complete information. 


The Miami Trailer Company 


Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 








Baltimore, Md., March 1.—The attitude of the 
users of Georgia pine here shows a disposition to 
hold back with orders. This feeling also extends 
to the yards. The mills have no accumulations on 
hand, and they are able to find ready takers for 
their output at prices that are at least as high, if 
not higher, than those that have prevailed. 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—Trade has been slowed 
down since the storm of last month. But there is 
no doubt that much southern lumber can be used 
here even at the high prices asked and without the 
impetus of a great building boom. The difficulty 
about securing early deliveries still exists and ham- 
pers trade also. Prices current are: Flooring, A. 
$139 to $145; B, $1383 to $140; C, $120 to $129; parti- 
tion, B&better, $120 to $126; No. 2 common, 6-inch, 
$62 to $64. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 3.—A fairly large amount of 
transit stock in southern pine is being offered, not- 
withstanding the fact that shipments are hard to 
make from the mill to much of the territory. This 
is making more lumber available for such places as 
are open to shipment. 


New York, March 2.—Wholesalers report the same 
inability to get mill stocks, their mills being clogged 
with as much business as they can handle for some 
time to come. The embargoes have eased up a 
little, but there is still a large amount of stock 
ready for shipment that can not be moved. Yard 
demand is good, and so far as southern pine is con- 
cerned there is in prospect a very large amount of 
dock, pier and other heavy work that will require 
enormous stocks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—There has been no 
increase in the distribution of southern pine, and 
wholesalers say there has not been a noticeable ex- 
pansion of demand, altho requirements of the con- 
suming trades have been steady. Shortage of floor- 
ing and finish continues to operate to strengthen 
prices on those items, and Bé&better flooring is 
selling at $110 up to $140, with the like grades of 
finish at from $105 to $130. 





Jacksonville, Fla., March 1.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
during the two weeks beginning Feb. 16 and ended 
Feb. 28, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Week Week 
Ended Ended 
Feb. 28 Feb. 27 


1x4 B&better 








Be aente ahaa halale $105.54 
No. 1 common 97.34 
No. 2 common f 52.52 
INO. SOP CGI. ooiesicne i ceece 31. 34.82 
1x3 B&better 3 Pe 142.25 135.75 
guano 4 RRS fiesstrcoreccaiond 130.00 140.00 
WORN BURG og voile cscneis were ry, ae 
Babetter | Ree 108.67 110.00 
No. 1 common flat........ TORGL  —wwiens 
No. 2 common flat........ 53.63 54.71 
LM ar | | rrr 32.00 34.43 
1x6: NO. 1 COMMON... sce ccs Sab 8 8 ‘Seens 
NO. 2 COMMON... 66006-00000 59.14 51.00 
No. 3 (i) 1) Pe 42.00 38.35 
Ceiling 
Ix6 No, 2 COMMON..........<.6.000 0s 8 = Sew 
DIE TENE OULOE 6.6 kone 5 ose wees 98.00 
NO, 2 COMMON. «0.0.00 00.000% 90.00 aches 
INO. 2: COMMON s-.:0.066.4666%: 53.00 50.00 
56x38 No. 2 commON.........6.. eer 42.00 
2ex3% PN aie ices vb a'on 605 75.00 73.13 
NO. 1 COMMON. .... 600006 70.00 70.00 
INO. 3 COURMION.......0.006- 43.43 43.77 
TORO TI OOUOE oie cv eccsnedons 67.00 62.57 
NO, 1 COMMON... 03) 605 0% 62.36 58.56 
No.2: COMMON. ...6.0:60.060% 36.90 37.08 
Mo. 3 COMMON. «6.065000 one's 26.25 
Partition 
ind No... 3 commMON:.*«....6<.6.056 nee 32.06 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty......... 106.00 re 
No. 2 common novelty.... 58.68 54.68 
No. 3 common novelty.... 40.00 ‘ais 
No. 1 common bevel...... eee 48.00 
144x6 B&better square edge.... 63.50 63.13 
No. 1 com. square edge... 58.90 55.50 
No. 2 com. square edge... 31.00 33.14 
No. 3 & cull square edge. ..... 25.20 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common............ wedi 55.00 
1x8 No. 3 common............ 32.00 «= —§ sesec 
Bébetter. 
lx 4 05.00 
1x 5 105.00 
1x 6 105.00 
1x 8 106.00 
1x10 107.00 
1x12 110.006 
1x 4 102.00 
4/ ay eid 
4/ rough 102.00 
5/4 & 6/4x6 to 12 dressed ive 
No. 1 common— 
Fae 90.00 
ME Re UN hea ass 4 aia Geo e plea. - igi 97.00 
ae ef: Pr eee 90.50 95.00 
4/4 No. 1 com. R. W. rough ..... 78.00 
5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 1 & better 
PE Site eiocisennwees 80.00 . 
No. 2 common— 
ae Seen ee era i ae 50.00 
Be Es ches othe eer nb ks bes 48.00 
BB es sob hiss secceomeisc ee 55.29 48.00 
RI eos 5 cea oois nas emacs 54.44 or 00 
a eT eee ree rr 53.13 
Ey Se earere area areas 53.00 
oe. Saree re 53.00 


TETORIDIAD «occ sacoccacels one 52.50 CO 
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Ceerccccccccccseses 


No. 3 common— 


pS er re eee | rrr 
Se RINE eiccrcawieadcueceed’s 45.00 
Other grades— 
ix 4& up No.3 & cull 82S... 32.00 35.00 
Mill run K. D. rough.... 58.00 45.00 
Mill run A. D. rough.... 47.50 unas 
Mill run green rough.... 51.67 35.00 
(specified grades) 
{/4x 4 & wider mill run K. D... 47.50 
4/x 4 & wider green........... 39.00 
Shingles 
No. 1 PINE... eeccccccccevcceees 8.33 8.50 
ON a Rape er ter ee 4.25 4.13 
ep ER er eer 7.25 8.25 
ROOMY CYPTOEB «5c cccvseccccccee 6.50 
Lath 
No. 1 standard KK. D.....ccccsces 16.88 17.16 
i’ No. 1 standard Sreen.....cccce 16.25 14.50 


These are the average prices taken from sales 
reported on the dates indicated in the following 





sections: 
Bir- Hat- Alez- Kan- 
ming- ties- an- 8as 
ham, burg, dria, City 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 
Feb. 28 Feb. 28 Feb. 28 Feb. 28 
Flooring 
BES” ee Ass 3550 pe Me 0 ee 
ar tter eS 125.00 135.69 
<cvnee s 33433 1293.50 ..cce mia date 
re meee 114.00 115.25 
cman B. BIE ieee jeceee wees 
EG = MOR ikwe “eee ~. cack EIROO «avec 
; eS ae GGdD ace, ~weralan 
FG Reber tter .. 105.00 113.75 119.28 100.00 
RECGVCIOGMUS BESUG 3  <ikces Ceecds camer 
2 Sarre SOGGe ten. seus 91.00 
BD hevcach -cecaiaee 99.25 SOOO. Seeas 
- 2 14.68 S450 scces 52.60 
Iya” BB Sci wee ence 37.25 120.71 120.00 
Ree SIN as eecte Ceeees 127.62 119.29 
waecemne ow wees 120.00 115.37 aie ied 
e aveehees sin wiae 104.25 100.00 110.00 
EP Seed edee eeene whens 110.75 97.50 
| 8S eee ane. scene cbe8s 
MOE Gidee, pada COO. -suees erxuees 
PRO eckaccs< Cemsae sexi 2 | 
_— or 103.60 105.00 108.00 101.62 
eee eicn ates 0 wares 101.21 100.00 
& Ccheeeek Swece iwemee Sales 95.00 
A eee ee 90.00 90.85 
La See 95.50 4 ol rrre 
1 12.70 92.50 54.40 52.93 
re 40. 00 SEG aviecd- “cana 
SS ne dbase Saeed “umn 
ae” 2 Oe ck cxwne PO: «anes . Rees 
be 4” ee 13.14 Ree aueaer waasas 
No.3 CM..... 42.50 MN air cde. abate 
Ceiling 
5x4” qenetter meee (2) 67.00 
ae pata 75.00 65.00 ares 65.00 
Ne. 3 ee ee 48.00 MEER! eae Rte es 
MOG Oe 5 owe cosa ee aace Yc) Gre me ea 
56 x4” Ra&bette r 90.00 80.00 80.00 77.50 
Aree 85,00 73.25 72.00 71.93 
i re 51.09 ae scuay 48.54 
ae ec ere tac. eae eee ee 
,x4” B&better 5 és ee eC) 0 ee ee 
2 a eee 102.00 OE Onexcn: “cowes 
a See 54.00 WE, heen ) anwe 
Partition 
ix4 & 6” B&better... ..... ee er 
OR «saeaen, “anew oo Re eer 
ee, Oe a ok wack 55.00 |. Sere 4.00 
BEWASE 6-5 5.5.0 b ad oe weed GAG wwese ters 
Be Gk ED Skee bie Savas tesee deer 97.00 
PRG eiiiae sakes  dewh coats 54.00 
Bevel Siding 
x6 abe OE Gcukxk andan ua? «eee 64.43 
KnekRbe sicees Ce oe eds 
No Be dah ane te a ataras OG kcwea deees 
Gee Oe ea eae n eee ee keke 8 xeuse 
Wn Oe gacnese. “waded ee. “aketa “aan 
Drop Siding 
Ix4 or 6’ a oh 95.00 87.75 92.67 89.91 
INGE eae wane 80.00 85.71 84.00 
NOS .ccs GEOO TABS 4c 54.71 
NOW cane “sesws GRuRe <evex eveds 
Finish 
Bebe tter rough: 
a2 x ERGO. Te. .ckass heen 
+ Kester Ms cama 109.50 
110.00 118.00 117.09 
119. 00 4 109.50 
114.50 
114.50 
119.00 





BiG Ore 224 to 39". ws «= ket ee 
ee Re Sle ee | ree 
OFF Ge OPEN cites dance BAO Adeve -xéews 


Bédbetter Surfaced: 
Fw A to 12” ......... 


114 and 2x4 to 12”.. 
a4 aS ere 
6/4 & 8/4x6’ 
8/4 & 8/4x5” 
6/4 8/4x12” 
C Surfaced: 
FO at area ea 
1x6” 


1x5 and 10”... 22... 
EMSS 06 22" cicicscs 


Niven 
AMANO 


eeeee LUSBDI coves eceeee 







































Lenape 


Re 
ey: pes | 
% oN 


i eS. 





P. & H. Monorail System installed in big dry shed of Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Cal. 


Cut the Cost of Lumber Production 


The manual handling and ex- 
pensive hauling and rehan- 
dling of stock during the 
process of manufacturing has 
been the serious problem with 
lumber manufacturers. This 
expense is far heavier than it 
should be in proportion to saw 
mill, planing mill and dry kiln 
expense. 


The P. & H. Monorail System 
has reduced the cost of han- 
dlingand conveying very mate- 
rially in every mill in which an 
installation has been made. It 
means better manufacture, be- 
cause the stock is handled in a 
systematic way and is kept 
clean; it means a material 
























saving in actual manufactur- 
ing cost, and last, but not 
least, greater facility for han- 
dling rush business. In actual 
practice it has been demon- 
strated that this system, elim- 
inating the piece handling of 
lumber, means an immense 
saving in time and money. 

Tell us about your lum- 

ber handling problem 

and we'll tell you how 

to reduce your costs 

and increase your pro- 


duction. Write for data 
and figures today. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


50 Church Street, New 1241 Monadnock Blk., Chi- 
York. cago, Ill 

704 Stephen Gerard Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, Philadelphia. Ore. 


926 Whitney Central pune. 821 
ing, New Orleans, 

47 Fidelity Building, Hite. 
burgh, Pa. 


Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco. 

1125 Central Building, Los 
Angeles. 


crones- Seno 
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Garfords give Low 
Cost Ton-Mile because = 
they serve economi- = 


cally for long hours 
and keep on doing it. 





Lima, Ohio 


A GARFORD FOR EVERY PURPOSE—1% TO 6 TON CAPACITY 
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TRUCKS 





Bir- Hat- 
ming- ties- 
ham, burg, 

Ala. Miss. 

Feb. 28 Feb. 28 
Casing and Base 


Bébetter : 
3 eee ee 130.00 124.00 
MED 6k0 be sdien 130.00 129.50 
Jambs 
Bé&better : 
Oe rr 130.00 
1%,1% & 2x4&6”.. ..... 135.75 


Fencing, S1S 
No. 1, a mxd RE ces sacdlins 
1x 16 


Other ‘lengths ak’ ~ enees 
No. 2 ee Jengths) : 
awe pine ata es 55.00 
1x6’ aa er ATID - dass 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
ME Gewese gives)  teuaret 
EOD (Scesenew #60ue). Secee 


No. 1, 1x6 to 12” ... 100.00 95.00 


pe ee Oe | rr 94.00 
Other lengths anemia 90.25 
3570", 12816" eee 93.25 
Other lengths ..... 92.50 
pes ge oS SC eee 95.75 
Other lengths eb ge 95.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’ A 

1x6 to ae aes 58.75 51.75 
Preteens 52.48 53.75 

Pe lr 52.50 55.25 
io ee 60.00 56.25 


» 1x6 | to12”.... 41.17 43.50 


Raw eiss 45.00 42.75 
Se Scwaieye” eres e 44.50 
BEES seca esis slelnes 47.00 

No. 4, all widths and 
FODEEDB céccee esos 25.25 

Shiplap 

Wo. 1, SS SOUS kccws) (tees 
Other igts.. ..... 80.50 


1x10”, mixed 


: es 
No, 2 (10 to 20’): 
ix §” ‘ 


y rn 53.00 53.25 
BIO” caw ews 53.00 54.00 
No. 3 “¢ Jengths) : 
shales oe 41.00 44.75 
1x10” siecaaue er. eiaherers 45.25 


No. 





1S& 20°. ...>. 50.25 
10’ to 20’ 
2x12", 10’ ..... 





8 & 20’. 
10" to 20° 
ox 8”, 10" 








2x4 to: Is". ‘ 
sonanae Timbers 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
F ani under: 





16” 
No. 1 Sq.E&S 848 
Heart, 20’ & under: 


HERES SVEGDOO €482CCR 26S 


Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ & un- 


der: 
RR rr rr 35.50 44.50 
DP) stosecaseeeee. see ee 46.00 
Oe eke en orsc ce ae 48.50 
Plaster Lath 
OE ae See 15.50 17.66 
No. 2) Be sisss See se 15.65 


Alea- 
-an- 
dria, 
La. 
Feb. 28 
111.00 
113.63 


seeee 


eons 


seers 


eeeee 


eeeee 


seeee 
eoeee 
eeeee 


wets CR alate) 
Ro oo sine 
CN oN) Oru 
ea COC AeD 


66.91 
68.71 
52.50 
315 55 


42.11 
44.20 


eeeee 


seen 
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Bir- Hat- Aler- Kan- 
ming- ties- an- sas 
ham, burg, dria, City, 
Ala, Miss. La. Mo. 
Feb. 28 Feb. 28 Feb. 28 Feb.28 
Byrkit Lath 
BE OD i itnces seus 41.50 38.13 40.65 
WOR eas akaeme . xdaee 40.10 42.42 
SS” GU PONOOR ooaic, Kenee. . odtnds 40.00 44.76 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”) 
B&better, 9 and a + wena mikes Addie 110.00 
CERES v6.08 68.00 108.00 ‘ewes 
m! — inne Sarna iy {a aS eT 2 
No. 1, 9 and 1 ; Chace Sevan 9mO00 90.25 
bs and 30°: ‘wank eeaee <uaoees 88.25 
Rieewacwey seen: cman ° Gates 75.25 
No. 2, ER a eee ale eat 2! fo) Sar 46.25 
Car Decking 
No. 1, 2”, an 10, 18 or 
ethaecares TOG ses 50.00 ..... 
“Car Sills, S4S 
S48, SqE&S 
ee oe ee 46.75 GE.00 .nces 
Se. keias Aveee ee 
SOD | ere eet ¢eeks _welems 
Up to 9”, 34 to 36’ ..... LC ee ne 
Up. te TO. Seo sec fees COP neade Swe 
Heart, S48 
peewee ~e nkans Rweed “sean 
WE ees “GENO -cecan “Senae «wees 
Cir te OF, SOC a6 GOW secen <duce cawlas 
Up to 10”, 36’ Die “bute. ceceies ~yecwes 80.75 
“Car Framing 
8” & under, 20’ 
GG WOer ccc ckes cess 40GO kiki utes 
Pee Ee” Sence Ccanme <aaieae sane 
10” & over, 20’ 
OS Wis cise eens RO alka sabes 
od a ee Re .aee “<xeeke 
Stringers 
90% hbrt.. 7x16 & 
Sx16” 
Un AG ees. “aide ove. () | ee 
Caps 
Rough heart, 14”, 20’, 
BOG Gee 6. cae. he dks eee 
Ties 
728" BO" BO: DORE nceee sesaes 55.00 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
NOs D SOR ccsaas sense - zaaris CO eee 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line fer four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No noo ad except the heading can be ad- 

ed, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

¢( secure insertion in regular department. All , 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











LARGE PROFITS IN CUT OVER LANDS 


Can be realized by selling them for hunting clubs or game 
preserves. If you have land bordering on water you can 
bring thousands of wild fowl there by planting their nat- 
ural foods. I will be glad to tell you how to do this, having 
specialized in this work for several years. Write for book- 
let, ‘‘Plants for Attracting Birds, Game and Fish.’’ CLYDE 
B. TERRELL, Naturalist, Oshkosh, Wis., Dept. L. 80. 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
Sales over hundred thousand. Lumber only. Salary what 
you yourself can make it. Competition good. Small city 
where you would enjoy living. want a star. A real 
money maker, honestly. What have you saved? That’s 
the test. Give age, nationality, religion, life experience. 
First letter. Must be fully competent to assume full man- 
agement. 
Address ““H. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WE WANT TO BE YOUR SALESMAN 
It makes no difference what you have to sell, if it can be 
used in the Lumber or Woodworking Industry, an adyertise- 
ment in our ‘‘For Sale’’ columns would reach the buyers. 
Advertise now. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


“SILKO” TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Last longer, will not fill type or dry out. Regular $1 each 
grade, two for $1; dozen, $5. Full length sample, 60c, post- 
paid. Guaranteed to please or money back. State type- 
writer used. OFFICE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Dept. AL, Birmingham, Ala. 

WANTED—ONE USED RAPID LOG LOADER 
Clyde or similar machine; also 1 two- or four-line skidder; 
must be in good condition. 

Address “K. 144,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 

Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, salesmen, 
lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or business oppor- 
tunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, locomotives, 
holsting machinery etc.; engines, boilers, pumps, belting, 
piping or anything used in lumber or allied industry? You 
can get what you want or sell what you do not want by 
advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—MANAGER 


For concentration yard and mill in nice Southern city of 
35,000, to manage a concentration yard and planing mill 
shipping ten to fifteen million feet and employing about 40 
men. Must have a broad experience either in retail yard 
with planing mill facilities or have broad experience at the 
mill. Prefer man 30 to 40 years old, married, who can com- 
mand the respect of his employes and the community in 
which he lives. Must have experience as buyer and knowl- 
edge of the markets, particularly yellow pine. Must know 
the ins and outs of and be a man who can command a good 
salary with a large company, with room at the top. If you 
are not the man with all or most of the qualifications for 
this job and not earning $3,000 or more a year (or know in 
your heart you are earning it and not getting it), then 
don’t waste your time or ours in answering. Inventory your 
qualifications and if you match up write us, giving full par- 


ticulars. 
“K. 135,’’ 


Address care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in hardwood logging in West Virginia or Ken- 
tucky; must be capable of taking full charge and respon- 
sibility from stump to mill sawing regularly 50M ft. per 
day. Give age, references and experience, which will be 
held in strict confidence; also state salary and how soon 
you could start work. This is a good opportunity for the 
right man. 


Address “K. 110," care American Lumberman. 


SHOP MAN. 
Who understands the upkeep to Lima and Rod Locomotives. 





Location Upper Michigan. Steady employment, State 
wages and experience in first letter, 
Address “K. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT. OFFICE MAN 
Must have experience—for lumber manufacturing office. 
Must be able to furnish bond and satisfactory references. 
State salary and Pig te! — could report for work and send 
references in firs 
Address ‘ ‘SOUTH. CAROLINA, ’* care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
For stenographer and general office work. Permanent 
position and chance for advancement to right party. Give 
reference, experience and state salary expected in first 


letter. 
Address P. O. BOX 836, Charleston, S. C. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGERS 
Two capable men for live yards in Illinois towns. One 3000, 
One 9000. Men wanted who can run these yards econom- 
ically and who will go after business. In replying be sure 
to state salary expected, experience, age and when you can 
start work. 

Address “*K. 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR BRANCH OFFICE 
Experienced in purchasing and selling hardwoods, Pine and 
Cypress. Must be man capable of using own judgment. 
Paxton Lumber Corporation 

PAXTON LU MBER ‘CORP ORATION, Bristol, Tenn. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE GRADER 
Oregon manufacturer of yellow fir (formerly eastern man 
familiar with yellow pine grades) would like to get in 
touch with a good yellow pine grader. Desire man of con- 
siderable experience. Mill cuts about 100,000 feet. Address 
WESTERN LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Cottage Grove, Ore. 


BOOKKEEPER AND ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Location Northern Ohio, good live concern, opportunity for 
hustler. Give age, references, salary to start, in first 
letter. Address ‘“‘K, 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A-1 LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Fair salary for steady man. No road work.. 
W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


WANTED. 
To get in correspondence with retail lumber yard man- 
ager who has had experience, and is willing to live in small 
Iowa and Nebraska towns. Farmers’ trade. 
JOYCE LUMBER COMPANY, Clinton, 


WANTED—COMPETENT AND 
Experienced logging superintendent for logging 15,000,000 
to 18,000,000 feet of Wisconsin timber annually. State ex- 
perience and consideration. Reply ‘‘¥-320,’’ care American 
Lumberman. 


WANTED—A Pa yggpe LUMBER INSPECTOR. 
OHN J. SOBLE LUMBER CU., INC., 
125 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
WE WANT A BUYER FOR YELLOW PINE 
Acquainted with mills in Southeastern and Eastern Georgia. 
Apply WILLIAM M. LLOYD COMPANY, Charlotte, N. C. 
WANTED.—YOUNG GROWING LINE YARD 
Wants live, reliable yard managers. Excellent territory, 
good salaries. Full particulars first letter. 
THE ARKMO LUMBER COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—LATHMILL MAN 























Towa. 




















WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
From Pacific Coast to take charge of our Coast Dept., 
we expect to establish here right away. 
for the ~— man 
WAGGENER STORE COMPANY, 


which 
A good opportunity 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD YARD FOREMAN 
By old established company for their Louisiana mill. 
town; fine schools. Salary, $250 a month. 

Address “KK. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To take care of records and main office of line yard oper- 
ating four yards. Must make material —. from plans, 
figure estimates, make rough sketches, ing, ete. 
oe ? — personality poe Mo “ia your 
references, ry, and experience. 
AKERS LUMBER COMPANY, Monte Vista, 


WANTED 
Man who knows where and how to buy wood and grade it 
—particularly ash. Prefer man familiar with woodworking 
machinery so could employ him in factory between inspec- 
tion trips if necessary. State age, experience and wages 





Good 





Colo. 





expected. Reference required and small bond which we 
will pay for. Corresponde nee confidential. 
Address ““H. 140,"’ care American Lumberman. 





CAPABLE THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Accountant and office executive wanted at once, 
salary and opportunity to a" party. 

POOLE. Pontiac, Mich. 


WANTED_WwOaniNG FOREMAN 
For retail planing mill, who is a good moulder and matcher 
man. LYMAN FELHEIM CO., Erie, Pa. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
First-class working foreman for prominent lumber yard in 
Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania. Address in own writing, 
stating age, references, experience and salary expected. 
M. R. KEELER, Pittston, Pa 


WOULD LIKE TO COMMUNICATE WITB 
Energetic and alert man, experienced in the purchasing 
of Yellow Pine lumber and timber, capable of taking 
charge of a branch office in Mississippi or Louisiana. Man 
now associated with reliable firm preferred. Only wish a 
man — of earning $6,000.00 or more annually. 

Addre: “G. 112,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
We want a capable man who understands running and keep- 
ing up a large sawmill. A good place for the right kind 
of man. 
Address 


good 














“F. 117,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Old established planing mill in the East has an opening for 
an estimator and buyer on stock millwork; good opportunity 
for man with ability and pep. Address stating age, expe- 
—— and salary desired with chance of directorship and 
stoc 
Address “G. 133."" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—-SEVERAL YOUNG MEN FOR 











General office work, who understand typewriting. Apply 
I. STEPHENSON CO. TRUSTEES, Wells, Delta Co.. Mich. 
WANTED—ESTIMATOR 

Familiar with blue prints and capable of billing. 
Address “G. 132." care American Lumberman: 





WANTED—COST ACCOUNTANT 
For lumber manufacturing plant—must be competent, honest 
and industrious and able to take full charge of office. 
Address ‘‘“MANUFACTURER,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
Of box factory, capacity 2,000’ per week. Must understand 
the manufacture of boxes thoroughly and know how to 
handle men. 
Address “G. 114,”’ care American Lumberman. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SALES ENGINEERS 
See advertisement on page 73 of the HOLT MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Peoria, Iil. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 


Mill work estimator and cost accountant. 
HAUSLER LUMBER & COAL CO., South Chicago, Tl. 


WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract. 
Address “S. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
For southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
experience and that can furnish good references need apply. 
Address “P. 34,”’ care American Lumberman. 


























COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Needing good British Columbia 
shingle connection. 

Please write. 

FOSS LUMBER CO.. 


LTD 
(Head Office) 
Man. 
Bstablished 1905. 
LUMBER SALESMAN EXPERIENCED 


Winnipeg. 











To ta ke charge o? Hanae. ps mill by by the, th a In retail business. ACME LUMBER CO.. Detroit, Mich. 
cutting Norway and white pine. rrespond with the WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN 
BARTLETT LUMBER CO., Shelldrake, Mich. To handle side line. Big profit and easy seller. State ter- 





WANT_EXPERIENCES LUMBERMAN 
as second man in main yard of line yard concern, compe- 
tent to take = ee of yard when general manager is away. 
Must be good keeper and first-class office man. Make 
up material bill and estimates. Accuracy essential. Give 
your references, salary, age, experience. 
Address BOX F, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
in purchasing department who is ambitious and willing to 





do things. This is no loafer’s job. If interested, write us 
giving full particulars about yourself. 
JOYCE LUMBER COMPANY, Clinton, Towa. 





WANTED—AT ONCE BOOKKEEPER 
For retail lumber yard near Chicago. Must have lumber 
experience. State age, experience ete. 
Address “K. 128,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Purchaser for line yard general oifice. Must have full knowl- 
edge concerning all materials 2s handled in the ordinary 
lumber yard. Give references if possible; also state salary 
expected. 

Address 





“K. 126," care American Lumberman. 
MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN AND 
Machinery detailer, experience on sawmill machinery pre- 
ferred. Leading manufacturer, Central West. Steady em- 


ployment. 
Address “K. 145,"’ care 





American Lumberman. 





ritory you cover 
C. L. BOWES, 4655 W. Madison St., 
LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific cvast products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,."’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast lumber in any east- 
ern market for established coast wholesale company. Com- 
municate immediately. 
ddress “F. 36.’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
By reliable Yellow Pine wholesaler. Write fully expe- 
rience, territory handled and other particulars. 
Address “K. 107."’ care American Lumberman. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines and 
Boilers, Rails, Locomotives. Cars, Timber and Timberlands, 
Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, Planing Mills, 
Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging Equipment, Camp 
Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses and Mules, Wagons 
and Carts, Sawmills. Cutover Timberlands, Farms, Electric 
Sea. Sash, Doors, Boxes. Crates, Hose, Pipes, Chains, 


Belting. etc. 
431 8S. Dearborn St., Ohi- 


Chicago, Il. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
eago, Ill. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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WANTED-—MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
With practical sawmill and business experience. Excellent 
opportunity for right party. 
Address ‘K. 122."’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED--MILLWRIGHT 
Competent to install and keep in repair machinery, grind 
moulding knives, file saws, etc. State age, wages expect 
ed and when could come 
ALEXANDER LU MBER COMPANY, Champaign, Il. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MASTER MECHANIC 
To take charge of mechanical end of two sawmill plants, 
including logging railroads. Must be of proven ability 
and capable of drafting mill changes and additions. Mills 
located in Wisconsin and Michigan. State experience fully 
and salary expected. 

Address “H. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FILER FOR 6’ BAND MILL 
Must be capable of keeping up mill. PIERPON'T-PAXTON 
COMPANY, INC., Bristol, Tenn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED PLANING MILL MEN 
Both bench and machine. Address LYMAN FELHEIM CO., 
Erie, Pa. 

WE CAN USE TWO CARRIAGE SETTERS 
Steam feed, and one trimmer man for two-band mill. Only 
first-class men need apply. 

Address “G. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CUTTERS AND ALL AROUND 
Machine men—-none but first-class men wanted. State age, 
wages expected and when could report in first letter. 

ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY, Champaign, II. 


WANTED 
Oak cabinet worker, experienced on oak caskets. 
REID BROTHERS, Bothwell, Ontario, Canada. 


























WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing = and shop work inside and bench work. 
VHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 


Dependable, well educated, up-to-date, aggressive, imid- 
die aged inan, with broad experience as Manager in Lumber, 
Builders’ Supplies, Grain and Coal Business, now employed, 
desires change in location. 

Carpenter by trade. Thoroughly understands estimating 
and construction. Good accountant. High class business 
training in Line Yard Management. Experienced in handling 
Coal Mining trade. 

Capable of handling a large proposition, paying not less 
than $250 per month. Available by April 1. Prefer central 
Illinois, Indiana or eastern Iowa. Best of references; bond. 

Address “KK. 181," care American Lumberman., 





EXPERT MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


Twelve years’ experience, covering all branches of office and 
road work; familiar with cost of special work and latest 
methods of cost keeping. 


Address ‘K. 148,"" care American Lumberman., 





WANTED—POSITION WITH 
Some good lumber company as scaler or estimator, West 
preferred. Al references. 

A. Z. BLAIR, R. F. D. No. 2, London, Ohio. 


CAN YOU USE A MANAGER 
Or Assistant Manager, up-to-date, from stump to market. 
Competent to plan new operations and erect mills. Guaran 
tee satisfaction 
Address J. T. SIMONSON, Muskegon, Mich. 


SUPERINTENDENT, DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER 
and biller for mill work, bank, store and office fixtures 
wishes position. 38 years old, 20 years’ experience. 

Address “H. 152,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN 
12 years’ experience in California and Washington lumber 
game. At present assistant sales manager of large company. 
Expe rienced in buying and selling, trattic matters, etc. De- 
sire position as sales manager, assistant general manager, 
Coast representative for Eastern people, or something ac- 
ceptable along those lines. If necessary would go to B. C. 
or Eastern U. 8S. Age, 36 years. 
Address “A. 154,’’ care American Lumberman. 











EXPERIENCED BUYER AND SALESMAN 
HARDWOODS 
Twenty years’ experience from stump to consumer, will be 
available April 1 for comprehensive position at home or 
abroad. Have followed selling to large covsumers and clos- 
ing contracts on buying end for past 12 years. Age 40, mar- 
ried. Can furnish best reference showing applicant is live 
wire and honest. 
Address “K. 136,"" care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN 
With eight years’ experience in wholesale and retail lumber, 
desires change to some large wholesale concern. At present 
manager of a retail yard in a town of 6,000 people. Best of 
references. 
Address “K. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BAND FILER OR 
Foremanuship, competent, reliable sawmill man, capable tak- 
ing charge of operation from log yard to stack. Rreferences 
the best. State salary. 

Address “K. 188,’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING ENGINEER 
Position desired on large operation by University graduate 
with experience in locating and constructing main line and 
spur track on a large railroad operation. Experienced in 
level, transit and map work. A1 reference. Prefer South 
or West. State salary and nature of the operation. 
Address “K. 117,"’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND LUMBERMAN 
Wants position as manager in good town. Salary $200.00 
per month. Reference the bes st. 

Address “K. 116,.°’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOORMAN 
30 years of age, seven years’ experience with manufacturer 
of frames, sash, doors etc., as accountant, estimator special 
millwork and salesman. Experienced in using cost book 
“A.” checking costs: and estimates. 
Address “K. 118,’" care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN 24 WISHES TO FURTHER 
Knowledge of the lumber game. Employed past year in 
oftice and yard of a small retail yard. Good address and 
education. 

Address “*H. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN WHO HAS 
Ten years’ experience in both domestic and export b 


























I WOULD LIKE TO COMMUNICATE WITH A 


Good concern that is in need of a practical superintendent. 
I have had 25 years experience in the manufacture of 
sash doors, both plain and veneered and general run of 
high class mill and cabinet work, both wholesale and 
retail; am at present employed but would like to make 
a change; can furnish A-1 reference. 

Address “K. 113,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—BY MAN 42 YEARS OF AGE 
Position as superintendent with firm that can appreciate a 
hustler. Four years in retail, 18 years in wholesale white 
pine in connection with sawmill. Thoroughly understands 
grading, piling and shipping. At present employed; good 
reasons for wanting change. Best of references. 

Address “K, 124,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As supe rintendent in woodworking plant by a practical mill- 
man, 30 years’ experience, good executive, close observer 
and hustler for results. Expert detailer on millwork and 
store fixtures. If you are looking for an A-1 man, I am 
prepared to de monstrate about April 1. 
Address “K. 125,”"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A POSITION—FILER 
Band gang or rotary. Successful experience in spruce. 
Twenty years’ experi nce. Can give good reference. 
Address “F, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS MILLMAN 
Position as sawmill foreman. Am a practical mechanic; 
know the markings of sawmills in every detail. 

Address “C, 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A NO. 1 HARDWOOD MANAGER 
Open for engagement the first of March, with several years’ 
experience, from woods to the cars, Will be glad to fur- 
nish reference as to character and ability. 
Address LUMBERMAN, 321 Jefferson, Texas. 


POSITION AS MANAGER 
Saw mill on Pacific coast or south-west by man in prime 
of life with years of practical experience in all branches, 
competent to plan new operations and construction, would 
—_. Foreign appointment, open for engagement after 
r 
. phn “G 117,"" care American Lumberman 











thoroughly familiar with every detail of manufacture and 
grades, has spent the year 1919 in Europe on selling trip 
where he is personally acquainted with lumbermen, talks, 
reads and writes the French language as well as the English, 
wishes to become connected with large hardwood firm doing 
domestic or export business or both with the object of man- 
aging business for it in Europe as soon as export business 
picks up. Can furnish the very best of references. 
Address ““H, 142,’ care American Lumberman. 


A YOUNG MAN OF THIRTY YEARS OLD 

And married, desires to make a change in the lumber busi- 
ness and desires to make connections with some Northern 
or Eastern lumber company which is a buyer of oak, ash, 
hickory and gum lumber. Have had ten years’ experience 
in manufacturing inspection and buying of all Southern 
hardwoods and at present time am employed, but can make 
a change within fifteen days’ notice. Can furnish bond 
and — if required. Address P. 0. BOX 325, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
With established trade in Northern Ohio, wants to make a 
change. Has best of references. Will consider lumber 
connection. 
Address “H. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY GOOD MILLMAN 
Position March 1st as foreman or millwright. Can make 
own plans and put them through. Ten years’ experience, 
34 years old. Willing to go any place where they need a 
good man. 
Address “‘H. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Had 25 years’ continuous experience with one firm as stock 
keeper, yard estimating and salesman. Also familiar with 
mill. Just completed a four years’ term as county auditor. 
Prefer town of 2000 to 7000 population in central or north- 
ern Indiana. 

Address “AH. 101,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
As right-hand band or circular sawyer; several years’ ex- 
perience in large yellow pine mills. Can furnish first-class 
references. 
Address ‘“‘H. 153,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 
Band saw filer. Fifteen years’ experience on single and 
double cut saws. Nothing considered under two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars per month, 
Address “‘H. 151,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER. 
Ten years’ experience. — years with present employer. 
Al references. 403, Newman Grove. Neb. 


























WANTED POSITION TRAVELING LUMBER 
Salesman. Established trade in Minnesota, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. Coast mills preferred. Best references. 
Write at once. ° 

Address ““H. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS OFFICE OR 
Sales manager by man with long experience who knows the 
a Pine business from A to Z, including the accounting 
en 


Address “K. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
In logging, manufacturing, cost accounting, sales, ete., de- 
sire position as manager. Last 18 years with two of largest 
mills in South. Now employed and in present position nine 
years. Age 40. Clear record. Personal interview. 

Address “Y. P. H.,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MAN 30 YEARS OLD DESIRES POSITION 
As manager retail yard. Five years’ experience as mana- 
ger and three years as yardman. Have sold material car- 
ried by a first-class yard, consisting of builders’ hardware, 
paints, ete. 
Address “H. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
For two or more bands, hard or soft wood. No job too big 
or difficult. Twenty years’ experience, and can furnish 
reference. 
Address “F. 136.’’ care American Lumberman. 








LOGGING SUPT. OPEN FOR POSITION 
Know how to handle men and get results. Reference and 
wide experience in railroading and logging. 
Address “K. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED WITH A GOOD MILL 
Concern making sash doors and general high class mill. and 
eabinet work, as detailer aid biller. I thoroughly under- 
stand plans; can make any and all kinds of detail drawing: 
can bill all material from plans to factory, both accurately 
and intelligently; can furnish the best of reference. 

Address “K. 114,’’ care American I umberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 
Been at this for 17 years; best of reference: logging 
with team and skidders and keeping up equipment; full 
charge from stump to mill. State salary in first letter. 
Address “K. 115," care American Lumberman. 


' WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 

©2 southern hardwood operation by a young married man 
with no experience as an executive, but who has had years 
of training as a subordinate at some of the best hardwood 
mills in the south. 


ress “*H. 127,"" care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Young lady as general office assistant. Experienced in 
stenography and bookkeeping and detail office work. Could 
come immediately. hg fer —— in South. State salary. 

Address “M. I. L.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL MANAGER 
Ten years retail management. wn years with present 
company through big boom. Rough experience all the 
way. Educated and capable of eae a good sized 


proposition. 
P. 0. BOX. 114, Stevensville, Montana. 
WANTED—POSITION AS 


Yard foreman, salesman, office man or any other which will 
pay $250.00 a month. Southern hardwood operation. Ad- 
vertiser is a young married man who has had years of 
varied experience at some of the best hardwood mills in 
the South. 

Address “F. 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCED LINE YARD 
Buyer wishes new connection. Investigation invited. 
Address “F, 123,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER WANTS 
Situation. Prefer wry B... Pacific Coast, where my 
present position has give an exceptional opportunity 
and advantage with - a the California and Oregon sugar 
and white pine mills 

Address “F, 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 














MARRIED MAN, 15 YEARS YARD MANAGING 
Shed building and contracting, wants permanent position. 
Investment preferred. 

dress “H. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 


4/4 quarter sawn Wormy Chestnut, No. 1 Common & Better. 

4/4 plain sawn Wormy Chestnut, No. 1 Common and Better. 

6/4 plain sawn Wormy Chestnut, N. 1 Common and Better. 
Quote f. o. b. Louisville, Ky. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Highland Park, Ky. 





WE WISH TO PLACE ORDERS NOW 


For Cal. Sugar Pine, White Pine, Western Pine, Spruce in 
the better grades, for immediate shipment and also for 
May, June, July and August delivery. SCHANTZ ORGAN 
CO., Pipe Organ Builders, Orrville, O. 





wnat ees 
31 years old and single; 10 years’ experience in timber 
game as compass man, log scaler, estimator; have worked 
Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee; 14 months in France. 
A No. 1 reference to ability and character. 
Address “*H. 114.” care American Lumberman. 
BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION 
17 years’ experience large fast mills. - Pine and hardwoods. 
Al reference. Address C. E. SALTS, Apalachicola, Fla. 
TIMEKEEPER—PAY ROLL CLERK 
Desires to make change; southern territory. 
Address a ’ care American Lumberman. 
BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Twenty years in West Virginia hardwood. References fur- 


nished; 8 ft. preferred, single cut only. J. S. FIELDS, 
516 Van Buren St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 














LUMBER WANTED 


You will find it to your interest to send us a list of any 
lumber you may have to sell either now cut or to be cut. 
If your cut warrants we would be willing to make you a 
semi-monthly or monthly advance payment on your lumber 
as manufactured and sell for a commission. 

HARLES HORN LUMBER COMPANY, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE WINDOW-FRAME 
Jamb stock. Twenty to thirty cars. Stock 1x6 cut to 
lengths from 2’ 8” to 6’ 2”. If interested, write us for 
full particulars of our requirements. 

EDMUND BURKE, Brown Company, Portland, Maine. 








WANTED—CULL CROSS ‘OR SWITCH TIES 
Gum, m9 sycamore, beech or similar woods 
. C. STONE LUMBER COMPANY, Peoria, Ill. 








